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This Issue in Brief 





Intercity Wace Dirrerences, 1945-46 (p. 599), 
a companion to the article on Regional Wage 
Differentials, 1907-46, in the April issue of the 
Review, shows the extent of variations in average 
straight-time hourly earnings in 22 cities. Two 
measures—for comparable work and for the 
average factory worker—are used. In general, 
cities paying relatively high wages in one industry 
stood above average in most other industries. 
Detroit, for example, which paid the highest 
wages in most metalworking industries, also 
ranked first in chemical manufacture but ranked 
sixth in the baking industry. The West Coast 
cities ranked high in practically all industries. 





A study of Exrrenpirures or MoperrateE- 
Income Famiuies: 1934-36 anp 1945 (p. 622) in 
. Birmingham, Indianapolis, and Portland (Oreg.) 
discloses a striking increase in the proportion of 
income spent for food. The proportions of family 
income spent for food increased 23 percent in 
Birmingham, 43 percent in Portland, and 51 per- 
cent in Indianapolis. In the latter city, the 
expenditures for housing (including fuel, light, and 
refrigeration), household operation, and food— 
which took three-fifths of 1945 income—were 39 
percent greater than in 1935; but savings and mon- 
ey allocated for clothing, furnishings, and equip- 
ment—the more elastic items of family outlay—. 
were 64 percent lower. In Birmingham and 
Portland, expenditures for clothing and house- 
furnishings increased. In each city, transporta- 
tion (including automobile purchase and opera- 
tion) took a much smaller part of income in 1945 
than in 1934-36. The importance of surveys of 
this type is emphasized by the use of the consum- 
ers’ price index in recent wage-adjustment nego- 
tiations, as under the General Motors and UAW 
agreement (see p. III). 


Trade-union organizing activity in Hawaii 
increased immediately after the National War 
Labor Board was extended to Hawaii in 1944. 
Passage of the Employment Relations Act (the 
Little Wagner Act) gave impetus to unions’ efforts 
to gain recognition. Lasor Trenps in Hawai 
(p. 609) reveals that earnings of Hawaiian labor 
for the most part are comparable to those of workers 






in similar occupations on the mainland, altho 
the purchasing power of the dollar js somewh 
lower in Hawaii. The rate of increase IN e¢ 
sumers’ goods prices between 1940 and 19 
closely paralleled that in the United States } 
at a 25-percent higher level. This difference 
partly due to higher shipping and handling ¢ 
of 65 percent of the food consumed and practic, 
all manufactured items from the mainland. 
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PRODUC’ 

The United States Employment Service, estaifimvels iD 
lished in 1933, carries out the Federal Goyorgims the | 
ment’s responsibilities for the employment seryjdamymedit 
program as it affects not only the domesiifiajor ' 
economy but also international relations, T)Mystry- 














objectives of its program are to assist in achieyinfiloncerD 
the nationally declared policies of maximizinfille pric 
employment, job continuity, sustained purchasinfimines. — 
power, and high levels of production. PypyjMlifoth iD 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: FUNCTIONS AND Oprpdmonth. 


new hi 
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TIONS (p. 605) points out that fruition of such 
program depends upon the staff and facilities 


the local offices of the affiliated State services. JJnajor 
pe ibl 
Mississippi was the last of the States to enact @Mprices 









workmen’s compensation law. Many of the recfifjowev 
ommended standards are included in the MissisdMccale ¥ 
sippI WoRKMEN’s CoMPENSATION Act (p. 639)Mindust' 
which becomes effective January 1, 1949. Provid§ynsett 
sion is made for compulsory coverage, unlimited 
medical care, a second injury fund to facilitate™The G 
the employment of handicapped workers, and The 
double compensation for minors injured while Motor 


illegally employed. of Am 


; . Bevel 
In the 11 eastern European countries covered in 


the last of the series of articles on Cooperatives 
iN Postwar Europe (p. 613), the cooperative 
movement was first subjected to increasing pres- 
sures of authoritarian practices in the 1930’s and 
later used by the Government or the invaders for 

their own purposes during World War II. Never- 
theless, at least a cooperative structure remained é 
at the end of hostilities, in spite of loss of inde- 
pendence and departure from cooperative prac- 
tices. Although vigorous growth followed coop- 
erative freedom, the cooperatives have agail 
become subject to single-party totalitarianism 
under a different name. All of the countries, 
except Greece, have either disappeared behind the 
“iron curtain” or are strongly influenced or dom- 
inated by Russian practices and policies. 
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DUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT maintained high 
els in May, following recovery from the effects 


e, esta 

Govergimys the coal stoppage, and the prospect for the 
t seryidilkymediate future was considerably improved by 
lomestiimajor wage settlements in the automotive in- 
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justry. There was still some undercurrent of 
mcern as to the outlook for retail sales, because 


‘imizinglmt prices, particularly in a number of soft-goods 
chasinglfines. The general price level continued to rise, 
Pvup.fioth in wholesale and retail markets, during the 
Oprrdfmonth. The consumers’ price index touched a 
such pew high in April as food prices turned upward 


nd as further increases were reported in other 
major components of the cost of living. The 
possible effect of the current wage increases on 
act @iprices was not known. The wage settlements, 
le Tec#Mhowever, appeared to minimize the risk of large- 
issisfMiccale work interruptions in the mass-production 
639Mindustries, although major disputes remained 
Provid@unsettled in coal, shipping, and railroads. 
mited 
litatefif The General Motors Agreement 
and 
while 


ities 
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The new wage agreement between the General 
Motors Corp. and the United Automobile Workers 
of America (CIO) eased the tension that had been 
developing in labor-management relations in 
recent months. The agreement was received 
generally as a constructive approach to several 
of the basic issues involved in current wage 


ed in 
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" so negotiations. 

‘for lhe 11-cent an hour increase provided in the 
vor. (oyear contract includes 8 cents to adjust wage 
nod tes to their 1940 relationship with living costs 
do. 2nd 3 cents to raise workers’ living standards or 
ac. geal income above that mark. The contract 
op- provided further for quarterly adjustments in 
in @"2ges in line with changes in living costs as 
sm measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


consumers’ price index, subject to the limitation 
that wage reductions cannot exceed 5 cents per 
hour. A further 3-cent “standard of living”’ 
increase is to be added at the end of the first 
year of the contract. The agreement puts into 
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effect the principle, advocated since the end of the 
war by labor unions, that workers should share in 
increased productivity, while real wages should 
be safeguarded against increases in living costs. 
As a corollary it assumes that downward wage 
adjustments are also justified if living costs 
decrease. 

As anticipated, the General Motors agreement 
was followed by a new effort to reach agreement 
in other wage disputes. The UAW strike against 
the Chrysler Corp. was settled a few days later, 
although in this case the cost of living formula 
was not adopted. The Chrysler workers were 
granted a straight 13-cent an hour increase with 
a contract extending to August 1950. These 
2-year contracts and the possibility of others in 
the auto industry gave promise of uninterrupted 
production until the backlog of demand for auto- 
mobiles has been satisfied. 'The General Motors 
Corp. also signed a contract with the Electrical 
Workers (CIO) on the same terms as the UAW 
agreement. The General Electric Corp. asked 
the Electrical Workers Union to reopen wage 
talks, even though it had recently turned down 
the union’s request for wage increases. Whether 
other large corporations which had recently op- 
posed wage increases would reconsider their posi- 
tion remained to be seen. 

Numerous reports of wage increases continued 
during April and May. However, gross hourly 
earnings averaged $1.29 in manufacturing for 
April, according to preliminary reports, indicating 
little change from March as the reduction of 
premium pay for overtime about offset increases 
in wage rates. Average weekly earnings were 
down about 50 cents in April, to $51.56, largely 
as a result of the decline of three-tenths of an 
hour in the average length of the workweek. 


Strikes in 1948 


The usual spring pattern of increased strike 
activity was again apparent this year, although the 
total number of work stoppages is well below that 
of a year ago. The number of relatively large 
strikes, those involving 1,000 or more workers, 
remained about the same as that of last year. 
Because of the magnitude of the coal stoppage, 
total man-hours lost because of industrial disputes 
is higher so far this year than in the corresponding 
period a year ago, but lower in each month of this 
year except March. There was generally a 
growing reluctance on the part of both labor and 
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IV THE LABOR MONTH IN REVIEW 






















































management to precipitate strike action if it could 
be avoided. 

In addition to the GM settlement, the 2-month 
strike of the United Packinghouse Workers (CIO) 
was ended with the acceptance of the 9-cent an 
hour increase offered before the strike began, 
except for one large company and a few “‘inde- 
pendents’”’ where the matter of rehiring certain 
strikers was still in dispute. Five divisions of the 
Communications Workers of America (Ind.) 
signed contracts with Bell System companies 
during the month. These contracts do not grant 
immediate across-the-board wage increases but 
provide certain fringe improvements and permit 
two possible reopenings for wage changes during 
the 3-year term. 

No settlement had been reached, however, 
between the long lines department of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. and the American 
Union of Telephone Workers (CIO). The Presi- 
dential fact-finding board appointed to study the 
issues in this dispute deferred its hearings when 
the company and the union decided to renew direct 
negotiations.” Certain other important wage dis- 
putes were still unsettled by the end of May. No 
agreement had been reached between the railroads 
and the three operating brotherhoods of engineers, 
firemen, and switchmen. The roads were still 
under the control of the Department of the Army, 
and the railroad brotherhoods asked that the 


Negotiations for a new contract between the 
United Mine Workers and the bituminous coal 
operators had broken down, and the union and its 
president, John L. Lewis, had received a court 
order, requested by the general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board, to show cause 
why they should not be temporarily enjoined from 
refusing to bargain collectively. 


Labor Board Decisions 


The National Labor Relations Board continued 
to hand down important decisions establishing 
precedents under the new labor iaw. The Board 
unanimously overruled the doctrine set forth in 
the Clark Brothers’ case, issued in August 1946, 
that it was an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer to convene a compulsory audience of em- 
ployees on company time and property to deliver 
an anti-union speech. In its decision the Board 





Government acquire ownership of the roads. _ 


stated: “The language of section 8 (c) of + 
amended act (the so-called ‘free speech’ provisiy 
and its legislative history, make it clear that th 
doctrine of the Clark Brothers’ case no long 
exists as a basis for finding unfair labor pract;, 
in the circumstances such as this record discloses 

The Board also ruled on section 14 (b) of ; 
Labor-Management Relations Act which stg, 
that the act does not authorize union shop agre, 
ments in States where such agreements are pry 
hibited by State laws. The Board held that it y, 
precluded from holding union shop elections ; 
such States, and that the Labor-Manageme 
Relations Act “in effect removes all Federal rp 
strictions upon existing and future State legis\; 
tion prohibiting compulsory unionism (for em 
ployees within jurisdiction of the law) . . . eye, 
where such legislation may affect employe 
engaged in interstate commerce.” The decisioy 
may present difficulties for employers with plant 
in several States who wish to negotiate a single o 
master agreement for all their plants. 
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Price Movements 


Wholesale prices toward the end of May, asiiMtil] mo 
reflected in the Bureau of Labor Statistics weekly {hen it 
index, were only about 1 percent below the post-M a si 
war high of mid-January. While farm products{Mor ma 
and foods were still below the January peak, thefind to 


index for all other commodities was higher. The 
Bureau’s consumers’ price index in April reversed 
the slight down trend of the two preceding months 
and reached a new high point, 169.3 percent of the 
1935-39 average—8.4 percent higher than a year 
ago and 27 percent above the level of June 1946. 
The increase in food prices from March to April 
offset most of the previous decline from the 
January peak, and other major components in the 
index continued to rise. 


Employment 





Nonagricultural employment during May ap- 
peared to have increased following critical work 
stoppages in April, lay-offs due to materials 
shortages, and the usual seasonal decline in some 
of the soft goods industries. Unemployment ap- 
peared to be less than in April, and the seasonal 
expansion in agriculture and construction was well 
under way. 
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in 22 Large Communities 
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ntercity Wage Differences, 1945-46 


Extent of Variations in Hourly Wage Levels 
for Comparable Work and for the Average Factory Worker 
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\(K OF UNIFORMITY IN PAY is generally brought 
it in any statistical study of wages in the United 
ates. Even in the same occupation and in- 
stry, wages in the same community may vary 
msiderably from one firm to another. When 
he factor of widely separated communities is in- 
roduced, the pattern of variation tends to become 
ilmore marked. The problem becomes complex 
hen it is necessary, for some purposes, to average 
) a single expression prevailing levels of wages 
x many diverse industries in one community, 
nd to compare this result with that of another 


LY, as 


Post. 


:, the 


Thef@omposite of industries in another community. 
eTsed 


oths Measures of Intercity Wage Differences 
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A variety of measures of intercity differences 
n wages can be developed to serve varying spe- 
ialized needs; there is no single measure for all 
burposes. ‘Two such measures are discussed in 
lis article: (1) a measure of intercity differences 
n pay for comparable work (for the same job and 
ndustry); and (2) one that reflects the influence 
pn wage levels of the varying industrial and occu- 
ational composition of the areas compared. Us- 
ng the second measure, an area may rank high 
because of relatively high wages paid for similar 
ork, because of predominantly high wage in- 
lustries located there, or because of some combi- 
hation of these factors. 

The measurement of differences in wage levels 
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'Of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. 





for comparable work is complicated by the marked 
differences in industrial composition from area to 
area. Not only do industries vary widely in im- 
portance from city to city, but some industries 
do not even exist in many communities. For 
example, automobile assembly is found in only a 
few cities throughout the country; the basic iron 
and steel industry, although less highly concen- 
trated geographically than automobile production, 
is also located in relatively few communities. 
These are extreme examples of geographic con- 
centration. However, relatively few manufac- 
turing industries (except machinery, foundries, 
bakeries, and some other food industries) are found 
in all or practically all of the large cities in the 
United States. Even the omnipresent machinery 
industries are much more important in some com- 
munities than in others. 

Because of the lack of industrial uniformity, any 
general measure of differences in pay among cities 
for the same occupations and in the same indus- 
tries must either (a) omit industries that are 
highly concentrated in a few cities and thus become 
artificial and unrealistic, or (6) include those that 
are not found in all communities and become 
something less than a pure measure of differences 
in pay for comparable work. Therefore, no effort 
is made to present an over-all measure of differ- 
ences in pay for comparable work. 

The second measure discussed in this article, 
which reflects the influence of industrial composi- 
tion on average wage levels, is limited to manu- 
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facturing industries and deals with intercity differ- 
ences in the pay of the average factory worker. The 
wage measure used throughout this analysis is 
hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for over- 
time and, whenever possible, for night work. A 
study based on weekly or annual earnings might 
present a somewhat different picture. 
Comparative data are shown for 22 cities, for 
which a substantial volume of wage data was 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1945-46, and for which information on the cost of 
a city worker’s family budget is also available.’ 
The wage information extends to industrial activ- 
ities in adjacent communities that, together with the 
central city, constitute a relatively homogeneous 
wage area. 


Intercity Differences for Comparable Work 


How did the cities studied rank with respect to 
levels of pay for comparable work—that is, for 
the same occupation in the same industry? Al- 
though the marked differences in industrial com- 
position artd the complete absence of some im- 
portant industries in many communities precluded 
presenting any over-all or average measure of in- 
tercity differences, scme fairly broad conclusions 
can be drawn with regard to relative wage levels 
in a few industry groups and for some of the areas 
studied.* 


Manufacturing. In a broad sense, there was con- 
siderable consistency in the position of most cities 
from industry to industry. Cities paying relatively 
high wages in one industry generally stood above 
average in most other industries; thus, they might 
stand first in one case and fifth or sixth from the 
top in another, but not first in some cases and 
fifteenth or twentieth in others. However, within 
this general framework, the position of each city 
varied somewhat from industry to industry, with 
a distinct tendency for earnings to be higher in 





* For further information on the cost and content of this budget in the 22 
cities used in this article and in 12 other cities, as developed by the Bureau's 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living, see the Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1948 (pp. 131-170). 

4 Information on earnings for comparable work is limited to industries 
found in a number of cities included in the survey and for which the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics had collected information in its industry wage studies 
program during 1945 and 1946. Only the industry groups common to almost 
all cities studied are presented in table 1. The information refers to varying 
periods from January 1945 to October 1946; the period studied in any one 
industry was uniform in all cities but, unlike the information on the earn- 
ings of the average factory worker, the data used in this section were not 
adjusted to the same pay period. 





areas of relatively heavy concentration of an am 
dustry than in other cities. Detroit, for examp 
typically paid the highest wages in most me 
working industries. Among the cities studied 
also ranked first in chemical manufacture; jn }, 


ing, on the other hand, it ranked sixth. (), 













land, also a leading metalworking center, ranj, Men's 
next to Detroit and the West Coast cities in wag ove™” 
levels in this industry group. New York City. Mipsis 


the center of the apparel industry, paid the hj 
est wages in this industry group. For the m, 





































part, wages in New York were not outstanding !™® 
high in the metalworking or chemical industri, Mochi 
(tables 1 and 2). 
Machi 
Nonfer 
TaBLE 1.—Relative levels of straight-time hourly earning power 
in 22 cities, 1945-46 — 
Tool 8 
Estimated ta 
hourly earnings,| Rank ? by average hourly ey Corrul 
average factory ings for comparable work jn Foldir 
worker, Oc- industry groups Footw 
tober 1946 Furni 
City Nonmanut 
Rela- Manufacturing carinr 7 
“ime 3 os 
me- 
Rank 3 | 
dian Metal- 
ays Pies, | OPK: | trade, | Othe 
, ng, ’ 
1945 1945 1945 
8 ee 120 1 4 s 8 
i nnniciene: stadeibael 115 2 6 1 4 
Los Angeles. -_-.........- 110 3 5 5 5 | 
Pittsburgh. .........._- 110 3 8 13 12 | 
Seen 110 3 1 2 2 | 
San Francisco. ----..--- 110 3 2 2 1 | 
Portland, Oreg._ -....-- 110 3 3 4 6 | 
Cleveland.............. 105 8 il 6 7| 
te ei 105 8 7 7 3 | 
a is 105 & 11 i] 17 | 
_ 100 ll 15 10 14 
Philadelphia__.......... 100 ll 10 ll 9 | 
i i a eli ig 95 13 16 14 18 | 
(as EE: 95 13 13 12 12 | 
Indianapolis___......... 95 13 16 16 15 
Minneapolis...._______- 95 13 14 15 10 | 
oe 85 17 16 18 11 | 
Birmingham.._. 85 17 21 19 19 M 
St. Sra ee 85 17 . 17 16 x 
a chats cotinniinil 85 17 20 (4) 21 M 
| CGE ESSE 75 21 22 20 20 Nor 
Memphis...........-._- 75 21 19} (4 22 | - 
Pow 
1 Excluding premium pay for overtime and night work. Rac 


2 Where two or more cities rank equally, the highest rank has been assigne She 
to all such cities and the intervening ranks between these and the next cit 


are omitted. Other n 
3 See footnote 6, p. 602, for method of computing relatives. } 
‘4 Insufficient data to justify presentation of rank. Fol 
Foe 
Somewhat greater consistency was apparent ig *™ 
the rank of the West Coast cities (Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle) than of most jim 
of the other cities studied. These cities rankeijm }mi 
high, although not first, in practically all n-% isp 
dustries for which data were available. The¥ — 
were second only to Detroit in most of the metal ech 
wocy 


working industries. Comparing one West Coast 
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TaBLE 2.—Relative straight-time hourly earnings ' for comparable work in selected industries in 22 cities, 1945-46 

















































































































of an j 
[Average for all cities of 100,000= 100] 
Date Bir- 
Atlan-| Balti- Chica- | Cleve- m Hous- |Indian-| Los 
Industry x." . ta more — Boston | Buffalo go land Detroit ton | apolis | Angeles 
Manufacturing 
sand boys’ dress shirts....................--.. 1945 | (2) %/| @) (2) (2) 4] (3) 2) (2) (3) 112 
women’s and misses’ dresses_.___-...............-.- 1945 76 95 | (3) 91 (2) 87 98 : ‘ (2) 107 
Overalls and industrial SPN s.2.+51525+saneocon 1945 | (#) 70} () 102} (3) 138} () ’ ) 9) () 
C; IEEE pccnccepcecesenercceccccccccccpeecces 1945 | (3) (2) (?) 82/ (3) 78 101 (2) (2) (2) 100 
ity aril Nt sncnshainnsubeddh andacudedaaeten 1946} (2) 97 | (3) 98 106 108 | (3) 15} ( (2) 112 
the hi ee eae 1946 | (2) 80} (2) 9} ©) 108 104 116 83 e 105 
Drugs wd BRSGEENOS......... 22-22-22 oe enn neee 1946 | (?) 80} () 83 89 99 19} () 2) 111 
arrpisiing and peeaies jeenncansasonsaqegnamitl 1945 | (2) (2) (2) 92] () 104 104 121 (?) (2) 116 
Pabricated structural steel. __...................--.- 1945 | (2) (2) 91 97 106 95 106 125 98 04 112 
i etnatcancnsneceescasscctsosouesss 1945 71 104 63 87 104 105 112 118 84 100 103 
idustr; 1946 76 | (3) 72 89 111 103 108 117 92 100 104 
“\IG@ vigchinery, miscellaneous__.....................---- 1945 79 85 92 82 94 100 109 120 98 96 106 
1946 77 85 90 89 97 100 105 110 93 93 101 
innvchecetecseccssanepesccesnenigne 1945 (2) (2) (?) 85 (2) 93 103 121 @) 4 102 
Ro nic nnustdpobducsiedibiuneil 1945 67 75 91 101 100 110 113 (?) 102 
1946 | (3) (2) (2) 97 96 107 108 111 (2) (2) 108 
earning pout ReMems.........-- 2... ---ccccreeeercceeenne-e 1945 | (2) (2) 94 95 98 103 | (2) (3) (2) 112 
itinnenntacnctesccesdsesnnn< naeanteiion 1945 | (2) 115 {| (4) 83 | (3) 101 107} (3) (2) (2) 106 
ES ee 1945 74 (2) (2) 89 (2) 103 04 103 99 (2) 105 
nn in nen teemecneapelne 1945 | (2) 82| (2) 81 97 95 16/ () 95 
Dtber — had 
nine toe ia epee adevenmmesens 1945 72 85 79 97 106 101 112 93 117 
Ourly ea nr NN  .osnescamsplionubies 1945 | (2) 83 | (3) (2) 93 99 105 | (?) (2) (2) (2) 
> work in nn nancsnenpieachuanmacs 1945 | (2) 93 | (2) 99 ® 101 | (3) (?) (2) 119 
oe ac iintnclenasiapendiatt 1945} (2) 82/ (3) 106 2) 105 | (2) (2) (2) (2) 131 
Furniture, other than upholstered. ___...........--- 1945 | (2) 95} (3) 113 | (3) ill (2) (2) (3) 91 139 
N turi 
manutre, onmanufacturing 
uring ET GID, co ccccnccaccceccasccccscesss 1946 86 91 94 95 92 98 121 122 103 106 127 
tenn s , cnnasccmmnbanedaeoai 1945 95 85 107 9S 85 111 (2) (2) 90 100 98 
samen wanes Vareeey Stores............................. 1945 87 91 80 102 98 109 109 109 96 96 122 
1 | Power ies ‘ 60 87 56 103 108 115 120 109 72 102 113 
| Other Warehousing... 57 84 68 104 98 108 115 108 66 92 118 
Ze .__—i(iCdséiéisésC§OG SSUES 1945 89 94 90 89 85 112 113 114 101 95 112 
) Date! Mem-| Mil- | Min- | New | Phila | pitts. | Port- | Rich. | st. | 82 
| Industry ne phis | waukee —— York ori burgh one mond | Louis a Seattle 
| 
| Manufacturing 
| Appar 
rie sand boys’ dress shirts__....................-- 1945 | (2) (2) (2) 124 103 | (2) (2) (2) (2) | () 
Women’s and misses’ dresses____-............-----.-- 1945 (2) 73 129 103 (2) (?) (?) 84 89 92 
Overalls and industrial garments_................--- 1945 | (2) (3) (2) 86] (3) (2) (2) (2) (2) 118 
OR Sa ae 1945 (2) (2) (2) 110 103 (?) (?) (?) (?) 89 (?) 
| ! Chemicals: 
Industrial chemicals. ____. Sen) Le ee 1946 | (2) (2) (2) 91 101 (2) (3) (3) (2) 115 97 
Paints and varnishes. ....____................ neice 1946 | (2) 88 94 98 90 95| (2) (2) 96 15] (3) 
SE iiactddcctccaducsccceindesess 1946 (2) (?) (3) 95 110 (?) (3) (3) 04 113 (3) 
| Metalworking: 
| Electroplating and polishing......................-- 1945 | (2) (2) 98 89 94/ (3) (3) (2) (2) (3) (2) 
Fabricated structural steel_.....................-.-- 1945 | (2) (2) 92 110 101 (2) 117 82 90 116 ill 
lt ET ET ET EE 1945 | (2) 103 86 110 101 95 14 / () (2) 105 100 
1946 | (2) 103 87 98 100 99 102 | (3) 94 105 102 
Machinery, miscellaneous_.........................- 1945 96 99 94 97 98 100 111 (4) 91 109 115 
1946 81 108 97 99 99 105 104 (2) 89 108 109 
EEE TTT Edn ea ae 1945 | (2) (2) 90 96 | (2) (2) (2) (2) 95) (%) (?) 
EE SEE ES 1945 (2) 105 90 100 95 93 101 (2) 84 106 102 
1946 | (2) 9h 90 99 89 95 104} (2) 91 107} (2) 
 nawovnananes 1945 97 | (3) (2) (2) (2) 119 | (2) 96 115 106 
RRS 1945 | (2) (2) 85 96 105 | (4) (2) (2) (2) 107 (2) 
ssigne i “OE 1945 (2) 101 91 122 97 (2) 103 (4) 90 107 118 
xt cit CC TET TER TT 1945 (2) 91 M4 92 97 81 (4) (?) 90 (?) (?) 
Other manufacturing: 
a Se 1945 91 100 113 104 99 127 82 102 123 134 
Corrugated and fiber boxes........................-- 1945 | (2) 98} (2) 119 8 | (2) (2) (2) (2) 117 (2) 
Penns & en SN EA 1945 (2) (2) (?) 118 (2) (?) (2) (4) 85 (?) (7) 
se AR a al RT OR 1945 | (2) 87 | (2) i 89 | (3) (2) (2) 87 | (2) (3) 
econ, other than upholstered. ___.............- 1945 (2) 115 113 123 | (3) 123 | (3) (2) 119 115 
Nonmanufacturing 
Automobile and EN on, a 1946 103 98 04 98 98 59 115 85 109 117 108 
Department we = i a a 1945 91 91 95 104 102 104 104 06 97 116 ill 
Limited ad variety RN en at asiactinh aaiel 1945 89 93 100 102 102 89 122 a4 96 127 127 
aed necpeaneunbane 1945 64 107 94 119 95 90 121 71 82 131 129 
ee a  cncesceuawes 1945 63 98 98 118 101 104 119 75 04 122 121 
ATES a aE aS 1945 95 94 100 106 119 90 103 87 04 131 106 
' Excluding a y for overtime and — work. Relatives in ? Insufficient data to justify presentation of relative. 
each industry on averages for a limited number of occupations 





ast Given the satxe welght in all citioe, 
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city with another, the rank varied somewhat from 
industry to industry. 

Diversification of industrial production did not 
appear to give a wage area either a distinctly low 
or markedly high wage level within individual 
industries. Chicago, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
may be considered examples of considerable diver- 
sification. Chicago appeared to rank higher in 
most industries, followed by Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Boston, also fairly diversified, ranked 
lower in most industries than Philadelphia. Com- 
paring wages for comparable work with all cities 
studied, these cities held intermediate ranks 
between high-wage areas such as Detroit, New 
York, and the West Coast cities, and the lower- 
wage southern areas.‘ 





































Nonmanufacturing. The pattern for the non- 
manufacturing industries studied differed some- 
what from that for manufacturing, although there 
was a tendency for cities with relatively high 
wages in one group to stand relatively high in the 
other. The rank of the cities studied was more 
consistent mong three of the nonmanufacturing 
industries (laundries, warehouses, and limited 
price variety stores) than among manufacturing 
industries, or than among department and clothing 
stores or auto repair shops, in which incentive 
earnings were relatively important. 

San Francisco was the highest wage area, with 
Seattle ranking second.’ Portland, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, New York, Detroit, and Cleveland 
ranked somewhat below these two cities. Chi- 
cago’s position was about the same for nonmanu- 
facturing as for manufacturing as a whole. 
Earnings were lowest in Birmingham, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Houston, Atlanta, and Memphis. De- 
partment stores in Birmingham were a notable 
exception, and Houston also showed up higher in 
retail trade than in other nonmanufacturing. 


Intercity Differences in Factory Wage Levels 


Whenever various geographic subdivisions of the 
United States are compared in terms of average 
earnings of their population, the data comprising 
these averages usually reflect differences in pay 





‘On the whole, the industries suitable for interarea comparison are not of 
major importance in the southern areas studied. The most important 
southern industries, such as lumber, textiles, cotton garments, and furniture, 
are found mainly in smaller communities. 

* Seattle wages were relatively lower in clothing stores and auto repair 
shops. 









levels for the same occupations and indyg 
and also differences in the proportions of wo) 
engaged in high or low wage industries. A] thoy, 
no definite hierarchy of average wage levels 
industry has been established, it is well known 4) 
the metalworking industries generally proy; 
higher wages than textiles or furniture. Am, 
the metalworking industries, there are also mar; 
differences in earnings. When interarea comps 
sons of wages are confined to industrial work, 
only, the concentration of lower wage industy: 
in one area and higher wage industries in anot} 
may account for a substantial differential in ay, 
age earnings between the two areas even whs 
wages for similar work are on the same level. 
Among the 22 cities included in the study, ¢j 
average factory worker in October 1946 apparen(j 
received the highest hourly pay in New York Ci 
and the lowest pay in Atlanta and Memphi 
Earnings in New York were about three-fift) 
above the Atlanta and Memphis average. [ 
troit ranked second to New York; Pittsburgh ay 
the four West Coast cities were next in rank, fo 
lowed by Cleveland, Chicago, and Buffalo. (& 
table 1 for position of remaining cities.°) 
Comparison ot the average factory worker’s pa 
with pay for comparable work reveals that citi« 
which ranked above average in pay for manufa 
turing considered as a whole held a position above 
average in almost all manufacturing industries con 
sidered individually. However, there were numer 

































* The relatives presented in the first column of table 1 relate the estimate/ 
hourly earnings of the average factory worker in each city to the correspon 
ing average for the average (median) city. The estimated hourly earning 
for each city are based on earnings in all major industries in the city weightel 
by the city’s employment in these industries. (Less important industria 
for which information was readily available are also included in the overall 
averages.) For purposes of this study major industries were defined as thow 
employing 5 percent or more of the manufacturing workers in the area. 

Because the available information was somewhat limited and varied 2 
completeness and accuracy from area to area, the relatives in table | have bee 
rounded to the nearest 5 percent and should be considered only as rough sp 
proximations; the information is more reliable for determining the rank 
each city than for ascertaining just how much average wages in any one cit) 
varied from those paid in other communities. 

The wage information used was obtained as a byproduct of regular survey! 
made by the Bureau. Its industry wage study program was the principe 
source of the data used in estimating earnings of the average factory worker = 
each city. For some industries and areas, data were obtained on gross hour!) 
earnings (adjusted to exclude premium pay for overtime) from the Bureau’ 
Branch of Employment Statistics and from cooperating State agencies. |= 
formation on straight-time hourly earnings in some important plants *# 
derived from data collected for the Bureau’s index of urban wage rates, 10! 

changes in wage rates reported for this purpose were also used to adjust othe’ 
wage data to October 1946 levels. (In measuring the earnings of the averse 
factory worker, al! earnings data were adjusted to a common period to vou 
possible distortion resulting from the coverage of important industries in 00 
area at a different period from those in another.) 
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. cities that held one rank when comparable 
-« was considered and quite another when aver- 
, earnings of all workers were compared. In 
or words, the wage level of the average factory 
ker in a number of cities was appreciably 


indust 
of Work 

Althoy 
levels 
‘DOWN th 


























Y proyifitected by the importance of a particular high 
- Amogfie industry or group of industries. For exam- 
SO Marka. the leadership of New York City is traceable 
| COMpagmimarily to the predominance of the high wage 
| Workeflmparel industries there. At the time of study, 
industrigmpurly wages in that city’s apparel manufacture 
n anothdllere above those paid in practically any other 


snufacturing industry-area unit in the country; 
nd about a third of all manufacturing workers in 
ew York City were employed in this group of 
dustries. However, New York City did not 
ik first in many other industries when occupa- 
pal wages were compared. 

Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Birmingham also 
sumed a higher rank in the average factory 
orker’s pay, when industries were combined, than 
hen most industries were considered separately. 
he position of both Pittsburgh and Birmingham 
as raised by the importance of the high-wage 
sic iron and steel industry. Pittsburgh also had 
concentration of the high wage branches of elec- 
ical manufacture. Baltimore is a relatively 
mportant center of a number of high wage indus- 
ies (including apparel, shipbuilding, airplane 
roduction, basic iron and steel, and other metal- 
orking). Average wage levels in Richmond and 
Houston were also influenced by concentrations of 
latively well-paying industries in these areas. 
Although Chicago and Cleveland frequently 
howed different wage rates for comparable work, 
he average factory worker’s wage was about the 
ame in both cities. Both are leading metal- 
orking centers, with the concentration of metal- 
orking relatively greater in Cleveland than in 
hiceago; printing, food processing, and apparel 
ere more important in the latter city than in 
leveland. 

The position of the average factory worker in 
Vetroit was due to relatively high wage levels in 
ne metalworking field and to the predominance 
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ppt the high wage automobile and other metal- 


o yorking industries. Indeed, most cities with out- 


ae @etanding levels of pay for the average factory 


- yorker were important metalworking centers. 


ié position occupied by the West Coast cities, 





however, apparently resulted primarily from the 
relatively high level of wages paid in individual 
occupations and industries, and only to a lesser 
extent from the importance of such high wage 
industries as shipbuilding and metalworking. 
These cities stood relatively high in terms of either 
measure of intercity wage differences. 

Some of the southern areas, notably Atlanta 
and Memphis, retained their relatively low rank 
by either measure. These areas, on the whole, 
are not heavily industrialized, and their industries 
are relatively low in pay throughout the country. 
The wage levels of these areas are, therefore, de- 
pressed by the presence of predominantly low 
wage industries, as well as by lower pay for com- 
parable work. Unlike Birmingham or Richmond, 
they have no marked concentration of any high 
wage industry, such as steel or chemicals. 


Intercity Variations in Wages and Living Costs 


The foregoing discussion appears to show that 
differences in costs for comparable levels of living 
between cities do not explain intercity differences 
in hourly wages. Intercity variations in wages 
were distinctly greater than the difference in the 
cost of a city worker’s family budget. Among the 
22 cities under discussion, the cost of this budget 
varied by no more than 15 percent, whereas the 
range in hourly wages amounted to about 45 per- 
cent for the average factory worker.’ The infer- 
ence appears to be that there is a distinctly greater 
standardization of prices, particularly of food, 
throughout the Nation’s large cities than there is 
in hourly wages. Moreover, there were numerous 
dissimilarities in the rank of individual cities in 
wage and budget-cost levels (table 3).* 





? Percentages expressed in terms of average city. Considering comparable 
work the following tabulation summarizes the difference in earnings be- 
tween the lowest and highest wage cities studied: 


Number of 

Intercity range in straight-time average hourly earnings: industries 
i: ‘tnccnendmnbipecagdiebibeametiabebasongugkehed 2 
a noe one coe eb haeeetnibanheteresedent 1 
SE dcnsiecdeusdedenniaduestaoadnden bavdnatibesedwe a 
SE icnncd:-insandhnenbandeniniend EE Se 5 
ES Se ee OER AM .3 
45-49 percent... .._- babbedchnnenanin Sbébbuddblnewessanten cone 
50-54 percent ........... pith ddwabambiodam Din wttiadindibhni . 0 
CE ES EES ee a eS See 1 
60-64 percent... ___- bialimetetn Ee ee eer itenicnitiasie st 
ann tains aU beeeanent ‘ a Sn at 
75-79 percent .. 1 


Average (median) difference: 41 percent. 

8 It should be noted in this connection that the cities might show a different 
wage picture if they were ranked according to the earnings of the average wage 
earner, including nonmanufacturing as well as manufacturing employees; 
the proportion of nonmanufacturing workers and relative wage levels in 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing differ among cities. 
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These are not new developments. Examination 
of available information for a period prior to World 
War I indicates that the relatively wide differences 
in wages compared with living costs and the dis- 
similarities in the rank of many cities with respect 
to prices and wages existed at that time. How- 
ever, the position of many cities with respect to 
both wage levels and living costs has changed in the 
interval. A few comparisons between the period 
prior to World War I * and the time of the present 
study are pertinent.” 


TABLE 3.—Relative levels of estimated straight-time hourly 
earnings ' of average factory worker, October 1946, com- 
pared with total cost of city worker’s family budget, March 
1946, 22 large cities 

















Estimated |City worker’s family 
relative,’ | budget cost 
City average 

hourly 

earnings (Relative *) Rank? 
New York.._. ‘ — cme 120 102 3 
Detroit Pe eal 115 101 6 
Los Angeles ; eam 110 100 10 
Pittsburgh... = neue’ 110 99 14 
Seattle ° ; eet 110 105 1 
San Francisco.... ‘ dee 110 103 2 
Portiand, Oreg.. alk bam s 110 99 14 
Cleveland. ..... Siktatied kndwntesetrebiied 105 98 17 
REET Se SE ST IN SS Ss Sa ie 105 101 6 
Buffalo : Silane oul 105 Wt 21 
Milwaukee... ‘iteantithibbet 100 101 6 
Philadelphia. i, AE ce ae 100 97 18 
Baltimore. PERT EL SPITE F 95 101 6 
Boston... Mt ES EET IFES: Kael 95 102 3 
EE ETS CLE es 05 8 20 
Minneapolis... taal eet tills 95 100 10 
Houston... al nh BS A ep TE ited. 85 91 22 
Birmingham. ... Sree 85 100 10 
St. Louis. .. DE PER BES: 85 102 3 
RETR EET SE IT OIE 85 100 10 
TE ee a arte pea ey Tee Sees 75 97 18 
| Ses ae Re are, Pe 75 99 14 











! Excluding premium pay for overtime and night work. 

1 Median city = 100. 

' Where two or more cities rank equally, the highest rank has been assigned 
to all -_ and the intervening ranks between these and the next city 
are omitted. 


Detroit, currently one of the relatively high-wage 
and cost-of-living cities in the country, was among 





* The sources used for this comparison are a study made by the Board of 
Trade of Great Britain (Report of an Enquiry . . . into working class rents, 
housing and retail prices together with rate of wages . . . in the principal 
industrial towns of the United States of America, London 1911) and U. 8. 
Department of Commerce and Labor, Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor No. 77 
(Washington 1908). 

© Only rough comparisons between the two periods can be made, since the 
methods used and the type of information collected (both on living costs and 
wages) in the two periods are not closely comparable. No information on 
West Coast cities was included in the studies of the period prior to World 
War I. 









the lowest prior to World War I. In both per, 
wages in Atlanta were relatively low, but jy 
earlier period its living costs were higher comp 
with other communities than in 1946. Ing, 
Atlanta showed the highest living costs of , 
city studied prior to the First World War, ¢ 
rently, Memphis and St. Louis stand considers) 
higher in terms of living costs than in hoy 
wages, and the relative wage position of }y 
cities has apparently declined since the oe, 

years of the century. Chicago stood relatiy, Coll 
higher in the wage scale and lower in living ¢,, 
prior to World War I than after World Wa; 
In the earlier period, wages in Chicago apparen{ 
were higher than in any city for which data , 
available in both periods. Its wages were app 
ciably above those reported in Cleveland, whj 
ranked considerably lower than currently. In¢ 
trast, Milwaukee stood lower both in terms 
levels of pay and cost of living before World W; 
than it did at the end of World War II. Thy 
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was no marked change in the relative position igt 
New York with respect to either wages or liyiqugott™ 
costs between the two periods. hen ¢ 

A comparison of the present study of intercit ow : 
differences, based on 1945-46 data, with a stud we 
made during World War II (in 1943) indicates gop 


good deal of consistency between the two period, orm 
despite the fact that the studies were based if}. G 
different types of information." However, thuch j 
present study indicates relatively higher earning 
for Chicago, Los Angeles, and Boston and love 
pay for Indianapolis and Philadelphia than we 
reported for manufacturing industries in the 1 
study. In the case of nonmanufacturing, th 
pay levels in Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and Detri 
appear relatively lower in the present stud 
than in 1943. 


as p 





ut On the whole, the 1943 study was more nearly comparable to the ink 
mation presented on earnings for similar work than to that on pay 0! 
average factory worker. The methods used in the 1943 study are descrie 
in the Monthly Labor Review, August 1944 (p. 237); for other studies 
regional wage differentials, see issues of October 1946 (p. 511) and April ! 
(p. 371). 
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rvice: Functions 
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48 NEED FOR SOME PUBLIC FACILITY for bringing 
orkers and jobs together was recognized in this 
mntry as early as 1907. ‘To avoid congestion in 
ie ports of entry the Information Service in the 
epartment of Labor was authorized to supply 
igrants with information on employment op- 
prtunities. However, it was not until 1933, 
hen depression was widespread and unemploy- 
nent persisted on a greater scale than ever before 
xperienced, that the Federal-State public em- 
loyment system was established. 
Confronted with the necessity for appropriating 
normous sums for public works and relief projects, 
he Government sought means for assuring that 
‘T, “uch jobs as did exist in private industries would 
hinge filled promptly to reduce the cost of welfare 
lov@lrograms. Accordingly, the Wagner-Peyser Act 
1 wemvas passed in 1933 providing for the establishment 
» off a Federal-State Employment Service system. 
- tig The objectives of the Employment Service pro- 
etroigeam are to assist in achieving the nationally de- 
stugqgeared policies of maximizing employment, job 
mtinuity, sustained purchasing power, and high 
evels of production. Its “Six-Point Program” is 
eigmearried out through the local employment offices 
“Gof the affiliated State Employment Services. 


scribe 
“ (1) An effective placement service for all job 
seekers and employers to assist in achieving full 

use of our production and labor resources. 
(2) Employment counseling which assists workers 
who need such help to determine their present or 
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' Assistant Director for Program of the United States Employment Service. 





potential occupational abilities and interests in the 
light of realistic information about job require- 
ments and employment opportunities. This serv- 
ice facilitates the placement of disabled veterans 
and other handicapped workers, youth entering 
the labor market, and other workers with occupa- 
tional adjustment problems. 

(3) Special services to veterans which includes 
counseling, priority in job referrals, and develop- 
ment of suitable employment opportunities for 
the disabled. 

(4) Industrial services through which occupa- 
tional analysis materials, personnel aids, tools, and 
other techniques developed by the Employment 
Service for the effective selection, assignment, and 
transfer of workers are made available to 
employers. 

(5) Labor market information and analysis which 
provides information about labor-market develop- 
ments on job opportunities on an occupational, 
industrial, and area basis for job seekers, for em- 
ployers for the location of plants or the scheduling 
of production or marketing activities, and other 
groups whose activities are affected by manpower 
considerations. 

(6) Community participation which calls upon 
the Employment Service to cooperate in local em- 
ployment planning programs for maintaining high 
levels of stable employment. 


The United States Employment Service carries 
out the Federal Government’s responsibilities for 
the employment-service program as it affects not 
only the domestic economy but also international 
relations. It cooperates with other departments 
of Government in carrying out the national policy 
for the promotion of maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power; works with 
other agencies such as the National Security 
Resources Board in the development of plans and 
programs for coping with a national emergency, 
particularly insofar as manpower problems affect 
our national security; maintains, in accordance 
with statutory requirements, a National Advisory 
Council of management, labor, representatives of 
agriculture, and the public for analyzing employ- 
ment problems and making recommendations on 
the public employment-service system and its 
activities for facilitating employment adjustment, 
and for assisting and maintaining high levels of 
employment and job stability. 
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Methods and techniques developed in other 
countries have been modified and expanded to 
meet conditions existing in this country. A vast 
amount of occupational research werk has been 
conducted and great progress has been made in 
defining and describing the 30,000 occupations 
found in our economy. Test development has 
been emphasized, and a number of specific occu- 
pational, aptitude, and oral trade tests have been 
prepared. Use of such tests is becoming increas- 
ingly important for proper selection and referral of 
qualified workers in accordance with employers’ 
specifications. Insofar as the tests result in the 
placement of workers in jobs in accordance with 
their qualifications and interests, unnecessary 
labor turn-over is reduced and job stability 
is promoted. 

Following the Second World War, the USES 
made available to the States a general aptitude- 
test battery which is becoming widely used as the 
basis for the improvement of the job-counseling 
program. Through this test battery it is possible 
to develop a more complete knowledge than for- 
merly of the*qualifications and interests of individ- 
uals and to render them greater assistance in 
arriving at a sound vocational decision. Moreover, 
its use also serves to increase public acceptance 
and prestige of the local office as a counseling and 
testing center in the community. 

The USES has made a notable contribution to 
labor-market information through its local labor- 
market analyses. Its regular reports provide a 
unique picture of current employment conditions 
and employment prospects. Its labor-market 
information is extensively used not only by the 
State Services, but by business concerns, private 
groups, and other governmental agencies whose 
programs are affected by labor-market considera- 
tions. 

Since the war, a great deal of experimental 
work has been conducted in methods of taking 
applications and in the selection and referral of 
workers. Extensive use has been made of an appli- 
cation procedure, whereby the applicant provides 
all the essential information necessary for selection 
and referral, thus reducing the time required for 
personal interview. Results have been very good 
and staff time has been freed for aggressive devel- 

opment of job opportunities for applicants. 











History of USES » 1984 
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The Wagner-Peyser Act provided that thp 
ministrative costs of operating the State and |r 






offices of the Employment Service would }. Mhive fol 
nanced jointly by the Federal and State Gove taxes 

ments on a 50-50 matching basis. Pending (fen De! 
time, however, when States could enact necesg, ,pensa 
legislation and make appropriations for partiflm 1938, _ 
pating in the program, a federally operated \firpest 
tional Reemployment Service was established ajimeting § 
financed out of emergency funds. Prior to q#MMpiic em 
when the last remaining States became affilia: dim of th 











with the United States Employment Service. 
facilities had to be greatly expanded to handle 4} 
workload connected with the payment of uney 
ployment-compensation benefits. The cost of 
pansion of the facilities was met by the Fede 
Government under Title III of the Social Securit 
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Act, so that the State matching funds accountediiiam aD 
for only about 10 percent of the total cost. Frog July 
1942 to 1946, the system was federally operatefiiLess t 
and therefore entirely financed by the Feder the ‘ 
Government. Since the return of the local offfijred t 
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fices to State administration in 1946, the Feder 
Government has continued to finance the entin 
cost. 

Today, the system consists of 1,800 full-timg 
local offices and 2,700 part-time and itinerant of 
fices administered directly by State agencies af 
filiated with the USES. 

The USES is responsible for assisting in estab 
lishing and maintaining systems of public em 
ployment offices in the several States, and for c 
ordinating the public employment offices through- 
out the country. It is further required to increase 
the usefulness of these public employment offices 
by developing and prescribing minimum standards 
of efficiency, by assisting them in meeting prob- 
lems peculiar to their localities, by promoting 
uniformity in administrative and statistical pro- 
cedures, by furnishing and publishing information 
as to opportunities for employment, and by main- 
taining a system of transferring labor between the 
several States. Owing to the lack of employment 
opportunities in private industry in the early 
1930’s, the major activity consisted of certifying 
job seekers to welfare and relief projects and  § 
public works. 
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» 1935, the Congress enacted social-security the employment offices for job placement, job 
jstion including provision for State systems information, job counseling, and other services 
At the Mlnemployment compensation. The unemploy- totaled 8,300,000; job applications amounted to 
> ANd |odllmt-compensation program did not become ef- 6,600,000; employment counseling interviews 










uld be Miive for several years except for the collection 
© Govegiil igxes to build up unemployment reserves. 
Dding (fon nearly half of the State unemployment- 
Necessa@Mpensation systems initiated benefit payments 


1938, this country was in the throes of the 
ated \#b-nest employment decline in its history, neces- 
Shed aimting great expansion in the facilities of the 
’ to 19@MMplic employment offices. The problems arising 
affiliat@lm of the tremendous unemployment-compensa- 
Vice, tilly workload were complicated by organizational 
dle thfdequacies and problems arising with respect to 
f Unenfilfstionships between the Federal Government 
St of efM4 the States. Under these circumstances, the 
Feder@iifhderal Government decided to consolidate the 
Securit{ilminctions of the unemployment-compensation pro- 
counte@i/m and the USES in the Social Security Board 
From July 1, 1939. 
Perate@ilf Less than a year after the USES was transferred 
Federaih the Social Security Board, the President de- 
cal offered the existence of a national emergency and 
“ederaffifunched a national defense program in which the 
entig™#SES was to have an important role.’ With the 
laration of war, the system was transferred to 
ederal operation upon the President’s request to 
e State Governors, and shortly afterwards it 
is transferred to the newly established War 
anpower Commission and became the main 
estabferating arm of that agency in the recruitment 
> emfimd transfer of civilian manpower. 
or cM When the War Manpower Commission was 
ough-Miquidated in 1945, the USES was transferred 
Tease the Department of Labor because its pro- 
fficesfiam was regarded’ as being more closely re- 
lards@M™@ted to other activities in the Department than 
rob-M™ the activities of the Federal Security Agency, 
ting which the Bureau of Employment Security is 
pro-M™cated. The Employment Service continued as 
tion Federal system until November 15, 1946, when 
ain- fhe State and local offices were transferred to 
the Mtate administration. 
lent 
uly (Retivities of Local Offices 
ing 
to ™ Lhe Employment Service performance depends 
pon the staff and facilities of the local offices. 
tis here that all the efforts of the Service come to 
Tuition. In 1947, the number of calls made upon 
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totaled 1,300,000; and employer service calls 
totaled 2,200,000. There were 11,500,000 job 
referrals resulting in 6,300,000 placements in 
practically all types of employment and industry— 
a significant change in the character of the place- 
ment work as compared with prewar years. In 
1940, only 20 percent of the nonfarm placements 
were in manufacturing industries, where better- 
paying and longer-duration jobs are found than 
elsewhere, as compared with 35 percent in 1947. 


Technical Aid and Administrative Review 


The Federal Government through the USES is 
responsible for leadership to assure that a dynamic 
program geared to changing labor-market con- 
ditions will be carried on in the local offices of the 
51 State and Territorial agencies affiliated with it. 
The USES prepares and maintains for all States 
uniform occupational classifications, job definitions 
and descriptions, and technical aids for the 
selection and referral of workers to jobs. It 
prepares specialized materials for the use of the 
States to assist in the placement of disabled war 
veterans and other handicapped workers. The 
USES maintains a national, uniform system for 
the collection of reports from all States and local 
offices and analyzes information on employment 
conditions and employment opportunities for the 
major labor-market areas, industries, and occupa- 
tions. This information is exchanged among the 
local offices and made available to other Govern- 
ment agencies having programs and activities 
concerned with labor-market developments. In 
cooperation with the States, the USES, on a 
current basis, analyzes operating experience with 
a view to improvement in methods of registering, 
interviewing, selecting, and referring workers and to 
maintenance of employer relations for job develop- 
ment activities. It provides staff training ma- 
terials to the States and works with the States to 
assure the introduction and adaptation of program 
materials to meet local needs. Broad guides to 
the organization and management of employment 
service activities are developed for use by the 
State agencies. 

The farm-labor program which was carried on 
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in the Department of Agriculture during wartime 
as an emergency program was returned to the 
USES and affiliated State agencies on January 1, 
1948. The USES is responsible for the planning, 
development, and initiation of policies, standards, 
organization, and operating methods to assure an 
adequate system of recruitment and placement of 
farm workers. 

In addition, the USES maintains a clearance 
system for all types of workers between the several 
States, giving particular attention to the skills of 
workers not available in the community in which 
the demand exists and to professional and tech- 
nical workers whose employment opportunities 
are in the national labor market. 


Influence of Experience of Other Countries 


In developing its employment service system, 
the United States has utilized the experience of 
other countries. Organizationally, the system 
has much in common with that of Switzerland. 
The Federal authority establishes standards and 
policies but the States have a great deal of au- 
tonomy in working out operational details best 
suited to local conditions. 





The United States only became a membe, of 
International Labor Organization in 1934 be 
did not ratify the Unemployment Convyentj, a 
1919. Since becoming a member, howeye 
has participated actively in matters cone H 
with the public employment service. Stimy|, 
by the employment service recommendation: 
1944 regarding the need for the developmey; 
an efficient employment service for the trang); 
from war to peace, the USES developed its “s 
Point Program”’ for introduction as soon ag }, 
tilities ceased in 1945. The United States 
active in the thirtieth session of the Internatio, 
Labor Conference in developing a new: convent 
and recommendation relating to employm 
service organization. The State agencies hy 
been consulted on the results of the conference , 
their suggestions will be reflected in the discuss 
of the convention and recommendation at ; 
thirty-first session in San Francisco this year, 

The United States has benefited greatly fp 
its participation in the International Labor ( 
ference discussions of the Employment Serv; 
Organization, which have given great emph: 
to the positive aspects of the public employme 
service program. 


JAM] 
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"7 ABOLITION OF WARTIME RESTRICTIONS on 
hor in Hawaii released those forces tending 
vard unionism which had accumulated before 
» war, and which had been intensified under 


1 at { . 

vear. [gplitary Government controls during the war. In 
tly frmMi-47, Hawaii changed from one of the least 
or Cogmpganized to one of the most highly organized 


as of the United States. This movement per- 
sated every aspect of the Territory’s economy. 
In rapid succession, beginning in June 1944, the 
ational War Labor Board was extended to 
awaii; the Office of the Military Governor 
mounced that all labor disputes would be 
ndled by civilian officials; and the President of 
e United States terminated martial law. Im- 
ediately, organizing activity on the part of both 
0 and AFL unions increased; the International 
ogshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
ILWU) of the CIO played a leading role and sub- 
quently became by far the most powerful single 
non, 
















Serv; 
mphe 
loymer 


de-Union Recognition 


Very few employers in the Territory granted 
nion recognition without recourse to an election 
onducted by the National Labor Relations Board. 
herefore, the record of petitions for union repre- 
entation filed with the NLRB as here indicated 
stitutes virtually a complete record of the 
ions’ efforts to gain recognition. 

‘Of the University of Hawaii. This is the second of two articles on eco- 


mic and labor trends in Hawaii. The first appeared in the May 1948 issue 
the Monthly Labor Review (p. 488). 





In 1945, the Territorial Legislature passed the 
Hawaii Employment Relations Act (the Little 
Wagner Act), which provided machinery for ob- 
taining recognition for most of those employees not 
covered by the National Labor Relations Act. Six 
official elections were held under this act in 1945; 
all of them resulted in union certification. Of the 
15 elections held in 1946, 14 resulted in union 
certification. Three were held in 1947 but only 
one resulted in certification. Accurate figures on 
union membership are not available but in this 
respect the Hawaiian situation is not exceptional. 
The largest representation of AFL members is in 
the building construction and metal trades indus- 
tries and the next largest in the teamsters’ unions 
(including general teamsters, gasoline and oil 
drivers, and dairy workers). The remainder of 
AFL membership consists of persons in the 
service and trade industries. 


Nutaber of NLRB representation petitions resulting in— 
Union 


Elections certifications ! 
ES 1 
ie tad ah weal 7 6 
ii 4 4 
1941 4 4 
1942. é 0 0 
1943 _ _- 6 6 
1944___ 34 34 
1945_ 66 61 
1946___ 105 95 
Dh 4m Uidinis ko atuinities 225 18 


1 By date of the filing of the petition. 
2 There were two additional recognitions without NLRB elections. 


The great bulk of the CIO membership is con- 
centrated in the ILWU, and the remaining mem- 
bership is largely in the National Union of Mari- 
time Cooks and Stewards (including the culinary 
and service workers) and in the American Com- 
munications Association. 

During the spring of 1944, the ILWU first began 
filing petitions for representation in sugar mills. 
The direction of election was issued in January 
1945 and the certification of representation on 
March 22, 1945. The ILWU won all elections 
except in one mill where the AFL had a majority. 
Certain plantation employees had been ruled to 
be agricultural laborers and not within the juris- 
diction of the NLRB. After a cross-check was 
made by mutual agreement between the union and 
the sugar companies, the ILWU was recognized 
as the bargaining representative for the plantation 
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workers.’ Thus, both plantation and mill work- The need for an upward revision of Wages fae most 
ers in the sugar industry were included in the so clear that increases were written into prac; me Of 
industry-wide union contract. all of the contracts when they were first negoti,jmre W* 

In 1945 and 1946, NLRB elections also were However, the continued extension and ,,;dm™mome ! 
held covering the pineapple canning industry,and _tion of labor organization and the conti, » resul 
the ILWU was certified as collective bargaining upward trend in prices led to more _jngjgfmuding 


Elections held under the Hawaii demands and to a series of strikes throughgmmthe P 


representative. 
king | 


Employment Relations Act for the pineapple 1946 and 1947. 
plantation workers also resulted in the certifica- 
tion of the ILWU as bargaining representative. 
Separate industry-wide contracts were negotiated Straight-Time Average Earnings 
for cannery workers and for plantation workers. in Hawaii, 1947 

In view of (1) the freezing of wages by the Mili- Selected industries a ial 
tary Government curing the war, (2) the contin- pantine 100 
ued upward trend of the general level of prices, All Workers CCE 
and (3) the strong support accorded to the unions . 
by Hawaiian labor, it was inevitable that there 
should be a powerful postwar move for higher Women 
wages end improved conditions based on collective 
bargaining and union-management contracts. sats = 

In achieving these ends the unions held that 
they were unnecessarily impeded by the almost 
universal insistence of management on NLRB abba 
elections before certification was granted and by PINCAPPLE 
other legal requirements which postponed action. CANNERIES a 
Management, on the other hand, wanted time to tt ese aail Ld 
obtain industrial relations experts and to organize Men 
staffs for collective bargaining purposes. Never 
before in the history of the plantation industries 
had management faced this situation. This is not iy came 
to say that union contracts were new to the Terri- All Workers ap 
tory. Some unions had been operating under con- Bi penance - 
tracts long before World War II, but such con- sbittehieen ie Jen 
tracts covered relatively small groups. Previously Eee La 
industrial relations on the plantations had con- Sep ree Syperee Fan h eayeeet Lal 
sisted primarily of a gradual improvement in th lag 2a Nate 
wages and working conditions by management feos 
decision; good-will activities, largely based on the The sugar strike of 1946 constituted a bas{iituils « 
policies of individual plantation or plant managers; test of union strength. Labor unity was in ~ 
and specific local concessions, here and there, to cated in the ILWU announcement of 15,406 votgiiowaii : 
meet specific complaints. But the complexities of | for, and only 123 votes against, astrike. Negotig. a 


negotiating union-management contracts on an ‘ions began in July and centered on wages 
on the elimination of perquisites in favor of equiv 


industry-wide basis required both a new organi- ys 

zational approach on the part of management and lent additional not >a a segs — Other or 

: were at issue, however, including hours, unit 

in many instances a readjustment of attitude and shop, vacations with pay, holiday pay, paid si 

» ilosophy. leave, a uniform pension plan, and pay for trav 
time. 





















































* The Hawaii Employment Relations Act provided machinery for deter- . 
mination of representation of employees not covered by the National Labor The strike began September 1 and lasted unt 


Relations Act and the existence of this statute may account in part for the November 18 (79 days), except on one plantatio 


willingness of the employers to grant recognition of plantation workers on : ‘ « , 
the basis of a cross-check. where it continued until January 1, 1947. It» 
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of Wage, Mm most costly strike in Hawaiian history. In 
© practije of the high tensions that were generated, 
t negotigdmre WAS virtually no violence with the exception 
ANd ypjdimmome localized incidents on the Island of Maui. 






, result was a victory for the plantation unions,* 





> Contiy on 
Te insigmuding & marked increase in wages, the abolition 
throug the perquisite system, and improvements in 





king conditions. 






ses and Living Costs 





"ni ; if 
ne though the earnings of Hawaiian labor are 


the most part comparable to those of workers 
similar occupations on the mainland‘ (see 
ie for straight-time hourly earnings), the 
rchasing power of a dollar is somewhat lower 
Hawaii. Between 1940 and 1948, the rate of 
rease in consumers’ goods prices in the Terri- 
y closely paralleled that on the mainland, but 
the average at a level 25 percent higher. This 
tinuing differential is partially due to higher 
ipping and handling costs of 65 percent of the 
od consumed in the Territory, and practically 
of the clothing, shoes, household equipment, 
ilding materials, motor cars, and other manu- 
tured items which must be imported from the 
sinland. But the prices of many locally pro- 
yced items, such as meat, dairy products, eggs, 
bd poultry, are also higher, due in part to the 
gher production costs in Hawaii of some im- 
prtant consumer items. 

In comparison with mainland living standards, 
o disadvantages * to Territorial labor are clearly 
ident: The cost of food is higher in Hawaii and 
he present per capita consumption of protective 
bods is below mainland standards; and homes are 


= 

















‘The provisions of the union contract which followed the sugar strike 
dopted Nov. 19, 1946) are too complex to be covered in this article. For 
ils see the Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 926, The Economy 
Hawaii in 1947 (in press). 

‘There is a considerable range in mainland wages. The general level in 
wali falls somewhat below that of the West Coast States, for example, 
it is above the general wage level of the Southern States. There are also 
nsiderable differences in the position of the wage structure of specific 
waiian industries relative to the wage structure of similar mainland indus- 
The level of wages throughout the Hawaiian economy is thus not 
ut of line with the general level in the American economy as a whole. 
‘Perhaps the greatest single disadvantage of Hawaiian laborers is their 
elation. Many a Hawaiian worker has never seen any island in the Terri- 
except the one on which he was born. Very few of them are able to afford 
ne expense of traveling to any continental area. The schools, motion pic- 
ravage’: Rewspapers, and radio stations bring information regarding world 
ents to the Territory, but the lack of any direct personal contact with the 
orld outside of Hawaii gives these news reports an air of unreality. The 
insularity in the outlook and experience of the island-born Hawaiian worker 
fannot be measured in terms of earnings or standards of living, but it is a 
avantage of which he is becoming increasingly aware. 
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less substantially constructed and the cost of 
building or buying a home is decidedly higher 
than it is on the mainland. 

On the other hand, Hawaiian labor enjoys some 
distinct advantages. Workers in the Territory 
are free from extremes of heat and cold which 
mainland workers must face; hence, they need 
not make the expenditures for fuel, heavy clothing, 
and other items necessary to adjust to seasonal 
changes. They have more immediate daily access 


Straight-time average hourly earnings ' in selected 
industries in Hawaii, 1947? 

















Industry - i Men | Women 
Sugar plantations (including =a) PR Mee. He (3) 4 $0. 04 (3) 
Pineapple plantations .....................--- 22. $0. 88 5.89 $0. 74 
— canneries: 

ES en ee ee 04 1.01 i 
i noes ranhingindinitibted 1.03 1.05 85 
Intermittent workers....................- ct + . 86 .73 

ss cn cncichecughecctnuaenanes 1.41 1.41 |.. ; 
i EN oo as cide ede wai ae 1.05 BA Es deinen ; 
Manufecturing: 

wend CE ee ees ae .77 (*) (8) 

Be RE RS in ae : . 94 1. 04 oa 
~~ (mechanical departments).......___- 1. 30 1.45 83 
Automotive sales, rfrarages, and service stations. 1.13 (7) (") 

Genera] merchandise and apparel stores. - - - - . 1.04 1. 27 89 
SG PE a ap one . 93 1. 06 . 70 
A TR : 1. 25 1. 28 . 85 
Service: Laundries and dry cleaners... .___. ied . 76 . 95 . 70 
i‘ QE Agere neon 1. 21 1.40 1.06 





1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 

2 Data relate to single pay periods during February~April 1947. Employees 
in managerial, supervisory, and professional positions, and ~ are @x- 
cluded ~" all industries. Adult, part-time workers are included only in the 
su and pineap — industries. Data for sugar plantations includes men 
office workers; ce workers are excluded in all other industries and data 
for this group, including representation from industries not listed in the table, 
are shown separately. 

4 Data for women workers not available. 

4 After this average was computed (Feb. 1947), a renegotiation of the union 
contract (Aug. 1, 1947) provided for an increase in the minimum hourly wage 
in all classifications of 8 cents an hour. 

5 After these averages were computed (Feb. 1947) a renegotiation of the 
union contract (involving a strike from July 11 to July 16, 1947) igeaey » for 
an increase of 10 cents an hour in fhe minimum wage for each labor grade. 

6 — number of men workers to justify presentation of data for 


each se 
’ Insufficient number of women workers to justify presentation of data for 


each sex. 
Source: BLS Bulletin No. 926, The Economy of Hawaii in 1947 (in press). 


to beaches, mountains, and other recreational areas 
than has the typical mainland worker. The per 
capita ownership of motor cars in Hawaii is high. 
Schools, hospitals, and social welfare services are 
equal to those of the average United States com- 
munity on all economic levels in Hawaii as are 
also public services such as fire and police protec- 
tion, bus and other public transportation services, 
and public recreational facilities. In those indus- 
tries that typically provide, elsewhere, only sea- 
sonal or casual employment (such as agriculture 
or building construction), Hawaiian labor has a 
higher degree of continuity of employment. 
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Current Conditions and Trends 


In conclusion, certain fundamental trends 
clarify the current position of labor in Hawaii. 

In the Hawaiian labor force, made up of a 
number of different racial groups, most of which 
were imported into the Islands as laborers at 
various times,® there remain distinct economic 

differences. Of the four primary racial groups, 
the Filipinos (the most recent migrants) are the 
least firmly established. They generally consti- 
tute the lowest average income group in the in- 
dustries in which they are employed. The 
average earnings of Japanese (who came earlier 
and are the largest non-Caucasian group) are on 
an appreciably higher level. The Chinese (the 
first oriental group to settle in Hawaii) show a 
somewhat higher average of earnings than the 
Japanese, but this difference is less marked than is 
the gap between the average earnings of Japanese 
and Filipinos. Caucasians constitute the highest 
income group, but this difference is clearly 
diminishing. 

These generalizations are, of course, subject to 
numerous individual exceptions. The number of 
concerns that are owned and administered by non- 
Caucasians (many of them employing Caucasian 
workers) is growing. Postwar unions in Hawaii 
(in contrast to prewar) tend to minimize racial 
distinctions within the unions but emphasize such 
distinctions as between labor and management (in 
terms of an oriental caucasian cleavage). The 
general long-run trend is thus toward a gradual 
elimination of racial-economic stratification. 

The 1939 labor survey’ clearly indicated a 
difference in the general wage levels by islands; at 
that time Oahu (Honolulu) had the highest level 
of wages. Although this difference still persists, 





$ It should be noted, however, that the great majority of residents of oriental 
origin are Hawaiian-born citizens of the United States. 

‘Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 687: Labor in the Territory of 
Hawaii, 1939. 








it is decidedly less marked. The basic tro», 
toward its obliteration by virtue of industry. 
union-management contracts and the rapid oy, 
sion of inter-island air transport. 
Employment conditions are less favorabj, 
1948 than they were in 1940-47, owing to the, 
tinued decline of employment in defense cong, P 
tion and maintenance; the general decreas 
Federal expenditures in the Territory; the p.. 
increase in mechanization of plantation and 
operations; the return of large numbers of veto, 
resident in the Territory (together with the » 
ual expiration of special veteran unemployn, Flor 
payments and the exhaustion of individual bo 
funds) ; the reduction in sugar-cane acreage inc} 
ing the liquidation of two plantations; and ; 
marked increase in the population of Hawaij, 
Possible means of reversing the rising une 
ployment trend are an increase in the tour 
trade; the expansion of fishing and fish canniy 
new export crops (such as papaya or macaday 
nuts), and truck gardening for local consumpti 
In the spring of 1948 none of these developme 
had been sufficiently great to warrant optimis 
Up to the spring, also, unions had been | 
vigorous in pressing their demands than they w: 
in 1947. This appears to be due to the empl 
ment conditions noted above and to the rece 
development of right and left wings within ti 
Hawaiian labor movement coupled with a ris 
public tension in respect to the Communist issu 
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No factor is currently of greater significance id de} 
the Hawaiian economy than labor-managemeggg The 
relations. Racial and political issues in tiggions 
Territory have added to the usual tensions th#jpoper 





surround industrial relations, and collective bagirty 
gaining lacks stability and the necessary flexgmstoni 
bility. The Territory is facing economic reaigmehind 
justments which require labor and managemenggpuntr 
agreements geared to the realities of the Hawaiagypiiuer 
economy as a whole. Current prospects {ig™plicie 
harmony, however, are not good. 
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THE EASTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES covered 
this article (Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Greece, 
mgary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, 
viet Union, and Yugoslavia), in all but one 
bania) the cooperative movement was first 
bjected to increasing pressures of authoritarian 


ley welmactices in the 1930’s, and then utilized by the 
emplogmpvernment or the invaders for their own purposes 
> recegmring the Second World War. At the end of 


hin ¢j 
A isi 
it issy 
ance | 


stilities, nevertheless, there was in all these 
tions at least a cooperative structure, however 
eat its loss of independence and however far it 
i departed from recognized cooperative practice. 


zemei™ The regaining of cooperative freedom (in most 
in til@gions) was followed by vigorous growth, but the 
is thalMoperatives have now become subject to single- 


e bagirty totalitarianism under a different name. 
fle@iM#stonia, Latvia, and Lithuania have disappeared 
read™mehind the “‘iron curtain,’ and all of the other 

emeimpuntries, except Greece, are either strongly 

vailsgm@fluenced or dominated by Russian practices and 

s fomblicies. 





ewar Situation 


Cooperatives had attained a considerable degree 
success, in most of these countries, before the 
ar. In Bulgaria, about 15 percent of the popu- 


'Of the Bureau's Office of Labor Economics. This is the last of a series 
four articles (see also Monthly Labor Review for January, April, and May 
3) on cooperatives in postwar Europe. In order to save space, the general 
urces of information for this article have been omitted, but will be furnished 
request. 


lation belonged to some type of cooperative; in 
Greece and Poland, cooperators and their families 
constituted about 20 percent of the population, 
in Rumania about 30 percent, in Yugoslavia 
about 40 percent, and in Estonia about 50 
percent. 

In Russia, the fate of the cooperatives had de- 
pended on the policies of the Government, which 
had ranged all the way from a grant oi monopoly 
to outright suppression. In 1935, urban co- 
operatives were absorbed into a system of State 
stores and ceased to exist. After that time 
(until November 1946) consumers’ cooperatives 
were found only in rural districts, where they had 
become the predominant factor in retail trade. 

Central federations (and wholesales) of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives existed in all countries but 
Greece. In Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, and 
Poland, the cooperative wholesale had become 
the largest commercial organization in the country, 
was an important importer and exporter, and 
produced in its own plants from 10 to 20 percent 
of all the goods it handled. 

With the growth of totalitarianism, changes in 
government began to occur which had their effects 
upon the cooperatives. Hungary had become 
an authoritarian economy as early as 1920, under 
the Herthy regime which, at first hostile to the 
cooperative movement, had later found it useful 
and even went into partnership with the wholesale 
in a trading and export subsidiary. Lithuania 
had established a single-party dictatorship in 1926. 
A similar system was adopted by Esthonia in 
1933. In most of the other countries, also, it was 
the middle thirties which saw the gradual rise of 
totalitarianism. 

In Latvia, the new corporative Government 
came into power in 1934, and the next few years 
were spent in “adapting” the local cooperatives 
to the new ideology. The cooperative wholesale 
was forced to vote its own liquidation and to 
transfer its assets to a new State-owned com- 
mercial stock company with which the local 
cooperatives were required to affiliate. By 1939, 
although the business of the local distributive 
associations had increased, the whole cooperative 
movement was reported to have been “changed 
beyond recognition.” 

In Bulgaria, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, also, 
the Governments, although well-disposed toward 
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cooperatives, began to assume a greater and 
greater degree of control over them. In Bulgaria, 
contrary to the usual situation, only the agricul- 
tural cooperatives were subjected to interference. 
The cooperative movement in Rumania had 
always had close relationships with the Govern- 
ment; in fact, this dependence had been one of the 
principal factors retarding sound and sturdy 
growth. This long-time trend was merely accel- 
erated by the abolition of constitutional govern- 
ment in that country. 

Poland seems to have been an exception among 
the eastern European countries; the cooperatives 
were allowed to flourish and expand under a liberal 
cooperative law, without official interference, 
right up to the outbreak of war. 


Situation During the War 


The Baltic countries (Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania), occupied by the Russians (in 1940) 
and then by the Germans (1941), suffered enor- 
mous property losses, first by war and then by 
looting hy the occupation authorities, as well as 
complete loss of autonomy. The Germans, how- 
ever, recognized the efficiency of cooperative 


leaders by requisitioning their services for the 
direction of State-owned stock companies and 
other enterprises. 

The partition of Poland and Yugoslavia reduced 
the cooperative movement in both couritries to a 


shadow of its prewar size. Croatia, previously 
part of Yugoslavia, became a Nazi puppet State. 
In the other parts of Yugoslavia that came under 
German rule, the associations with Yugoslav 
membership were either destroyed (and their 
assets confiscated, as in Slovenia) or were placed 
under German commissioners for nazification; 
associations with German membership were 
allowed to continue operation and were even 
favored in some ways. Later, as the authorities 
recognized how useful the cooperatives could be, 
they not only tolerated them but even helped to 
start new ones to assist in carrying out govern- 
ment measures. 

In the areas of Poland ceded to the Soviet 
Union, the urban cooperatives were dissolved, but 
the rural associations were allowed to continue.’ 
In German-held regions the cooperatives were left 





* Following the pattern adopted in 1935 throughout the Soviet Union 
itself. 


in operation, but as part of a State-controlled 
tributive machinery, and in some instanges , 
even expanded. The one form of nonclandec 
action open to Polish patriots during the wa, 
participation in the cooperative movemey; 
which they continued to fight for independey,, 
action, evading German orders as much 4; , 
sible Under these conditions, the cooperat; 
quadrupled in number. 

Although Rumania became a satellite of ¢ 
many, it nevertheless lost substantial amouny, 
territory to Bulgaria and Hungary, and there 
a corresponding loss of cooperatives. Thos 
the remaining areas were largely ignored 4s 
operatives, but were so overwhelmed in the y 
machinery created by the Government to 
out its wartime control and rationing meas 
that it became difficult to determine where yo\y 
tary cooperation ended and mandatory collec 
effort directed by the State began. 

The Hungarian cooperative movement, alre 
influential, was expanded by the reacquisition 
associations in territory that had been lost 4 
World War I; and the close relationships betw. 
the cooperatives and the Government continu 
A dilution of cooperative ideals and a defiy 
taint of anti-Semitism were all too evident, he 
ever, in statements attributed to the genq 
manager of the cooperative wholesale. 


Postwar Developments 


When the Baltic countries were “‘liberated’ | 
Russian forces in 1944, they had been so pillag 
and destroyed that whole industries had be 
wiped out, livestock had been reduced by as mu 
as 50 percent, about a third of the housing | 
been destroyed or made unfit for habitation, a 
the food ration was said to be the lowest 
Europe. The Russians treated these countm 
leniently in two respects: They increased t 
bread ration; and although nationalization 
industry (started in 1941) was reintroduced, ot 
partial measures were taken. Politically, he 
ever, these countries became an integral part 
the USSR, as “constituent republics.”’ No ini 
mation is available regarding the cooperativ 
since that time. That organizations of coope 
tive form exist is indicated by the proposal | 
Russian delegates to the International Coope 


tive Congress of 1946 that the cooperative mov 
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Ntrolleq of each of the three former nations be ad- 
‘ances WM. to membership in the International Co- 
iclandesfil sive Alliance. This proposal was referred 
ihe war the executive committee of the Alliance for 
'Vement, er study. 

Penden he end of the war found at least the machinery 
ich as y yoperation in existence in all the other coun- 
°OPerati@™. except Albania (where none had existed). 






Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Poland, the 
perative network was more extensive than 
ore the war (see table), but in the first three of 
<e countries it was dominated by the State and 
operations interwoven with those of State- 
ved business organizations. In Yugoslavia, 
consumers’ cooperatives had expanded con- 
sably faster than most of the other types of 
erative associations and constituted 70 per- 
»t of the total. 

In Poland, the movement was said to be func- 
ning without interference with either its 
mocratic practices or its autonomy. The co- 
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oy sratives were reported to be vigorous in recon- 
Ost auction and efficient in operation. Many of the 
| betwe mer leaders were still at their posts, and mem- 
on tiny 





ship contacts had continued throughout the 
deft period. Shortly after the end of the war, # 
nt, hollMonerative congress in Poland decided that there 
Sleould be only two cooperative federations— 
olem (the central union and wholesale) and 
e auditing union; before the war there had 
en 30 such federations. 

_ Bin the early postwar period the cooperative 
ted” Movement was highly regarded by the Polish 
pillag overnment, and the cooperative wholesale and 
d bell members were designated as channels for the 
‘S MUGMstribution of UNRRA relief supplies. With 
ng Hie rise of communism, however, cooperatives 
0; siean to be criticized for their “‘inefficient per- 
rest @\rmance in comparison with their great tasks,”’ 
untraind a “ruthless purge” of all the “antidemocratic 
od tiements” that had crept in was demanded. 
ol @y the end of 1947, Communists and their sup- 
|, oulfMorters held 14 of 27 positions on Spolem’s board 
ho directors, and they had been instrumental in 
art @btaining a reorganization which placed the 
into holesale under the (Communist) Minister of 
alv@industry, and divided up its activities among 
peMeveral newly created central organizations. On 
al he new supervisory council—whose decisions 
pe 

7 * Statements quoted in News Digest (London), May 5, 1945. 


















could be suspended by the Government—Govern- 
ment representatives (as well as cooperative 
delegates) were to sit, in order to link the council’s 
activities “closely with the economic policy of 
the State.”’ 4 

In Hungary, one of the first acts of the constitu- 
tional government that ended the thousand-year- 
old Magyar monarchy was to establish a Ministry 
of Commerce and Cooperation. About 18 months 
later (Apr. 10, 1947), a new cooperative law was 
passed which laid down, as the primary requisite 
of cooperatives, ‘‘open membership without dis- 
tinction of religion and nationality,’”’ and which 
affirmed the equality of all members within the 
associations. What, if any, effect the Commu- 
nist coup, in the summer of 1947, may have had 
upon the Hungarian cooperatives is not yet known. 

Cooperatives in Bulgaria had taken part in 
the underground and liberation movements, and 
one of their first demands after the war was for 
the restoration of the democratic membership 
control and independence of action taken from 
them under the “dictatorial regime.’’ Coop- 
erators in the 1947 cooperative congress pro- 
tested against State invasion of retail and whole- 
sale trade, under the nationalization program, 
but were told by officials of the “State of the 
People’s Front,’’ who were present, that the 
state had as much right in these as in other fields. 
These officials also pointed out that the cooper- 
atives still had a ‘“‘vast field’ for their efforts 
and that they were regarded not only as “one of 
the principal pillars” of the government, but also 
“a most important factor in the recovery of the 
national economy.’’ ® 

As a result of the land-reform laws in Hungary, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia, which parceled out the 
former large estates into small holdings for peasant 
families, a new type of cooperative came into exist- 
ence. This was an association to own and utilize, 
on a cooperative basis, the buildings, agricultural 
machinery, and equipment formerly belonging to 
these estates. Such associations have become an 
increasingly important feature of the postwar agri- 
cultural cooperative movement. In Yugoslavia, 
an attempt has been made to use these and the 
agricultural-labor cooperatives as a means of 
gradual collectivization of farming, on the Soviet 





4 Review of International Cooperation (London), February 1948, p. 33. 
§ Review of International Cooperation (London), December 1947, pp. 
226, 227. 
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“kolkhozy”’ pattern. However, the Yugoslav 
peasants, in spite of their tradition of common 
tillage and labor on their farms, have always 
owned the farms individually, and have an un- 
swerving belief in private property. Therefore, 
the attempt to merge their individual holdings into 
a single “‘compound”’ collectively held and worked 
is reported to have been “rather successfully 
resisted.’’ The effect upon the consumers’ coop- 
eratives of the recent nationalization of the re- 
tail trade in that country is not yet known. 


Number and rent jew | of consumers’ cooperatives as 
compared with prewar, by country ! 














| 
Num- 
Their 
Country Year ber of mem 
associ- bers 
ations 
Bulgaria: Associations affiliated with the whole- 
Ss Geeicccaaesceties neeestataddanassl 1945 Ill 260, 000 
1938 66 80, 478 
Hungary: Associations affiliated with the whole- 
sale, Hangya.......... ae See eee PES 1944 | 5,000 | 7,000,000 
1937 | 1,481 630, 000 
Poland: Associations affiliated with the whole- 
Se Geeeicanivoccacactanvadedsnehedaatunaiene 1945 | 6,574 | 2, 293,000 
1939 1, 871 440, 000 
Rumania: All consumers’ cooperatives. .......... 1945 293 349, 570 
1937 379 69, 352 











4 
! This table %s based on information from Review of International Coopera- 
tion (London); Cooperative Information (Geneva); and reports from Amer- 
ican consular and embassy officials. 


In Greece, most of the present consumers’ co- 
operatives were formed during the German occupa- 
tion or since expulsion of the Germans. The 
movement is reported to consist of a multiplicity 
of small, weak, badly undercapitalized associations. 
The membership consists for the most part of the 
employees of a single business enterprise, and the 
majority of the associations (because of the ex- 
treme difficulty of obtaining supplies) operate only 
intermittently, as goods are received. In 1947, 
they complained of discrimination in the distribu- 
tion of machinery and relief supplies from abroad, 
and of the fact that legislation detrimental to 
cooperatives was still in force. 

Among the countries which had a cooperative 
movement prior to the war, Greece alone had no 
central cooperative federation or wholesale. Steps 
































to remedy this situation were taken in 1945, 
a federation was formed which hopes eventya) 
undertake wholesaling. 

The movement in Albania dates only fro, 
tember 1945, when the first consumers’ Cooperas 
was formed. By the end of 1947, the 25 consyp, 
associations had 46,467 members (said to ¢ 
tute, with their families, 85 percent of the Pop 
tion in the districts which they serve) and , 
doing an annual business of 734,000,000 |, 
They had already acquired a number of prodye; 
enterprises (making bakery goods, meat prody 
canned goods, and preserves). The 2,458 mem} 
of the 89 workers’ productive associations y 
stated to include 72 percent of all the art; 
in Albania. The Government was reported ty 
relying heavily on the cooperatives in its atten 
to develop commercial activities throughout ; 
country. 

In the Soviet Union, where, since 1935, cons 
ers’ cooperatives had been forbidden to ope 
in urban areas, an order of November 9, 14 
removed this prohibition. They were ordered 
extend their operations to the cities and to comp 
actively against the State-owned stores in bo 
prices and the purchase of agricultural produc 
Workers’ productive associations (artels) we 
ordered to expand their production of consun 
goods. Materials, equipment, and transportati 
facilities (railroad freight cars and trucks) we 
made available to them. Under this stimulus, | 
mid-1947, all types of cooperatives had establish: 
retail outlets in urban districts, and in the lay 
cities ‘they even operate department stores.”’® | 
the 4-month period, December 1946 throw 
March 1947, it is reported that 17,660 » 

cooperative stores were opened in towns 
workers’ settlements. ‘‘A considerable number ¢ 
Soviet and party officials’ had been directed ' 
work in cooperative enterprises.’ 





* Foreign Commerce Weekly (U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash 
ton), June 28, 1947. 
? Cooperative Information (Geneva), No. 10, 1947. 
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rice structure met its second test. 
ame during the second quarter of 1947, when 


ummaries of Special Reports 





ice Developments: 
t Quarter of 1948 


RING THE FIRST 45 days of 1948, the general 
ice level reached a postwar high and then de- 
ned sharply because of the spectacular drop in 
ces Of agricultural and related commodities. 
is decline quickly affected retail prices of some 
ods but did not otherwise spread into the econ- 
ny. During the quarter, nonagricultural prices 
cept those closely related to farm prices, failed 
decline appreciably. Metals prices, lec by 
reases in many steel products, were firm, or 
se; a weakening of textile and leather prices 
hich was evident during the quarter seemed to 
ve been arrested, at least temporarily, by the 
pspect of increased Government buying for 
tional defense and the European Recovery 
rogram. 
The drop in the grain markets appears to have 
flected to a large extent a more realistic appraisal 
improved crop prospects in the United States 
nd abroad. In contrast, upward pressure on 
ices during the latter part of the quarter was 
ven support by steel price increases, by antici- 
ation of passage of foreign-assistance (ERP) and 


rsonal income-tax reduction legislation, and by 


‘ight-rate increases. The initial developments 


f the accelerated defense program, and work 


oppages in coal mining and meat packing also 
used upward pressure. 


During the first quarter of 1948 the postwar 
The first test 


gricultural prices declined, led by a break in prices 
{fats and oils and of some grains. Both tests in 
urge part reflected adjustments to crop prospects, 
nd in both instances most nonagricultural prices 


tiled to follow the decline. 


During the first quar- 


r of 1948, however, there was a considerably 


larger filling of distribution pipelines, and a loss 
in price buoyancy of most soft goods and consumer 
durables. As the quarter ended, price movements 
were mixed, responding to specific market condi- 
tions and supply-demand relationships of particu- 
lar commodities. 

The over-all pattern of price movement during 
the first 3 months of 1948 can be most easily 
traced in the Bureau of Labor Statistics daily 
index of spot market prices.'' Prices of the food- 
stuffs included in this index reached their postwar 
high point on January 12, 1948, then dropped 
over 16 percent within a month. More than 
half of this decline took place in the 8 market 
days between February 4 and February 13. 
Between February 14 and March 31, the index 
rose slightly. The raw industrial materials in 
the index (including some products, like hides, 
directly related to agriculture) did not start a 
down-trend until February 4, and then declined 
very slowly, reaching a net decrease of about 9 
percent over the quarter. None of the metal 
products declined in price, however; some in- 
creased. 

Both the consumer’s price index and the 
wholesale price index reached new postwar highs 
in January, reflecting the accelerating rate of 
increase during the last half of 1947, and then 
receded under the sharp impact of the decline in 
agricultural prices. The general pattern of con- 
sumer prices over the quarter was a steady in- 
crease in all commodities and services except 
foods. The index on March 15, 1948, was at 
about the same level as on December 15, 1947, 
about 1 percent below the level of January 15. 
Retail food prices in March were 2 percent below 
the December level and 3% percent below January. 
All other groups were higher than they were in 
December. 





1 Based on spot prices of 28 commodities traded on organized exchanges or 
markets. 
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The weekly primary market (wholesale) price 
index at the end of March 1948 was 1 percent 
less than at the end of 1947, and nearly 3 percent 
below the high point of January. Decreases, 
however, were confined to farm products (5.5 
percent) and foods (1.7 percent), which more 
than offset an average increase of 1 percent in 
the prices of all other commodities. 


Farm Products and Foods 


Despite the spectacular decline in agricultural 
markets in February, farm products and foods, 
both at retail and at primary market levels, were 
higher in March 1948 than in March 1947. Retail 
food prices had risen nearly 7 percent over the 
year, and farm products and foods in primary 
markets 2 and 4 percent, respectively. 

The February drop of 7 percent in primary 
market prices of farm products was a sharper 
decline than in any month since 1921. Although 
agricultural prices on the exchanges had been 
sliding since January 12, the real plunge began on 
February*4 and persisted for 8 market days. 
Leading the down-turn were prices of wheat, corn, 
soybeans, hogs, and cattle; the effects were 
rapidly passed on to the prices of products related 
to or derived from these, such as flour, feeds, 
meats, lard, and hides. Between February 3 and 
13, prices of wheat and corn fell about 20 percent, 
soybeans about 17 percent, hogs 12 percent, and 
steers 10 percent. A wide variety of factors were 
involved in the price break, including (1) reports 
of a more favorable outlook for world crops in 
1948, (2) improved prospects for a large domestic 
winter wheat crop, (3) reaction from the sharp 
price advance during the last half of 1947, (4) cur- 
tailed Government buying of wheat and flour, 
(5) reduced demand for feed grains because of 
unfavorable livestock-feed ratios, (6) liquidation 
of livestock inventory by farmers, and (7) disap- 
pointment over the slow progress in completing 
action on the European Recovery Plan. Although 
price declines for farm products as a group were 
halted in March, by the end of the quarter few 
individual commodities showed signs of regaining 
any substantial portion of their earlier losses. 


In January, food price increases of about 1 per- 
cent brought the Bureau’s food price indexes to 
the highest point on record at both primary 
market and retail levels of distribution. Over the 











quarter, however, net declines of about 5\ pere 
and 2% percent, respectively, were recorded 
primary market prices of farm products and fo, 
and more than 2 percent for retail prices of { 
While the February decline at retail was hot 
steep as at wholesale, many retailers reduced ; 
prices within a few days after the sharp ma; 
break, and retail food prices continued downy, 
through mid-March. 

Prices of grains as a group suffered one of 
severest slumps in history, as they tumbled 
percent in February from their record levels 





















Daily Index Of Spot Primary 
Market Prices 
August 1939+100 
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January and then fell another 1 percent in Marc 
The spot price of No. 2 hard winter wheat 
Kansas City fell from $2.87 a bushel on Februar 
3 to $2.29 on February 13. At the end of tha Text 
quarter it had recovered but a few cents, sellin 


for $2.37 on March 31. No. 3 yellow corn 4 A 
Chicago dropped from $2.56 to $2.01 a bushe re 
between February 3 and 13, but regained mor prin 
than half the loss and sold for $2.30 on March 31m °° 
Wholesale flour prices dropped as sharply : 8 


grain prices, 15 percent over the quarter, witl rte 
declines in each of the 3 months. Retail flou 


prices also fell markedly, by 8 percent, but bread = 
prices failed to follow. In fact, the price 0! as 


bread rose fractionally at wholesale and about 


2 percent at retail. bas 
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54 Dero A sharp decline in livestock prices—7% percent 
Corded Ietween December and March—started in mid- 
ANd foo nuary and gained momentum in February. 
eS of fy m January 12 to February 3, hog and steer 


ces dropped 7 percent. Between February 3 
4 13, as farmers hastened to market livestock 
TP mari the face of falling grain markets, hog prices 
downweel) 12 percent and steers 10 percent. Wholesale 
at prices moved conversely to livestock prices 
ver the quarter, and showed a net gain of 1 
rcent, despite a drop of more than 7 percent 
» February. The strike by packing-house work- 
»s which started on March 16 reduced slaughter 
materially, but was not accompanied by higher 
holesale meat prices in the last 2 weeks of March. 
Retail meat prices reached a new record high in 
january, but fell 64% percent in February (the 
ade complained of consumers’ price resistance 
hich caused supplies to “dam up” in retail 
punters and wholesale lockers). 

Prices of fats and oils moved downward over 
— the quarter, with sharp declines in February. Lard 
prices fell 19 percent at wholesale and 21 percent 
Mat retail, while wholesale prices of soybean oil 
_ jropped about 18 percent and cottonseed oil 
___ #10 percent. Egg prices declined less than season- 
ally—about 17 percent at wholesale and 21 percent 
at retail. Prices of dairy products declined about 
2 percent at all levels of distribution, influenced 
largely by butter, which dropped more than 
9 percent during the quarter. Butter prices fluc- 
tuated frequently and recorded a more-than- 
seasonal price decline for the period, despite 
record-low storage reserves and lower production 
than a year previously. The average retail price 
declined from 95 to 86 cents a pound over the 
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Larch 
vat gq quarter, but was hard-pressed to compete with 
ruarga he average oleomargarine price of 41 cents. 


i Textile Products 
eLing 
-n aq «<At primary market levels, price quotations for 


she CONSumers’ soft goods rose to postwar peaks in 
mont February, although quotations for raw cotton had 
» 3) declined markedly. Retail prices of textile 
» agg Products advanced throughout the quarter, re- 
wit Lecting the rising costs of goods manufactured in 
the last part of 1947. Very few decreases for 
readt 2PPparel, other than seasonal reductions on woolen 
, off S2rments and the January “white sales’ of textile 
oul housefurnishings, were reported on a nation-wide 
asis, 


flow 


Raw-cotton prices during the first half of the 
quarter were depressed by a combination of 
lessened activity in cotton-fabric markets, and 
declining exports of raw cotton. The tendency 
for these prices to be bolstered by anticipation of 
needs in connection with ERP was counteracted 
by uncertainty with regard to passage of enabling 
legislation. Spot quotations were, on the average, 
5 cents a pound lower in mid-February than at the 
close of 1947, dropping to 31 cents for '%.’’ 
middling cotton in the second week of that month, 
but recovering to 35 cents by the end of the quarter 
when legislation for foreign aid appeared to be 
nearing enactment. 

In February, prices of cotton yarns and fabrics 
reached the highest levels since June 1920, aver- 
aging 24 percent above the October 1946 ceiling 
prices. However, these prices receded between 
the first week in February and the end of March 
about 3 percent, contrary to the recovery of raw- 
cotton prices. Even the prospect of greater pur- 
chases of fabrics for military use did not reverse 
the downward trend of quotations for cotton 
goods, particularly print cloths. 

Prices of apparel at both producers’ and retail 
levels continued to advance, although supplies of 
nearly all categories approached normal and the 
number of units sold at retail declined below the 
1947 first quarter volume. Producers advanced 
prices of hosiery and underwear moderately in the 
first quarter as a result of increased yarn prices and 
other production costs. Dress manufacturers 
stated they could not absorb the entire cost of the 
additional yardage and the more frequent changes 
in patterns that the newer styles required. 

During the first quarter of 1948, prices of woolen 
and worsted goods rose 3.1 percent. The most 
important reasons for this rise were a 10 percent 
freight rate increase in January, an hourly wage 
increase of 15 cents in the New England mills in 
February, scarcity of fine grades of apparel yarn 
and a continuing demand for worsted fabrics, and 
expectations of Government needs for worsteds 
for an expanded military program. It was 
announced during February that the prices of fall 
fabrics would be from 12 to 16 percent higher than 
those of spring lines. 


Hides and Leather Products 


Quotations for hides and skins declined in the 
first quarter of 1948 as in the opening months of 
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1947, but to a far greater extent. Leather 
prices, which had reached a postwar peak in 
December 1947, swung downward 14 percent, 
declining consistently each week. ‘Tanners found 
comparatively little demand for many types of 
leather which had been eagerly sought in the 
past 7 years. Shoe manufacturers received a 
disappointing quota of orders for new shoes and 
fill-ins, and in the second week of March, some 
manufacturers began reducing shoe prices, usually 
between 20 and 50 cents a pair. This was the 
first significant break in shoe prices at the factory 
level since Pearl Harbor.’ 

The work stoppage in major packers’ plants on 
March 16 and the President’s urgent recommenda- 
tions for military preparedness halted the sharp 
decline of raw-stock prices in the last 2 weeks of 
March, and leather prices started to edge upward. 


Housefurnishings 


Prices of housefurnishings, during the first 3 
months of 1948, reflected a conflict between some 
reduction in demand and rising costs. There 
was a steady increase in the over-all prices, at 
both retail and primary market levels, but reduc- 
tions were being made in a few important products. 
Increases in prices of steel, carpet wools, uphol- 
stery fabrics, and other materials, together with 
higher freight rates, raised production costs of 
furniture, appliance, and wool floor coverings 
at the same time that retail sales of some articles 
began to lag. Price cuts were announced by 
several refrigerator and radio manufacturers. 
The trade press reported that others were attempt- 
ing to shift to production of lower-priced lines of 
merchandise for late summer and fall delivery. 


Building Materials 


The general tone of prices in the building- 
material market during the first quarter of 1948 
was erratic, in large part reflecting the seasonal 
slack in construction activity, exaggerated by bad 
weather. Expenditures for nonfarm residential 
building were over 21 percent lower in the first 
quarter of 1948 than in the last quarter of 1947, 
while the number of permanent new nonfarm 
dwelling units started declined some 3C percent. 
All subgroups of building materials showed in- 
creases over the quarter except paint and paint 





* Bee Shoe Prices, First Quarter of 1948, in Monthly Labor Review, May 
1948 (p. 526). 

























materials. Advances from December to Mar 
ranged from less than 1 percent for lumber j, 
percent for structural steel. 

Lumber prices showed marked activity in Jan 
ary and February but were relatively stah), 
March. The net change in January was an incros, 
of approximately 1 percent. In February , 
equivalent decline occurred. Some idea of 
price fluctuation can be obtained from a mp 
detailed examination of lumber. Of the 45 jt, 
included in the lumber group, 22 advanced and | 
declined in price during January. In Febryay 
28 price changes were reported, the declines bejy 
in the majority. March prices showed a stead 
ness not equaled in the past 18 months—only 
increases and 6 decreases were reported, resultin 
in a net increase of 0.1 percent from February, | 

Quotations for paint and paint materials during 
the quarter went down nearly 5 percent, chief 
because of lower prices for drying oils and nay, 
stores. Prepared paint did not change in price 
Both linseed oil and tung oil, weakened by the 
break in the agricultural markets in February and 
by the delay in the paint season caused by weathe 
conditions approached support prices. 


Fuels and Utilities 


Fina 

A steady increase in the prices of fuels and utili-M for 1 
ties occurred during the first quarter of 1948, Ping | 
principally as a result of the increase in crudef 1947 
petroleum prices late in 1947 and increased freight ™ an in 


rates effective early in January. Fuel oil shor-@ C 
ages which developed during the winter wer 
frequently accompanied by price increases. Re- 
finers reduced the spread between fuel oil and J pon 
gasoline prices, and increased fuel-oil yields in an 
attempt to cope with the unprecedented demand. 
However, as the heating season neared an end at & for 
the close of the quarter, the upward pressure on § for 
prices of light fuel oils eased. Two large oil com- & not 
panies on the East Coast announced summer I 
discounts to encourage customers to fill their tanks & ine 
and thus partially alleviate likelihood of similar & ter 
shortages (mainly in transportation) next winter. & in 


Metals and Metal Products a 
Average primary market prices for metals and ra 


metal prodtcts moved consistently upward during 
the first quarter of 1948—31 months of steady rise. BF * 
Higher prices for important steel products led the § ™ 
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iyance With an increase of nearly 5 percent.’ 
yerage prices for metals and metal products, as a 

up, moved up nearly 3 percent, and at the end 
‘the quarter, were almost 12 percent higher than 
March 1947, and 24 percent higher than when 
ice control finally ended in late 1946. 


to Man 
imber to 






y in Jan 





ND ineres, 
ruary | I [ron and steel prices advanced 4.6 percent during 
8 of ‘ ye quarter to the highest point since November 
















990. Half of the increase took place during 


la m 
snuary. The price change on semifinished prod- 


45 ite 


-d and jets in the middle of February, which received 
‘ebrugrmuch publicity, accounted for only a fourth of the 
1es bejmmotal increase. Three raw-material items in- 


reased in price—steel-making and foundry grades 


A Stead; . 

—only @of pig iron rose about 8 percent early in January, 
resultingmeteel scrap rose slightly in the same month, 
uary. Merefecting a freight rate increase, and iron ore rose 


S dur; Mover 11 percent late in March. Finished steel 
-chiefymprice changes, however, accounted for the major 
d naysmportion ofthe rise in the iron and steel index. 
1 price The nonferrous-metal primary market price 
by th@mindex showed a continuation of the upward trend, 
iry andamwith March registering an increase of about 2% 
veathe percent over December. The price of zinc rose 
14 cents a pound in the latter part of January. 
An increase in the price of brass products followed. 
An agreement was reached by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation with Bolivian tin producers, 
1 utili-fM for 1948 and 1949 purchases at a level correspond- 
1948, ing to that fixed by the RFC on December 18, 
crude 1947 (94 cents a pound for Grade A at New York, 
eight an increase of 14 cents over the previous price). 
shor-M® Contrary to the fairly easy supply situation 
Were @® which prevailed at the end of 1947, the first quarter 
Re- I of 1948 found the supply of most of the principal 
_ and i nonferrous metals inadequate to meet the demand. 
‘1 4 When stock-piling and the prospective demands 
and. HM on the industry for military needs and purchases 
id at I for European recovery are considered, the outlook 
© 00 & for a supply-demand balance in the near future is 
‘Ol MH not promising. 
mer Dealer and distributor prices for farm machinery 
unks increased approximately 2 percent during the quar- 
ilar I ter, as compared with an increase of over 6 percent 
ter. & in the last quarter of 1947. The February break 
in the agricultural commodities markets had no 
apparent effect on the demand for new agricultural 
nd @ Machinery and equipment. It seems probable, 
ing however, that “gray market” prices for farm ma- 


Se, * See Iron and Steel Prices, First Quarter of 1948, in Monthly Labor Review, 
he May 1948 (p, 534). 















chinery were affected slightly by the drop in prices 
of farm products. Congressional action during 
the latter part of the quarter indicated a probable 
step-up in demands for agricultural machinery 
for both European rehabilitation and increased 
food production in the United States. 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


Primary market prices of chemical and allied 
products rose 3 percent in January, declined by an 
equivalent amount in February, and started up 
again in March, ending the quarter on the average 
1 percent above year-end prices. 

The high spot in the chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts picture during the first quarter was the spec- 
tacular movement of inedible oils and fats. At no 
previous time have these commodities fluctuated 
so widely in a market so unstable. 

Quotations for oils and fats advanced sharply 
early in the year, suffered a severe set-back of 15 
percent in February, and recovered 5 percent, on 
the average, in March. Copra quotations were 20 
percent higher in January, but the copra market 
was unable to maintain this level, and prices 
dropped nearly 20 percent early in February, along 
with the break in prices of farm products; subse- 
quently, they made some recovery. 

Basic coal-tar chemicals presented a confused 
picture at the beginning of the year. Upward 
price adjustments in oil were creating a situation 
in which it was cheaper to burn coal tar than fuel 
oil, and as a consequence, prices of coal-tar and 
basic coal-tar chemicals were raised. 

Factors affecting prices were the increasing 
freight charges and higher replacement costs for 
raw materials. The export market for heavy 
chemicals gave some indications of easing, and a 
tendency to restrict the size of inventories was 
apparent. With the exception of some curtail- 
ment in coal-tar chemicals late in the quarter, pro- 
duction generally was at a high rate. 

Fertilizer materials were slightly higher. The 
market for cottonseed meal, influenced by lower 
prices of grains, showed considerable weakness. 
Supplies of all basic fertilizer materials continued 
inadequate. Curtailment of rail shipments of 
fertilizer materials and a 40-percent reduction in 
nitrogen production were necessary late in March 
because of diminishing fuel supplies. Quotations 
for mixed fertilizers were 1 percent above the 
December average. 
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Rubber 


January saw a slight rise in crude-rubber prices 
as the industry anticipated increased factory buy- 
ing with the turn of the year. This failed to 
materialize, however. In February the price index 
fell 4.5 percent, and the downward trend continued 
through March. The dull market may be attrib- 
uted to reduced consumption by tire manufacturers 
as supply caught up with demand and some of the 
larger companies curtailed production. Another 
factor which contributed to the market weakness 
was the easing of the political situation in the 
Netherlands East Indies, which assured to manu- 
facturers additional supplies of crude rubber. 

The index of prices of tires and tubes remained 
unchanged for the quarter, although there was a 
slight increase in the excise tax on the first of 
January. Reappearance of the cheaper “second 
line’ tires formerly produced by the big manu- 
facturers appeared likely as the quarter ended. 





Expenditures of Moderate-Income 
Families: 1934-36 and 1945° 


IN THREE C1TIES—Birmingham, Indianapolis, and 
Portland (Oreg.)—a striking increase took place 
between the mid-thirties and the mid-forties in 
the proportion of income that moderate-income 
families spent for food. On the other hand, the 
proportion of income used for transportation, 
including automobile operation and purchase, 
decreased between the two survey periods.’ 

In 1945, after payment of taxes, half of the 





1 Prepared by Mary C. Ruark of the Bureau’s Division of Prices and 
Cost of Living. 

§ The studies of family expenditures, on which the present comparisons 
are based, were made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1945 and in 1934-36. 
The 1045 survey covered prices paid by families in 1045, in Birmingham, 
Ala., Indianapolis, Ind., and Portland, Oreg. 

The surveys of the 1930’s covered several years. For Birmingham data, 
see BLS bulletin No. 640, Money Disbursements of Employed Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers in Twelve Cities of the South, 1934-36; for Indianapolis 
data, see BLS bulletin No. 686, Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and 
Clerical] Workers in Eight Cities in the East North Central Region, 1934-36; 
for Portland data, see BLS bulletin No. 649, Family Income and Expenditure 
in Four Urban Communities in the Pacific Northwest, 1935-36, Vol. II, 
Family Expenditure. 







Portland, Indianapolis, and Birmingham familigm 1D 
of two or more persons had net incomes of |,.ampptO™! 
than $3,200, $2,900, and $2,400, respectively. 

In 1945, Portland families of 2 or more Denne! 
were able to break even with net incomes 
$1,850. These families, averaging 2.5 perso 
in that year spent an average of 24 cenjg 
person per meal for food, and $30 a month fj 
housing—including fuel, light, and refrigeratiy, 
They paid $126 during the year in income ay, 
personal-property taxes. 

Indianapolis families, averaging 3.2 persoy 
were able to break even at the $2,644 net-incom 
level, and spent an average of 26 cents a persoy 
per meal. Housing averaged $37.66 a month, anj 


sie | 















income and personal-property taxes amounted 20% 
to $299. sto 


A similar analysis cannot be made for Birming§q pers 
ham families. Since in that city credit is rare 
extended to the lowest-income families, they liyd 
within their incomes only by the strictest economy. 
Average food expenditures at the income levels 
under $1,000 and from $1,000 to $2,000 were 
13 cents and 17 cents a person per meal. Many 
of the families in these income groups had member 
working as domestic servants, who no doubt 
supplemented their food purchases with food 
received at their places of employment. Othe 
families raised additional food for their own use, 
and some families, comprised of aged couples, 
received gifts of food from their children or friends. 
Housing expenditure, including fuel, light, and 
refrigeration, averaged $13 a month for families I Vine 
having net incomes under $1,000 and $17 a month Fe 












for families in the $1,000—$2,000 income class. H 
Life insurance which for both of the lowest income i 
levels in Birmingham ranked sixth in expenditure 6 
importance and took 4 percent of income, was : 
apparently bought at the expense of other items. : 

In 1945, single persons living independently } 
and having incomes (after payment of taxes) I pers 
of $648 in Birmingham, $1,254 in Portland, and J Xe 
$2,284 in Indianapolis, were able, on the average, 
to cover current expenditures. Approximately 1 — — 
half of the single individuals in Birmingham, a fifth JB say. 
in Portland, and four-fifths in Indianapolis, had § “ 
incomes below these amounts, and accumulated & tn. 
deficits during the year. al 
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M fami In each survey period, a group of families of | money income was identified, which made possible 
les of |, proximately the same size with about the same a comparison of changes in average expenditure 
IVely 4 . ‘ 2 , 
él .pLE 1.—Average money income, expenditures and savings of families and of single persons in Birmingham, Indianapolis, 
Te Persoy and Portland (Oreg.), by income class, 1945 
‘COMes , FAMILIES OF 2 OR MORE PERSONS 
5 Persoy 
Birmingham Indianapolis Portland (Oreg.) 
Cents 
honth f 0 Annual mene a after Annual pone. income after Annual money ome after 
, rsona! taxes rsonal taxes rson xe 
Zeration Item pe pe personal taxes 
OMe an $1,000 | $2,000 | $3,000 | $4,000 $1,000 | $2,000 | $3,000 | $4,000 $ | 
| ’ ’ ’ , , ’ , ’ 1 ,000 $2,000 $3,000 $4 ,000 
Sra]. to | to | to | and |Under to | "to | to | and |UMder! "to | "to | ‘to | and 
: $2,000 | $3,000 | $4,000 over ’ $2,000 | $3,000 | $4,000 | over ’ $2,000 | $3,000 | $4,000 | over 
Person, _—_ 
t-ine cent of families in each class *_.._....._- 6.5 | 32.9/ 25.8] 22.4] 12.4 4.7| 19.1] 27.9] 263] 23.0] 4.7] 12.8] 26.2] 28 27.5 
Com oney income after personal taxes ?___.___ $774 |$1, 494 |$2, 471 |$3, 332 |$4,961 | $613 |$1, 595 |$2, 509 |$3, 445 [$5,951 | $798 ($1, 508 |$2, 578 |$3, 507 | $5,377 
" spenditures for current consumption... _- 658 | 1,339 | 2,188 | 2,682 | 3,546 | 1,153 | 1,747 | 2.486 | 2,871 | 4,091 | 978 | 1,576 | 2,418 | 2,967 | 3, 785 
Persoy eel phiitaesinnese<bowncns 207| '557| '788| '907/ 1,133| '646| '669| 901 | 1,047| 1,150] 383| ‘s86| 871 | 998| 1,253 
nth a ee ee ee 56 241 389 506 573 43 229 301 479 728 98 143 293 425 633 
» ang Housing,‘ fuel, light, and refrigeration _| 157 205| 346| 326| 448 213 316 448 478 707 192 350 401 441 406 
no Household operation..................- 40 43 100 156 312 76 120 156 178 390 36 SY 104 134 209 
UNteg Furnishings and equipment.........__- 9 67} 109} 116] 175 3 91 98 72| 233 ll 38 97 | 191 160 
OT 0 0 53 108 169 18 72 110 155 186 3 28 186 193 228 
Other transportation................... 4 33 41 72 44 16 39 59 42 68 19 40 63 96 95 
sirmi Medical care....--..----.----.--------- 47 68} 163) 203] 201 72 61| 168] 121) 187] 203] 132| 160] 161 232 
Ing EE Priinacesconceccorccesesouss ll 32 52 68 93 21 53 61 86} 108 12 28 57 69 91 
S rarel PE atincecccccewcecescccnccseccs 4 26 45 73 88 10 44 78 89 119 5 27 83 117 133 
. . ~<a ti a RIRRseEE 12 27 54 51 78 17 28 39 52 55 5 28 33 48 51 
1ey li Seer eRnesseeensoeseseosesenoes 10 12 22 25 31 15 W7 25 34 44 8 17 29 32 43 
J Ave Formal education.....................- 1 2 6 33 21 oo; & 20 15 39 0 4 15 31 31 
Onomy Mie ee ewn-z goon ornnneeen 5 26 20 38 93 3 8 22 23 68 3 66 26 31 110 
RY  riricncccccuccescceccconed 3 56 159 337 614 16 110 277 429 | 1,225 0 57 326 405 863 
» ley ls fifts and contributions...................- 20 44 83 153 250 24 113 98 128 237 13 46 91 120 307 
4 CISEENet savings or deficit. .............. gnasens 96 111 200 497 | 1,168 | —564 | —265| —75 446 | 1,623 | —193 | —24 69 420 | 1,305 
0 we Life and annuity insurance premiums - 31 57 100 159 213 49 104 107 184 533 10 31 78 112 242 
ere Sl cnciedenscccenseccasees 65 54| 100| 338] 950| —613 | —369/| —182/| 262/ 1,000) —203; —55/} -—9/ 308] 1,063 
Manyara number of persons}... ...........- 22) 29) 32) 34) 35) 22) 28] 32) 34) 35) 20) 25) 26] 3.2 3.9 
embers SINGLE PERSONS 
doubt rn 
] foo d Birmingham Indianapolis Portland (Orez.) 
Other Annual! money income after Annual money income after Annual money income after 
nD us Ite personal taxes personal taxes personal taxes 
Se, m 
u les, , 
Mi Under ps ase “2 Under | $1,000 | $2,000 ary Under | $1,900 | $2,000 $3,000 
lends $1,000 | .,"° Oo | and | $1,000 | ."° so | ane | G00 | 2 to; om 
; . $2,000 | $3,000 | over 4 $2,000 | $3,000 | over . $2,000 | $3,000 | over 
» and 
milies Percent of single ms in each class *..............-. 51.9} 37.0 11.1 0 24.0 40.7 23. 5 11.8 23.8 45.2 23.8 7.2 
Money income after personal taxes ?___..__........--- $601 | $1,585 | $2, 505 |....-.--. $476 | $1,574 | $2,274 | $6,117 $446 | $1, 584 | $2,282 | $4,757 
10nth Expenditures for current consumption... .-.-.-.......--- 573 | 1,272] 1,900 |....-.--- 695 | 1,690 | 2,013 2,156 613 | 1,412} 1,713 2, 757 
ee a ea 261 431 OP bascaacte 245 618 662 719 257 635 607 1, 042 
class Clothing... __. SE SIS AON: FEIN 40 207 Se licéacced 16 190 418 241 45 153 264 441 
' Housing,‘ fuel, light, and refrigeration..........._- 160 271 Se Estuoeces 211 389 325 403 170 256 4 286 402 
come Household operation__.............- Sis isdiaenedoiadans 20 89 __ 3 ae 43 160 121 93 36 65 69 166 
oe and equipment..............-- ~saddd 10 13 i Tae 55 3 47 Is4 y 18 56 152 
iture A 0 16 4 SeRetee 0 10 124 104 0 1 35 27 
: SS Ee SS. 22 30 | eo s 5A 118 25 21 67 66 27 
was PE eacccececcccecesccecccccscecccewcecees 13 130 8 | .02.--2. 92 70 24 66 36 63 58 105 
teh aninith co adenpnaiamugiinght ainda s 26 , | 10 39 48 57 ll 29 54 39 
ems ERE LITE LE FEET LG TT 11 14 ,_ 4 ware 6 25 64 27 10 29 108 161 
; RR a RTE, AF 15 27 laine 1 27 37 55 1 44 38 65 
ntly ith btdnttnetntiubcunceasoccahbaewiensa 6 14 © hibtne 7 21 20 57 7 24 20 41 
. nt ltacannccconeses bebseseesona 0 0 | acca 0 0 5 0 0 10 10 0 
Xes) Pieeesccecsusteccccesss.<- 2. 2202--222000005 7 4 6 |........ 1 84 5 35 10 18 42 80 
. al SS ea 0 179 |, aa! 1 205 327 | 1,228 10 219 320 622 
and @ UGitts and contributions... ..................-..-.-----. 56 150 | 1 130 | 270) | 375 24 4 89) 1,156 
LE —2B 163 ,  } ore —230 | —264 —9| 3,586; —191 78 480 R44 
age Life and annuity insurance premiums.__-.--.-..-- 20 68 08 dbase 16 80 | 61 66 3 35 122 233 
o” EER IRE Ce AI —48 95 iP Banden 246 | —326| -70| 3,520| —194 43 | 358 611 
ya 
ifth ' Based on survey distribution. (In Indianspolis this distribution was home, and current operation expenses of home owners. Excludes principal 
adjusted to compensate for the relatively larger proportion of refusals among payments on mortgages on owned homes. 
had occupational groups and rent levels.) * Less than $0.50. ' ; 
? Personal taxes (income, poll, and personal property) have been deducted 6 These figures represent the differences between income and expenditures 
ted from income, Total money income may be obtained by combining the plus insurance-premium payments. Included as savings are net war-bond 
educted for social security, retirement plans, etc., 





amounts shown on line 2 with those for personal taxes. 
Inheritances and 
and gift taxes are excluded from personal taxes. 
' Includes expenditures for alcoholic beverages. 


are not considered current income; inheritance 


‘ Includes rents for tenant-occupied dwellings and for lodging away from 





purchases and amounts 
not available separately. 

? Family size is based on equivalent persons, with 52 weeks of family 
membership considered equivalent to 1 person; 26 weeks equivalent to 0.5 
person, etc. 
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patterns of such families in each city. As might 
be expected, in all three cities, a much larger 
percentage of income in 1945 went for food, and 
a much small percentage for transportation, 
including automobile purchase and operation.® 

In 1934 the Birmingham families, in the income 
group $2,100-$2,400, had an average annual 
income of $2,197, and family size averaged 2.98 
persons. In 1945, families of wage earners and 
clerical workers in the income class $1,000—$3,000 
had a comparable average annual income of $2,192, 
and averaged 2.97 persons (table 2). Indianapolis 
families of wage earners and clerical workers, with 
incomes of $2,100 and over, in 1935, had an average 
income of $2,452. In 1945, a comparable average 
income of $2,488 was found for families in the 
$2,000-$3,000 income group. The family-size 
averages for the Indianapolis groups in the respec- 
tive ‘periods were 3.53 and 3.15. In Portland, 
families of all occupational groups were included 
in the survey made in 1935-36, and Portland data 
for the two periods are therefore more nearly 
comparable. In both periods, size of Portland 
families witb an average income of $3,500 averaged 
between 3 and 3.5 persons. 

One of the most striking changes in the manner 
in which family income was used is the increase in 
the proportion spent for food by families of 
approximately the same size and having about 
the same income in 1945 and the mid-thirties. 
These increases amounted to 23 percent in Bir- 
mingham, 43 percent in Portland, and 51 percent 
in Indianapolis. When allowance is made for 
changes in the level of food prices as shown in the 
consumers’ price index, the indication is that the 
increases are largely accounted for by the rise in 
prices, and that in general families with fixed 
incomes maintained the quality of their diets by 
reducing expenditures for other goods and services, 
by drawing on their savings, or by going into debt. 

Another striking change was the decrease of the 
percentage of income used for transportation, 
including automobile operation and purchase. 





+ In the 1945 surveys, money income was defined as income after the de- 
duction of Federal and State income taxes, personal property and poll taxes. 
In 1934-36, in Birmingham and Indianapolis, for families of the size and with 
the amount of income under consideration, income and personal taxes were 
of so little importance that they were not tabulated as a separate item, and 
have not been deducted*from income. For Portland, taxes in the earlier 
period were tabulated separately and have been deducted from income, for 
this comparison. 

In Birmingham and Indianapolis the 1934-36 survey covered only families 
of wage earners and clerical workers. For purposes of this discussion there- 
fore. 1945 data for only families in these occupational groups have been used. 







These decreases amounted to 27 percent in p, 
land, 51 percent in Indianapolis, and 77 per, 
in Birmingham. The change undoubtedly os 
be attributed to the practical disappearanes | 
automobiles from the market and to the jn; 
TaBLe 2.—Expenditures of families with specified arer, 


incomes, in Birmingham, Indianapolis, and Pop; 
(Oreg.), in mid-thirties and in 1945 = 




















Period 
Item -— 
1933-361 94s 
Birmingham 
Average income...........-.--------------00+-------+----- $2,197 | $2) 
Average expenditure for current consumption: Total----_- 2, 068 Lo 
EE ee a eae ees ee 559 
inh itn ncn ammnenenmasacuiiinliia 302 . 
Housing, fuel, light and refrigeration --.-..............- 366 | 
Household operation. ..............--...-------------- 167 i 
Furnishings and equipment. .-.-_..............-.-..---- 76 
ESE EE SE ara 364 
ETE nncoscbapeccacdceccacccccccncccesscccecs 52 | 
Sn call ainadetieghnebniscdbeenndannees 43 
ka os eae 16) 4 
LE, nvidia atecdunnenndudmmanebeiied 7 
SE ietiidhdidrbinsecanidweteescaccaqeoterstubites 6 | 
EES SET ee 7 ' 
Net surplus or deficit................-.-..----------------- 32) 1 
EE Gl nncbdlinn ntdecentcccccécsnccsvecedsies 2.98) 29 
Indianapolis! 
BUETEGD GASSED. 2c.cccccccccccccccccescccccccccccccescc cece $2, 452 $2, 44 
Average expenditure for current consumption: Total. ----- 2,154/ 25 
ST a ee eee 598 917 
Clothing. -.....- a Le ORR: RRS RIES Da 272 % 
Housing, fuel, light and refrigeration ---............-- 404 ry 
Ri LE 2 I ES SS 93 162 
Furnishings and equipment----_.............-.-------- 137 al 
RE I et 344 17 
a ennaieaneae 68 109 
Eo eae skeet doanabbadioosacien 48 9 
Ia ieinbehee 148 17 
Rte dad. acokannnbededansseesauk nae 27 2 
a ae 15 | 4 
Gifts and contributions-....-.---- ipbteetintede titisoninwnands 96 % 
Be NOE Gee ccecnccrecncsstnblinéovetccoceccscue 202; -Ii 
i isi sees cbhbien 3. 53 3.15 
Portland — 
Average income after taxes #......................-.------- $3,500 | $3,000 
} 
Average expenditure for current consumption: Total ------ 2,816 | 2% 
REESE OR EE LEN eee ee eee 696 | Wi 
SS SA ee 377 | =a 
Housing, fuel, light and refrigeration ---.............-.~- 528 | 44) 
So. deatestcoesubede 172 | 14 
Furnishings and equipment. .---_-_-_.............-.---.--- 129 | 1% 
autenes te ne laseanenganeesensensonseseeseeneen 3 - . 
ther transportation --.............------------------- 7 | a 
i  ocisebaeike duuui 184 | 161 
TIS (neninnadnenhenangineceecconcabiiibtith 60 fw 
rE ed epbseeococsibeciiinbt 133 Mi 
RRR SEH eI Ie He 39 | ‘ 
Ne sbdbebeldecdvoedeces 31 | 33 
0 SEE 56 | 31 
EIRENE COS ntrre 5-5 fSess losecoocccssos-cc5se 15 | 31 
Gifts and contributions................-------------------- 208; 
Net surplus or defielt.......................-.--...------.- 476; =i 
I ON. wis ccccciee Matin ect bse ncctinccisncsence 3.3 | 3.2 





1 The data used for the earlier period in Birmingham were obtained 
1933-34, those for Indianapolis and Portland, in 1935-36. 

? Only white families of wage earners and clerical workers are included 10 
the averages for B and Indianapolis. 

+ In Portland, the observed av income was $3,507 in 1945 and $3,253 0 
1935-36. The expenditures for the $3,500 average income were estimated by 
simple in tion between income classes $2,000 to $3,000 and $3,000 
#4, in 1945, and $3,000 to $3,499 and $3,500 to $3,999 in 1935-36. 
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Pereent of Income Spent for Major 
Groups of Goods and Services 


By Families With Same Average income in Two Periods 
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placed on gasoline consumption, during the war 
period. 

Probably as a result of a shortage of domestic 
workers in 1945, a decrease occurred in the pro- 
portion of income that went to household opera- 
tion in Birmingham and Portland. In the earlier 
period, expenditures for domestic service accounted 
for more than a fourth of all expenditure for 
operating the home. The reduction in expendi- 
tures for household help in 1945 more than 
compensated for price increases in the other 
items of household operation. In Indianapolis, 
where expenditure for domestic help was relatively 
small in both periods there was an increase from 
1935 to 1945 in the amount of income spent for 
household operation. 

During 1945, Indianapolis families used more 
than three-fifths of their income for the necessities 
of living—that is, for housing (including fuel, light, 
and refrigeration), household operation, and food. 
The expenditures for these items in 1945 were 39 
percent greater than in 1935. Consequently, 
savings and money allocated to clothing, furnish- 
ings, and equipment, which are among the most 
elastic items of family outlay, were reduced by 
64 percent between these two periods. 

In Birmingham and Portland, where the percent 
of income for food expenditures did not increase 
to the same extent as in Indianapolis, and where 
there was a reduction in the proportion of income 
spent for transportation, housing, fuel, light, 
refrigeration, and household operation, between 
1934-36 and 1945, expenditures for clothing and 
housefurnishings showed an increase between the 
two periods. 

With the exception of medical care, the move- 
ment of other items followed the same general 
pattern in all three cities. In both Birmingham 
and Indianapolis, expenditures for medical care, 
expressed as a percent of income, increased from 
1934-35 to 1945. In Portland, where the group of 
families under consideration had a higher average 
income, there was @ decrease in such expenditures 
between the two periods. 

Since this comparison includes one group of 
families only in each of the three cities, the impli- 
cations are necessarily limited. As additional 
cities are surveyed and data for larger groups of 
families become available, it will be possible to 
determine more clearly what differences occurred 
in family spending during the 10-year interval. 


Cotton Garment Industries: 
Wage Structure, September 1947: 


STRAIGHT-TIME HOURLY EARNINGS Of the 153; 

plant workers estimated to be employed jy y 
manufacture of cotton garments averaged 79 oy, 
in September 1947. This represents an ayoery, 
increase of approximately 25 percent over Ap, 
1945, when a similar study was made. Avon, 
earnings by industry, ranked in terms of empl, 
ment, were: Men’s and boys’ dress shirts 

nightwear, 83 cents; work pants, 70 cents: oy, 
alls and industrial garments, 79 cents; work sh 

71 cents; and washable service apparel, 96 coy 
(table 1). Approximately 9 of every 10 pl 
workers were women. Except for washable sen 
ice apparel, which employed relatively few wor 
ers, the average earnings of women were only 
to 3 cents below the industry wage levels, where 
earnings of the men exceeded these levels by | 
to 16 cents. 

Nationally, hourly earnings of at least 65 cen 
but less than $1 were received by approximate| 
half of the plant workers. Among the four large 
industry groups, from 47 to 57 percent of th 
women were within this earnings spread; the cor 
responding proportions of men were from 44 « 
59 percent. The significant differences betwee 
women’s and men’s earnings, however, occurrel 
outside the 65-cent to $1 range. Among wome 
in dress shirt establishments and in those makiy 
work pants, 23 and 48 percent, respectively 
earned less than 65 cents, as compared with onl} 
13 and 23 percent of the men. The proportion 
of women earning $1 or more ranged from on) 
4 percent in work shirt to 20 percent in dress shirt 
establishments, compared with 26 and 39 percen 
for the men. These differences reflect the greate: 
representation of women in semiskilled and wu 


skilled jobs.? 





1 Prepared by Louis Badenhoop of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analyss 
Field work for the survey was under the direction of the Bureau's regio" 
wage analysts. A mimeographed report with more detailed data will ' 
available in the near future. 

The present study covered establishments with 8 or more workers primar!’ 
manufacturing men’s and boys’ dress shirts and nightwear, work shirts, ¥" 
pants, overalls and industrial garments, and washable service ®pp"" 
(Industry groups 2321, 2324, and part of 2329 as defined in the 1941 editin’ 
the Standard Industrial Classification Manual issued by the Buresu 0! " 
Budget). Altogether 541 establishments, representing nearly one-ha!! 0! ' 
employment in these industries, were included in the sample. 

2A great majority of the women workers in cotton garments indutries ope" 
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iystry and Regional Differences 





Plants generally specialize by type of garment, 
ough many also produce variously classified 
ments and the specialized product may vary 


1947: 



























































he 153 q@/h demand. In September 1947, establishments 
ed in ibmariy manufacturing dress shirts and night- 
d 79 confer accounted for approximately half the total 


ND avergdiirkers; work pants, one-fifth; overalls and in- 

ver Apdmstrial garments, about one-sixth; work shirts, 
Averggiiarly one-tenth; and washable service apparel, 

f emplogaie remainder. 

hirts anil The wide variation in regional concentration of 


its; oye 
rk shi 
96 con 
10 Dla 
ble ser 


2W Wor 


ployment in each of the four major industry 
ups had a greater influence on earnings 
ferences than type of garment.’ Slightly over 
{the dress shirt workers (with highest earnings) 
ve in the Middle Atlantic region; the Border 
ste, Southeast, and Southwest regions combined 


e only counted for less than a third. These three 
Wheregibeions, however, accounted for seven-tenths of the 
ls by |mployment in work shirt and work pants 


tablishments, which had the lowest earnings. 


55 cent/mployment in overalls and industrial garment 
‘imatelamtablishments was less concentrated, with roughly 
* largesif# fourth in the Great Lakes region and a tenth in 

of th@™oth the Middle Atlantic and Middle West 


the cor 
1 44 fy 
etweey 
ccurred 
womel 
making 
‘tively 
h only 
ortion 
n onl 
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erceny 
Te ate 
d un 


gions, together the Border States and the two 
buthern regions accounted for somewhat less than 
alf of the group. 

Regional differences in wage levels within the 
me industry were considerably greater than 
iferences among industry groups within the 
pparate regions. For instance in dress shirt and 
ihtwear establishments, representing half the 
ptal workers, the Pacific averaged $1.05; New 
ngland, 96 cents; Middle Atlantic, 87 cents; 


berations. Generally, material is distributed in bundles of identical pieces 
received from the cutters, and each operator performs a given sewing 
eration. This method of operation, known as the “‘bundle system,”’ is 
n modified by arranging sewing machines in sequence 0; operations so 
at the bundles progress from one operation to the next to the finished gar- 
ents. Where there.is little variaton in type of garment, or quality is less 
portant than speed and economy as in some types of work clothing, the 
ine system” is sometimes used. Under this system each operator performs 
\nalysi™ Standard task on a single part received from the preceding operator on the 
regionam™ne and passes it to the next operator for further processing. 

'The regions used in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
sine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
fiddle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
irginia; Southeast—A labama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
outh Carolina and Tennessee; Great Lakes—lIllinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
finnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
‘ebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louis- 
aa, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mouwntain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
opersef/ew Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
sewin {ad Washington. 
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Great Lakes, 82 cents; Border States, 78 cents; 
Southeast, 71 cents; Middle West, 70 cents; 
and the Southwest, 58 cents. Excluding the 
relatively high earnings in the Pacific region, 
which related to only about 3 percent of all 
workers, the range of regional differences in wage 


Percentage distribution of all plant workers in cotton garment 
establishments by straight-time average hourly earnings ! 
and product, September 1947 


























Men’s 
All and Overalls) 
cotton | boys’ Cotton and Wash- 
Average hourly gar- | dress | Work |.) | indus- | able 
earnings ments | shirts | shirts ants trial service 
com- and : : gar- | apparel 
bined | night- ments 
wear 
Under 40.0 cents_____. 0.1 0.1 (2) (?) (?) 
40.0-42.4 cents.__.__- 1.3 .9 2.0 2.4 0.9 0.3 
42.5-44.9 cents_____ a .3 .4 .6 ‘a % 
45.0-47.4 cents._____. 1.6 1.1 2.6 2.4 1.5 5 
47.5-49.9 cents__.___- 5 es 1.0 8 .5 7 
50.0-52.4 cents..._._.. 6.5 5.8 7.8 8.2 7.0 1.2 
§2.5-54.9 cents________ 1.3 9 2.2 2.1 1.4 5 
55.0-57.4 cents... _._. 5.4 4.4 8.8 7.0 §.1 2.2 
57.5-59.9 cents._____.. 1.9 1.4 = 2.3 2.7 se 
60.0-62.4 cents..._._.. 8.1 5.0 7.2 15. 1 10.1 2.4 
62.5-64.9 cents._____. 2.5 1.8 3.8 3.2 3.1 2.0 
65.0-67.4 cents. .._._.. 9.5 8.9 9.5 14.0 6.0 3.5 
67.5-69.9 cents______. 3.6 3.3 5.3 3.9 3.4 1.8 
70.0-72.4 cents..__._. 5.1 4.8 7.3 5.5 4.6 3.8 
72.5-74.9 cents... 3.4 3.3 3.6 3.0 4.1 2.0 
75.0-77.4 cents... _... 5.9 6.4 6.0 4.8 5.9 5.6 
77.5-79.9 cents. ..__. 3.2 3.4 4.3 2.2 3.1 4.2 
80.0-84.9 cents__._... 7.1 7.8 oe 5.0 6.9 8.6 
85.0-89.9 cents_..___- 6.4 7.4 5.4 4.1 6.3 9.0 
90.0-94.9 cents..____. 5.2 6.3 A 2.9 4.9 7.0 
95.0-99.9 cents._._._- 3.8 4.7 2.9 1.9 3.8 5.9 
100.0-104.9 cents. ___.. 4.6 6.2 1.9 2.1 4.2 7.1 
105.0-109.9 cents____. 2.4 2.9 1.0 1.1 2.7 6.2 
110.0-114.9 cents____. 2.1 2.7 .9 1.0 2.1 4.2 
115.0-119.9 cents____- 1.6 1.9 .6 9 1.9 2.6 
120.0-124.9 cents... .- 1.2 1.6 5 8 1.2 3.1 
125.0-129.9 cents._...- 1.2 1.4 .3 .6 1.5 3.3 
130.0-134.9 cents... _... 8 9 x .4 1.0 1.6 
135.0-139.9 cents... __ .8 1.0 3 .4 1.0 1.7 
140.0-144.9 cents. __. 5 6 a .4 5 1.3 
145.0-149.9 cents_ - .4 5 a oa 5 1.3 
150.0-159.9 cents. - . » x ee .4 1.0 2.3 
160.0-169.9 cents. _ - .4 .4 2] om § | 1.0 
170.0-179.9 cents . . .2 | 3 1) i 1.0 
180.0 cents and over. | 4] 6 2] 3 | 1.7 
Tetel....... | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0| 100.0] 100.0 
|= = -_ a | << _ —= — > | = = > 
Number of workers __|153, 408 | 79,714 | 13,978 | 31,276 24,880 | 3, 560 
Average hourly earn- | 
Svcs sunrsecascecs | $0.79 | $0.83 | $0.71 | $0.70) $0.79 | $0.96 








1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
2 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


levels amounted to 38 cents in dress shirts, 15 
cents in work shirts, and from 23 to 27 cents in the 
other industries. On the other hand, the difference 
in average earnings among industry groups, ex- 
cluding washable service apparel, in each region 
was never more than 12 cents. Hourly earnings 
in overalls and industrial garment establishments 
were from 4 to 12 cents higher than in those 
manufacturing dress shirts in the Middle Atlantic 
Great Lakes, Middle West, and Southwest regions, 
but were a few cents lower in the other four 
regions. Earnings in work shirt and work pants 
establishments generally were at about the same 
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level and were usually lower than those in the 
other industry segments. 


Occupational Differences 


Earnings of individual operators performing the 
same task varied widely, since earnings are deter- 
mined predominantly on an incentive basis and 
hence vary with individual output; however, the 
spread in average earnings of operators of all types 
was less than might be expected. Nationally, 
average earnings for the selected sewing-machine 
operations studied (including buttonhole makers 
and button sewers) ranged from 77 to 87 cents in 
dress shirt and night wear; from 73 to 87 cents in 
overalls and industrial garments; whereas 66 to 
72 cents included the extremes in the work shirt 
and work pants industries. The spread in aver- 
age earnings within each region in most cases was 
also relatively narrow for various grades of sewing- 
machine operators, regardless of the industry. 
However, as in average earnings for all plant 
workers combined, there were rather wide varia- 
tions in occupational earnings in each industry 
from one region to another. For instance, in the 
two regions with a high proportion of workers in 
the dress shirt industry, the spread in average 
earnings among all grades of sewing-machine 
operators making dress shirts was 68 to 75 cents 
in the Southeast and 85 to 93 cents in the Middle 
Atlantic, representing a spread of only 7 and 8 
cents within each region. However, the differ- 
ences in the averages for comparable grades of 
sewing-machine operators between the two regions 
ranged from 15 to 22 cents. 

Earnings of women finish pressers in the four 
major industry groups were comparable to the 
highest averages of sewing-machine operators and 
ranged from 71 cents in work shirts to 87 cents in 
dress shirt establishments. Thread trimmers and 
work distributors averaged 75 and 66 cents, res- 
pectively, in work shirt establishments, but were 
somewhat below the lowest averages for sewing- 
machine operators in the other three industry 
groups. 

Among numerically important men’s jobs in the 
four major industry groups, averages for machine 





‘The range in earnings quoted for each industry group includes only 
selected sewing-machine operations pertaining to the principal product or 
products designated in each industry title. 


~~ 


















cutters and sewing-machine repairmen rang 
respectively, from $1.07 and $1.13 in estabj:. 
ments making work shirts to $1.38 and $1 4; 
dress shirts. Among most regions, mach; 
cutters also had the highest average earnings 
dress shirt establishments—ranging from $},)9 
the Southeast to $1.77 in the Pacific: Joy, 
average earnings for these workers were 93 
in work shirt and work pants establishments j 
the Southeast region. In less skilled jobs, sy 
as work distributing and spreading, men’s ayers, 
earnings ranged from 71 to 77 cents and 78 tog 
cents, respectively, though in these two jobs 4 
lowest wage levels were in the work pants indust; 
Earnings of men finish pressers fell between the: 
extremes—averaging from 96 cents in wo 
pants to $1.12 in dress shirts. 

Earnings of women hand bookkeepers in ¢) 
industry as a whole ranged from 92 cents in th 
Border States to $1.32 in the Pacific; this occup; 
tion was usually the highest paid among cleric; 
jobs studied. Typical of wages in most of th 
other jobs were pay-roll clerks, with earning 
ranging from 73 cents in the southwest to $1.1 
in the Pacific region. 
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In addition to regional, industry, and occupa sabli 


tional differences, other factors reflected in wags 
levels include the extent of unionization, use 0 
incentive pay plans, size of establishment, an 
size of communities in which plants are located 
Since these factors are related, the tendenc 




































Other Factors in Wage Differences 


10N 


of occupational earnings to form a consistent... , 
pattern of relationships in a substantial majority: ,, 


of the cases in each comparison does not neces 
sarily reflect the exclusive influence of a single 
factor. 

Earnings by occupation were higher in union 
than in nonunion establishments in a large 
majority of the selected jobs in nearly all regions 
where comparisons were possible, although the 
influence of related factors, particularly plant 
size and community size, were undoubtedly re- 
flected in some instances. Exceptions to this 
generalization were found in overalls and indus 
trial garment establishments in the Southeast, 
and in both dress shirt and work pants establish- 
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is in the Pacific region, where earnings were 
».st in a substantial proportion or majority 
e jobs in nonunion establishments. 
- three-fifths of all workers studied were 
soyed in establishments with union agree- 
~s, In the work shirt and work pants indus- 
< 31 and 37 percent, respectively, of the 
ors were in union establishments, compared 
petween 60 and 70 percent in the other three 
jystries. Excluding the washable service ap- 
| branch, the proportion of workers in union 
ps, by industry, in the two southern regions, 
ed from one-tenth to two-fifths, whereas in 
other regions the proportion was usually 
pve one-half and often over three-fourths. 
\lmost three-fourths of the workers studied 
re paid under incentive systems, usually in- 
idual piece rates. By industry, the proportion 
ied from 68 percent in washable service apparel 
$1 percent in work shirts. Because time rates 
re paid to relatively few workers in processing 
bs, earnings comparisons with those paid under 
entive plans were limited to several regions in 
shirt and work pants establishments. Earn- 
vs were highest for incentive workers in 10 out of 
) jobs in Middle Atlantic dress shirt .establish- 
ents, whereas in all other regions earnings of 
ne workers in both dress shirt and work pants 
ablishments rarely exceeded those for incentive 
orkers in the same jobs. 
In most of the regions earnings were generally 
cher in establishments located in cities with at 
Also, in 5 out of 7 


wions where comparisons were possible, earnings 
ere usually higher in dress shirt establishments 
ith more than 100 workers for a majority of the 


cupations than in smaller establishments. 
ork pants and overalls establishments in the 
ver-size group had the advantage in wage levels 


Dr a majority of the jobs in 3 out of 5 regions. 


lowever, in a number of instances in both com- 


sons, earnings by occupation were the same or 


her in the smaller-size establishments and in the 


naller communities. 
roportions of large and small establishments 


ithin the city-size groups undoubtedly was re- 
ected in a number of instances. 


The influence of different 


Wage and Related Practices 


A scheduled 40-hour week was the practice in 
approximately 9 of every 10 establishments for 
both men and women plant workers. The pro- 
portionately small group of establishments with 
schedules exceeding 40 hours usually reported a 
44-hour workweek. Extra-shift operations were 
practically nonexistent in all cotton garment in- 
dustries studied. 

Nonproduction bonuses were paid to plant 
workers in about a fifth of all establishments, with 
proportions varying from 15 percent of the dress 
shirt establishments to 31 percent of the washable 
service apparel and work pants establishments. 
Proportions were generally higher in establish- 
ments located in the Border, Southeast, Great 
Lakes, and the Southwest regions than in the other 
areas. Of the plants employing office workers, 
approximately a fourth paid similar bonuses to 
such workers. Payments were generally distrib- 
uted in the form of Christmas bonuses in a great 
majority of the establishments. 

Vacations with pay after a year of service were 
provided for plant workers in over four-fifths of 
the establishments, and for office workers in nine- 
tenths of the firms employing such workers. Pro- 
visions for paid vacations for plant workers varied 
among industries from 71 percent of the work 
pants establishments to 89 percent in washable 
service apparel. Three-fourths of the establish- 
ments granting paid vacations allowed 1 week to 
plant workers. Most of those allowing 2 weeks 
were dress shirt establishments and were in the 
majority among New England and Middle At- 
lantic establishments. Office workers were allowed 
2 weeks in about two-fifths of the firms reporting 
vacation plans for such workers 

Insurance or pension plans financed at least in 
part by the employer were provided by nearly 
half the establishments for plant workers, and by - 
two-fifths of the establishments with office work- 
ers. Among industry groups, the proportions of 
plans for plant workers varied from less than one- 
third in washable service apparel to approximately 
three-fifths in dress shirts. Life and health insur- 
ance were by far the most prevalent types of plans 
in operation and were about equally represented. 
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Labor Requirements: Sand and 
Gravel and Ready-Mixed Concrete ' 


Aznovut 75 MAN-HOURS were required to produce 
100 short tons of sand and gravel and deliver it to 
the construction site, according to a recent survey 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics? An average 
of 373 man-hours, including the time needed to 
produce the principal ingredients, were required 
for each 100 cubic yards of ready-mixed concrete 
deposited on the job site. ; 

In producing sand and gravel, labor require- 
ments declined from 32.6 man-hours in 1937 to 
21.6 in 1946-47 or by about 11 hours per 100 
short tons. Reasons for the decrease were the 
doubling of the rate of utilization of plant ca- 
pacity; a number of technological improvements; 
and the modernization of equipment and layout 
inmany plants. Undoubtedly, for similar reasons, 
the manufacture of ready-mixed concrete also 
required fewer man-hours in 1946-47 than 10 
years earlier. However, comparative data do not 
exist. a 

In the surveyed plants, a greater amount of 
labor time was needed in 1946-47, on the average, 
to obtain sand and gravel from marine than from 
land deposits. Extracting and processing raw 
material accounted for a fourth of all labor require- 
ments, and mining and transporting fuel con- 
sumed in production operations for slightly over 
3 percent. Transportation of finished material 
from the processing or distribution plant to the 
construction job required by far the largest por- 
tion of total man-hours. 

A fourth of the total input of labor represented 





| Prepared in the Bureau's Construction Statistics Branch by Adela L. 
Stucke, based on a study by Ernest L. Bailey, Jr. This is the ninth in a 
series concerning labor requirements in the production of certain basic build- 
ing materials. Labor requirements for other construction materials, in- 
cluding cement, plywood, lumber, hardwood flooring, concrete products, 
and gypsum wall plaster and board, have been summarized in Monthly 
Labor Review articles beginning with the September 1946 issue. 

? Data were collected for a representative period of 1946 or early 1947 from 
51 sand and gravel plants and 21 ready-mixed concrete plants accounting for 
more than a tenth of each industry’s 1946 output. Plants in the respective 
samples were selected in cooperation with the National Sand and Gravel 
Association and the National Ready-Mixed Concrete Association. While 
neither sample is typical of the industry as to size class, both were selected 
to yield a balance with respect to geographic dispersal and types of operations 
and equipment. Owing to the extreme irregularity of their production and 
the unsuitability of their records, the smallest plants were not included in 
the study. Their inclusion would not have had any significant effect: the 
smallest sand and gravel plants comprised two-fifths of the total number, yet 
produced less than 4 percent of 1946 output; in ready-mixed concrete, less 
than 5 percent of 1946 output came from plants producing 10,000 cubic yards 


or under annually, 


by a unit quantity of ready-mixed concrete g; 
job site was required for manufacture anq 
livery. The remaining three-fourths wor, 
quired for extracting, processing, and transport 
the principal ingredients used—sand, graye] , 


cement. Less than 1 percent of the labor ti 


was needed to produce the fuel consumed jn o,f” * 


ating the plant and the delivery trucks. 

Unit man-hour requirements for sand 
gravel production showed little relationship to ; 
size of the plants in the 1946-47 sample. \y 
important influences were the nature and locat 
of the deposit and the type of equipment us 
For ready-mixed concrete production, on the ot}, 
hand, large plants showed the greater efficien, 
especially in plant operations and in truckiy 


Sand and Gravel 


Large-scale production of sand and gravel js ¢ 
relatively recent origin. Forty-five years x 
scarcely any such material was processed, , 
most of it came from nearby creek beds. Coy 
mercial production was less than 2 million shoy 
tons in 1902, but reached an all-time high of 23 
million in 1942.4 Except for a decline in the dg 
pression years of the 1930’s, the upward tren 
was rather steady. Output slumped again as th 
war construction program drew to a close, by 
recovered to 192 million short tons in 1946— 
record peacetime year. 

Although the industry manufactures glass 
molding, grinding and polishing, fire or furnace 
and engine sand, this study was limited to plan 
producing sand and gravel for construction pu 
poses (including that used for railroad ballast 
Sand and gravel for construction must meet speci 
fications of strength, soundness, purity, sizing 
and grading. These specifications and the rigidit) 
of adherence to them vary in different places. 

The industry is characteristically local; deposits 
are widely distributed throughout the country. 
Transportation costs are relatively high becaus 
of the low value of the products in comparison to 
their weight and bulk. Hence, plants are usually 
located near the point of consumption, and there 
are a great number of operators—ranging from the 





3 For data on annual production in the sand and gravel industry, see Mi 
eral Resources of the United States, 1902 through 1931; Minerals Yearbook 
1932 through 1945; and Preprint from Minerals Yearbook, 1946 (issued by 
U. 8. Geological Survey prior to 1923, and subsequently by U. 8. Bureau ¢ 
Mines). 
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“2h || part-time or portable-plant producer with 
Were Jupsnnual output of a few thousand tons, to the 
. ° . 

anspor »-scale, highly mechanized establishment pro- 

rave] jpeg more than a million tons yearly. 
abor ti sand and gravel deposits are classified as marine, 
sd in ona and pit. Pit deposits are further classified 
yet pit and dry pit. Marine deposits occur in 
and aime beds, bars, or small islands of streams, lakes, 



























oceans. Bank deposits are found level with 
above the surrounding land surface. Dry-pit 
sits occur below the surrounding land surface 
: above the permanent ground water level, 


hip to t 
e. M 
l locat; 


ent Use ; : 

the othjmmile wet-pit deposits lie below both the land 
fliciencmmrtace and the water level. 

trucki 


pation and Processing. Approximately 41 per- 
ot (7.8 man-hours) of the average of 19.1 man- 
mrs required to extract and process 100 short 
ns of sand and gravel was needed for excavation 
dredging (see table 1). Covered in these opera- 
ys were the man-hours utilized in stripping (re- 
ving and disposing of the over-burden—the 
ueless material covering the deposit), in ex- 
ting the raw material and loading it into cars, 
ges, or Other hauling equipment, and in trans- 
prting raw material to the processing plant or dis- 
bution yard. In land plants, the labor involved 
changing and shifting railroad tracks also was 
cuded. The production time in the plants cov- 
ed in the Bureau’s survey, for each general type 
5" plant (e. g., dry-pit or marine) was determined 
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aa dividing the number of hours worked by the 
‘ - ndreds of tons produced. To obtain the aver- 













yes for the industry as a whole (represented by 
be figures shown for all types of plants), the sur- 
ey data for the various general types of plants 
ere weighted by the percentage of the national 
tput of sand and gravel produced by the 
spective types.* 

In excavating and dredging operations, plants 
orking deposits in pits or banks required fewer 
ian-hours, on the average, than marine plants 


llast) 
speci 
izing 
ridit) 
eS, 

Osits 
ntry. 
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n tom. ; 
salir) Compared with 14.0), because in so many of 
here Marine plants a substantial amount of labor 


theg@ume (about 6 man-hours) was required to barge 


he material the relatively long distance to shore. 
Min 
bow ‘ According to the 1939 Census of Mineral Industries (U. 8. Department of 
ommerce, Bureau of the Census), approximately 51 percent of the total 
mmercial output of sand and grave] in the United States was produced 
bank and dry-pit plants; wet-pit and marine operations accounted for 


P and 26 percent, respectively. 


a= 


Plant operations accounted for 44 percent 
(8.4 man-hours) of all production time. Man- 
hours required for conveying, washing, screening, 
and crushing the sand and gravel were included 
in this category, which also included the labor 
time required for placing the processed material 
in and taking it out of storage, and for weighing, 
inspecting, and loading it into trucks and cars 
for delivery to the construction project. 


TABLE 1.—Man-hours required to extract and process 100 
tons of sand and gravel, by operation and general type of 
plant, 1946-47 











| Excava- Over- 
tion or | p), head 
- dredg- pi ad sales,4 
a ing ? ets and 
- | 1 s 3 
General type of plant | Hons | opera- | “D8? | suner- 
| | tions § | vision 
| 
i 
| 


Man-hours per 100 short tons 

















All types §........- | 19.1 | 7.8 8.4 | 2.9 
— — — ~ ==3 
PS or Dank........ canis | 16.9 | 5.6 8.7 2.6 
Dry-pit ®__...___. | 17.2| 56] 8&9 2.7 
i sR 16.0 5.5! 8&0 2.5 
ng eS 25. 5 14.0 | 7.9 3.6 
Processing on dredge_- | 26.1 16.8} 5.6 | 3.7 
Processing on land__- | 242.5! 9.6] 115] 3.4 
Barge to shore. ___- | 351] 16.4] 14.11] 4.6 
Pump to shore | 15.9 | 4.1 9.3 | 2.5 
Percentage distribution 
All types 100.0 | 40.8 | 44.0 15.2 
Pit or bank 100. 0 33.1) 51.5 15.4 
Dry-pit ¢___. 100.0 32.6] 61.7 15.7 
Wet-pit__. 100. 0 34. 4 50.0 15. 6 
ee 100.0 | 54.9 31.0 14.1 
Processing on dredge 100.0; 64.3 21.5 14,2 
Processing on land_.-. 100. 0 39. 2 46.9 13.9 
Barge to shore... 100. 0 46.7 | 40.2 13, 1 
Pump to shore..- 100. 0 25. 8 58.5 15.7 











1 Excludes man-hours required to produce fuel consumed in these opera- 
tions. See also footnote 1, table 2. 

2 Includes man-hours required for stripping when necessary and labor time 
for transporting from point of excavation to processing plant or distribution 
yard, 

* Includes man-hours needed for maintenance and repairs, repairing break- 
downs during operations, and overhauling ——e shut-downs. 

4 Sales man-hours include only salesmen carried on the plant pay roll. 

5 The Census of Mineral Industries for 1939 indicates that of the total com- 
mercial output of sand and gravel in the United States, approximately 51 
percent was produced in bank and dry-pit plants, 23 percent in wet-pit 
operations, and 26 percent in marine operations. These percentages were 
applied to the data on man-hours per 100 tons for the various types of opera- 
tions in the Bureau’s survey, to obtain the weighted averages for the industry 
shown above for all types of plants. 

6 Includes banks. 


Plant labor time in the marine operations 
covered in the study averaged 7.9 man-hours, in 
the land operations, 8.7. Among the marine 
plants, the range was from 5.6 man-hours in 
those doing the processing on the dredge to 14.1 
in those which barged the raw material to shore 
for processing. In the first marine classification, 
plant operations were usually limited to those 
normally performed at a distribution center; the 
only processing included was a certain amount 
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of secondary crushing. In the second, on the 27 plants in this category, however, average lain In © 
other hand, plant man-hours covered all processing —_ time was less than 20 man-hours. The firm cractl 
steps, in addition to distribution-center functions. the lowest requirements is reported to haye damgntial 
Most marine plant operations included labor _ of the most modern plants in the industry, the fi 
unloading barges, which was not a factor in land The range in production labor time was JM) sité 
plant operations. Furthermore, in some plants narrower in the 12 marine operations which Mme W' 
in which the material was pumped to shore, a the processing on the dredge—from 21.0 to Mihir I 
small amount of additional labor was required for man-hours. In the 6 marine plants which Pumpimpratist 
operation of dewatering units. the material to shore for processing, map-hojilstioD. 
Overhead, sales, and supervision (average man- _—_-varied from 12.3 to 25.5; and in the 6 remajpjmmoduct 
hour requirement, 2.9) accounted for the remaining plants, which recovered the aggregate by drodiliie pr’ 
15 percent of production labor time. In this de- and barged it to land for processing, the range yamixed 
partment (covering the time of office, administra- from 18.4 to 55.6. Among the latter 6 plants, Bpeliver 
one with the lowest requirements operated o;jiihpporti 
CHART | clean river in a vicinity where deposits were |,,imbal OU 


Man-Hours Required To Produce and close to the processing plant. Conditions wdinsp 
100 Tons Of Sand And Gravel just reversed for the plant with the highest avert Min 
labor time; deposits were small, scattered, coverfiimercen’ 


with debris, and located at a distance of over Mind 8 | 


: — miles from the processing plant. In tl 
EXTRACTING AND Joo Sy ollowl 


PROCESSING P Y//7/ Fuel and Transportation. A rough estimate wihqo7 ¢ 
YY Y) * 


—_ made of the time required to produce the fuel ag. | 
° power consumed in processing. Coal, oil, gasolinfl 
ORY-PIT PLANTS by ) and electricity reported by the plants in { 





By Major Operotion and Plant Type 
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survey were converted to an equivalent bitung,,..1 
ORERAAAANS nous-coal tonnage on the basis of heat unit ransp 
WET-PIT PLANTS -—---J The quantity of fuel and power consumed in t ach, 


production of 100 tons of sand and gravel wa... 
a - equal to 0.876 ton of bituminous coal. 4% 7, 
eoetcane On SSS estimate of 1.37 man-hours of labor necessary pours) 

ORE OGE 1946 to mine a ton of bituminous coal was deriv@™,) > 
a a a from United States Bureau of Mines data.’ 1! ‘elds 
PROCESSING ON BRT results of the Bureau of Labor Statistics stuf, , 

—_ conducted in 19377 were used as the basis {@ stor 
computing time required to transport the co 
UNITED STATES OEPARTWENT OF LABOR waned WZ} 1946-47 (1.53 man-hours per ton for the average haul 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 

















Man- 
Combining the two man-hour figures and applyioy y 
the total to the 0.876 ton of coal equivalent, Hoa) 
was determined that about 2.5 man-hours wey go 
needed to mine and transport the equivalent @oyr 
the fuel consumed in the production of 100 tom jang 
of sand and gravel. onan 











tive, and sales force personnel and of employees 
engaged in direct supervision of workmen), marine 
plant requirements averaged 3.6 man-hours as 
against 2.6 man-hours required by land plants. 
Average production man-hour requirements 


varied widely among the individual plants sur- $ The unit heat values used in conversion were obtained from the Bureq@g@ours 
of Mines and are as follows: Bituminous coal, 13,500 B. t. u. a pound; pe On 


veyed, mainly because of differences in the length —_jeum, 145,000 B. t. u. a gallon; gasoline, 135,000 B. t. u. a gallon; and cl 


of haul from the deposit to the plant or distribution —“*¥, 3,410 B. t. u. a kilowatt-hour. _ mgure 
* Preprints from Minerals Yearbook, 1946 (Employment and Injuries . 


yard, the degree of processing required to meet the Mineral Industries, Coal—Bituminous and Lignite) show that 532,00,.q@@geUrII 


local-market specifi cations, and the type and age net tons of bituminous coal were produced in 1946, and portal-to-portal ae 
the industry came to 730,000,000 man-hours. Thus, output per man per} 


of the equipment used. was 0.729 ton, and 1.37 man-hours were needed to mine a ton of coal of Ming 


In the land operations, production man-hours * See Monthly Labor Review, October 1937 (p. 846): Labor Requireneggiion for 
in Rail Transportation of Construction Materials, by John A. Ball (reprit! in | 


ranged from 10.7 to 37.7. In 70 percent of the 4s Serial No. R. 637). sh 
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erage lyf fp addition to the man-hours involved in 
> firm wcting and processing the aggregate, a sub- 
» have diential amount of time was involved in delivery 
try. she finished sand and gravel to the construction- 
Was my site. No direct measurement of this labor 
Which Mine was attempted in the 1946-47 survey, but 
O to offer published data of the Bureau of Labor 
h pumpliististics were used in obtaining a rough approxi- 
Nan-holistion. Almost a tenth of the sand and gravel 
remainiaduced by the surveyed plants was utilized at 
>Y dredifje production point in manufacturing ready- 
range yapixed concrete. This, of course, required no 
lants, @Mdivery time. The remaining nine-tenths was 
ited 6 portioned according to the amount of commer- 
vere laymial output hauled by the various methods of 
ions walmrnsportation in 1946, as reported by the Bureau 
t avergf/t Mines. Thus, it was estimated that about 46 
, COveramercent was shipped by truck, 37 percent by rail, 
Over Mind 8 percent by waterway. 

In the preparation of the 1946-47 estimate, the 

wllowing data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
late Wilho27 study were used: 44.1 man-hours to trans- 
fuel a Mort 100 tons of sand and gravel to the job site 
Basolig py truck, 73.4 man-hours by rail, and 73.5 man- 

‘0 “ous by water. The weighting, according to the 

Ditun man-hours required for the three methods of 
UF ansportation and the percent of total hauled by 
d int ach, resulted in a 5.32 man-hour requirement to de- 
g “@iiver 100 tons of aggregate to the construction job. 






The addition of transportation time (53.2 man- 
jours) to production time (19.1 man-hours) and 
abor spent for fuel consumed (2.5 man-hours), 
ields a total of 74.8 man-hours per 100 tons as 
he labor needed from extraction of the raw 
material to delivery of the finished sand and gravel. 
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Man-Hour Decline, 1937 to 1946-47. A compari- 
on with the 1937 study indicates that by 1946-47 
otal labor requirements to produce 100 short tons 
of sand and gravel had decreased by about 11 
*n' hours (see table 2).° Moreover, all types of 
) tomfilants and all classes of operations, except fuel 

onsumption, required substantially fewer man- 
a hours in the 1946-47 period than 10 years earlier. 
ich On the whole, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ura sures reflect with reasonable accuracy the trend 


2mmauring the years covered. However, the relatively 
| time 
per b 'See preprint, Sand and Gravel, from Minerals Yearbook, 1946 (Bureau 


i] if Mines.) The Bureau of Mines received reports on method of transporta- 
emes#amtion for 93.5 percent of the sand and gravel sold or used by commercial produc- 
print in the United States in 1946. Of that amount, approximately 51 percent 





shipped by truck, 40 percent by rail, and 9 percent by waterway. 









small sample on which both surveys were based, 
the fact that the samples were not identical, and 
the differences in length of the survey periods 
(full year in 1937 and representative period in 
1946-47) and in methods used, all impose limita- 
tions on exact comparison between the findings. 
TABLE 2.—Man-hours required to produce 100 tons of sand 


and gravel, by major operation and general type of plant, 
1937 and 1946-47 





Man-hours per 100 
short tons 
Major operation and general type of plant 


| 1946-47 | 1937 
—_—_|- 
6 | 





pS EEE SE a ee waren 21. 





32. 6 

Extracting and processing ?__._._....-- ee 19.1 | 31.0 

Dry-pit plants_ - _ ._. et Dae : 17.2 25. 4 

a ick bacakseewasekor 16.0 26. 3 
Marine plants: 

Processing on dredge __-_-.--- bn caste 26.1 41.2 

Processing on land _-_._.-.. ait sual 24. 5 57.9 

5 


Production of fue] consumed. ._.............-..--- | 2. 1.6 





1 Excludes man-hours spent in producing lumber, belting, and other 
—o used in plant upkeep. 

2 Weighted by the proportion of sand and gravel produced by the entire 
industry in each general type of plant. 


One factor tending to lower man-hour require- 
ments in the more recent period was an increase 
in utilization of capacity. The plants studied were 
operating at approximately 45 percent of capacity 
in 1937 and at about 90 percent in 1946-47, 

Technological improvements and increased use 
of modern equipment also accounted for some of 
the decline in production man-hour requirements, 
particularly during and after the Second World 
War. Among improvements adopted in 1946 were 
(1) the installation of water-jet systems on dredges 
to increase capacity and to provide a steadier flow 
with a greater proportion of solids through the 
dredge pumps, and (2) the introduction of push- 
button control systems to operate much of the 
plant equipment. 

Slightly offsetting these improvements was the 
problem of meeting frequently changed specifica- 
tions. The widespread demand for more fines in 
aggregates for concrete caused some companies to 
increase crushing operations, some to admix fines 
obtained from other locations, and some to add 
air-entraining compounds, reducing the need for 





* Because of differences in coverage, and lack of current data on transporta- 
tion man-hour requirements, comparisons with 1937 are limited to the pro- 
duction operations. For details of the 1937 study, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, July 1939 (p. 87): Labor Requirements in Production and Distribution 
of Sand and Gravel, by John A. Ball (reprinted as Serial No. R. 944). 

10 A Bureau of Mines report also shows that for all commercial sand and 
gravel (including, unlike this study, refined industrial sand for glass making 
and molding), average output per man-hour in 1946 was 24 percent higher 
than in 1937—4.1 tons compared with 3.3 tons. (See Preprint from Minerals 
Yearbook 1946, Sand and Gravel, p. 14.) 
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higher proportions of mineral fines. Each method, 
of course, represented an additional or longer 
processing step and required correspondingly 
more labor. 

Possibly the entire variation between the two 
periods in the man-hours required in the produc- 
tion of the fuel consumed is accounted for by the 
varying coverage of the basic data. In the 1937 
study, information for the industry as a whole 
published in the 1929 Census of Mines and Quar- 
ries was used as the base; the 1946-47 estimate 
was derived in part from data received from the 
cooperating plants. 

No attempt was made to compare delivery 
requirements, partly because the earlier study 
made no allowance for sand and gravel retained 
at the plant to be used in production of ready- 
mixed concrete. It must be recognized also that 
the estimates of transportation labor requirements 
for 1946-47 are less reliable than those of the 
earlier period, as the ton-mile man-hours for each 
type of transportation are based on 1937 data, and 
therefore do not reflect the effects of technological 
improvements made in the intervening 10 years. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete ™ 


Ready-mixed concrete production is a manu- 
facturing operation which involves the processing 
and servicing of a specialized, perishable product 
in & wide range of qualities and quantities. The 
term applies to any Portland-cement wet mixture 
which is ready for use on arrival at the job site. 

Ready-mixed concrete is mixed and delivered 
by means of one of the following combinations of 
operations: (1) Mixed completely in a stationary 
mixer and then transported to destination (the 
product known as central-mixed concrete); (2) 
mixed partially in a stationary mixer, the mixing 
being completed in a truck mixer (known as 
shrink-mixed concrete); and (3) mixed completely 
in a truck mixer (known as transit-mixed or truck- 
mixed concrete). 

Specifications restrict the time and rate of mix- 
ing and the amount of concrete which may be proc- 
essed in the several sizes of equipment currently 
inuse. The three types of operation and the per- 
missive range in specification limits resuit in many 
different combinations of conditions which must 





i! A substantial portion of the discussion in this section was derived from 
the following publications: Pit and Quarry Handbook, 1946, Complete 
Service Publishing Co., Chicago; Control of Quality of Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete, National Ready-Mixed Concrete Association, Washington, 1944. 















be controlled to assure a uniform product, J 
chanical controls have not been developed for » 
of the various combinations of conditions whi 
may be involved. Consequently, alertness , 
care by the workers are particularly importgy 

The manufacture of ready-mixed concrete | 
gan in the early 1920’s. Not until the 1939 
however, had improvements in equipment q 
methods advanced sufficiently to permit the lar 
scale operations common today. As a result 
improved equipment and the consequent improy, 
quality of the product, the industry expand 
rapidly. From an estimated 5 million cubic yar 
in 1930, production advanced almost steadily ( 
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cept for a slump during the depression yeni bin! 
1932-36), reaching 24 million cubic yards in 194@MMsing t 
Owing to the curtailment of the war-constructigfiifMd loac 
program, annual output dropped to 12 milliofiijob si 
cubic yards by 1944, but recovered to 18 milliof _ , 
by 1946.2 10 cul 

and pl 





CHART 2 


Man-Hours Required 
Toe Produce 100 Cubie Yards 


Of Ready-Mixed Conerete 
By Major Operation and Plant Size 
1946-47 
Annual Plont Mon-hours per 100 cubic yards 
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Labor Requirements and Plant Size. The study re 
veals a consistent inverse relationship between the 
size of the operation and man-hour requiremetts : 
per unit of output (see table 3). The average refihg p 
quirement of 91.6 man-hours per 100 cubic yardifruck 
of ready-mixed concrete in 1946-47 for the indus fReque 
eliv 
onst 

















% Source of annual production data: National Ready-Mixed Concre' 
Association. (Washington, D. C.) 
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luct. \@M ys a whole was derived by three steps: (1) 
ed for polliceyed plants were classified according to 
ions whi unt of annual output, (2) hours worked dur- 
'thess gillm the survey period were divided by hundreds of 


Mportanfmic yards manufactured, and (3) resultant esti- 
Ncrete } tes were weighted by the percentage produced 
he 193MM the entire industry in each plant-size group 
Ment ayfi/wn in the table. 



























bout a fifth of manufacturing time was utilized 
actual plant operations. Represented in the 


the larg 
result 


improves man-hours shown for this category is the labor 
expanddment in unloading the aggregates and cement 
bic yan@llm trucks, railroad cars, or barges, elevating 
udily (ogi) material by a conveyor or crane to the stor- 
X Yeani/. bins, weighing the aggregates and cement, 


In 194: 
struct 
 Inillig 
§ millio 


sing the concrete (in central-mixing operations), 
{loading batches into trucks for transportation 
job sites. 

pie 3.—Man-hours required to batch, miz, and deliver 


00 cubie yards of ready-mizxed concrete, by major operation 
and plant size, 1946-47 





| Man-hours per 100 cubic yards 



































s Plants having annual 
production of— 
Major operation 7." , | | 
(weight- | L€Ss | 10,000 | 50,000 |200,000 
ofl aver than to | to cu. 
age) ! 10,000 | 50,000 |200,000) yds. 
cu. cu. cu. or 
—_" | yds. | yds. yds. | more 
“an 91.6 | 111.6 | 100.0 | 94. 62.3 
nt operations................... 17.8| 188] 220) 16.4| 13.6 
_ 2 a 48.9 68. 8 55.8 51.8 23. 1 
intenance and repairs. -__. 11.5 | 13.2 9.8; 11.4] 15.0 
ministration, clerical, and sales ?_ 13. 4 10.8 | 12.4 15. 2 | 10.6 





According to informed opinion, not quite 3 percent of 1946 output came 
m plants qeetasing less than 10,000 cubic yards of ready-mixed concre‘e 
nually. The other size groups, comparable to those shown above, ac- 
inted for 32, 49, and 16 percent, respectively. These percentages were 
lied to the man-hours estimated for the ~ eee groups in the 
mple to obtain the weighted average for the industry. 
Sales man-hours include only time of salesmen carried on the plant pay roll 
Trucking time (average, 48.9 man-hours) ac- 
bunted for well over half of all manufacturing 
et BBbor needs. The greatest variations in require- 
gents among the several plant-size groups oc- 
——@ured in delivery operations, which required from 
».1 man-hours in the largest firms (as measured 
annual production) to 68.8 man-hours in the 
mallest. The larger companies were able to save 
insportatioa time by maintaining several batch- 
hg plants simultaneously, together with a fleet of 
cks. In this way the average haul (and con- 
quently the trucking time) was reduced, since 
elivery could be made from the plant nearest the 


onstruction site. Furthermore, producers han- 
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dling a great volume of business used trucks capa- 
ble of carrying large individual loads, thus effect- 
ing another saving in labor time per unit of 
product. 

Delivery time included the hours spent by truck 
drivers in loading the trucks at the plant, driving 
to the job site, unloading the concrete and return- 
ing to the plant. 

Repairs and maintenance required 11.5 man- 
hours, on the average, for each 100 cubic yards of 
concrete produced. This figure was made up of 
the time spent in repairing break-downs and re- 
placing worn parts, greasing trucks, and other 
general maintenance work on both plant and 
delivery equipment. 

The 13.4 man-hours shown for administration 
covered the time worked by executive, clerical, 
dispatching, and sales personnel. 

It was estimated that about 2.4 
were used in producing the fuel and power con- 
sumed in manufacture of 100 cubic yards of ready- 
mixed concrete. This was a rough approxima- 
tion, derived in the same manner as that de- 
scribed for estimating the man-hours required to 
produce the fuel consumed in sand and gravel 
production. 

By far the greatest portion of the labor time 
represented in a batch of ready-mixed concrete 
at the job site consists of the man-hours involved 
in production and delivery of the principal in- 
gredients (sand, gravel, and cement). The 
amounts of these materials used were reported by 
the surveyed plants, and in estimating the man- 
hour requirements, no delivery time was included 
for any sand and gravel produced by the same 
plant that manufactured the concrete. The man- 
hour data developed in the first section of this 
report were applied to the sand and gravel con- 
sumption figures, and the labor time needed to 
produce and deliver the cement was based on 
previously published estimates of the Bureau.” 

It was estimated that the sand and gravel 
consumed in 100 cubie yards of ready-mixed 
concrete involved 126.7 man-hours, and _ the 
cement 152.2 man-hours. Added to the 2.4 

man-hours accounted for by fuel consumption 
and the 91.6 hours of manufacturing time, the 
man-hours represented by the finished product 
totaled 372.9 for each 100 cubic yards of concrete. 


man-hours 





8 See Bull. No. 888-1, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Labor Requirements 
for Construction Materials, Part I.—Portland Cement, Washington, 1947. 
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Size of Residential 
Building Projects 


PossiBLE ECONOMIES Of large-scale residential con- 
struction operations have been repeatedly empha- 
sized in recent years. Despite many factors 
favoring larger projects, however, evidence recently 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals 
that small-scale operations predominate in the 





Private 1-Family Houses Started 
October 1946-March 1947 
Percent of |-Family Houses 
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*Less thon .05 percent 








homebuilding industry. During the period from 
October 1946 through March 1947, a total of 
287,400 permanent nonfarm dwelling units were 
put under construction; only half of those units 
were in projects consisting of 2 or more dwellings. 
Large-scale operations were more common in the 
industrial than in the nonindustrial areas. In the 
industrial areas (consisting of major cities with 
surrounding satellite cities and towns) 60 percent 
of all units started were included in projects con- 








taining 2 or more units. For the NONindysMamegte 
areas, over 60 percent were single-house proje 

These estimates are based on data collected dime 7 t 
focal building permit records and field sury, 
nonpermit areas made by the Bureau during | 
and 1947. Because of some problems inheren 
using building-permit records as a source of jy 
mation on size of projects, the results pubjigm TY 
here are approximations. pstenct 

The table presents in detail the differencesmmeldt! 
size of operations as between industrial and ,g 2 
industrial areas. Over two-thirds of the mulg 


family houses built outside the industria] ,,qm0™™ 
nown 
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Percentage distribution of privately financed dwelling , 
started! October 1946—March 1947, by type and gi: 
project 
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Percentage of dwel 


























units in h 
Type and size of project ‘ie tab € 
An | Indus- Ne ave t 
areas trial dus 
areas an hich 
All 7 of projects: | gan 
i woes 49 | 40) aul 
DT  n caeewnenews 22 | 23 o 
10-24 dwelling units__...___ ie I he a ai dad 14 | 14 In 1 
i hE 5 | 8 : 
a a a 2 4 fichig 
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! Based on data from a sample of 65 areas, including both permit : 
nonpermit-issuing places. Surveys covered dwelling units for which perm 
were issued plus those started in nonpermit-issuing places. 

2 Less than 0.5 percent. 







were single-unit projects, but slightly under bh 
of the one-family units in the industrial areas we 
of this type. Only 5 percent of the one-fami 
houses in the industrial, and 4 percent in the nou 
industrial, areas were included in projects consis 
ing of 100 or more dwelling units. 
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during | \fE LEGISLATION IN THE PAST DECADE con- 
| InhereysamerniDg labor-management relations and labor 
rce of jp ganizations is the subject of analysis in a recent 
S publi review. The laws considered came into 





jstence after enactment of the National Labor 
Jations Act of 1935 (generally known as the 
agner Act). All were passed, however, before 
mulgation of the second significant Federal 
bor-management relations statute (generally 
wn as the Taft-Hartley Act), which became 
fective in the latter part of 1947. 
Wisconsin, in 1937, adopted the first State 
t regulating labor relations. In the same year, 
{assachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
tah enacted similar statutes. These State acts 
cu NoffMave been referred to as “little Wagner acts” 
_ «Wbbich “guaranteed to employees the right to 
~fvanize, to join or assist labor unions, and to 
vain collectively.” 
In 1939, labor relations acts were adopted by 
fichigan and Minnesota. Rhode Island followed 
» 1941, Colorado in 1943, and Connecticut in 
945. These acts resembled those passed in 1937 
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2 n that all provided for State agencies of some kind 
‘3 §B> deal with labor relations, but only two of them— 
‘ he acts of Rhode Island and Connecticut— 


~ —fibould be called “little Wagner acts.”’ The laws 

gf Michigan, Minnesota, and Colorado tended to 
M restrict employee activities and union methods,” 
nd provided “less stringent prohibitions against 
: mployer unfair practices.” 

, The Pennsylvania law of 1937 was drastically 
mended in 1939, and in the same year the Wis- 
onsin law was replaced by the Employment Peace 
Act. The trend which began with these laws is 
lescribed as having been “rather steadily away 
rom the protective type of labor law and towards 
egislation which restricts rather than enlarges 
ubor’s ‘rights’.’’ Of the five States that in 1937 
ollowed the lead of the National Labor Relations 
ct of 1935, only New York retained its “little 
agner act”’ substantially unmodified in 1947. 
Legislation restricting unions was passed in 
greater volume in 1943 than in any year up to 
















' University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 15, No. 2, Winter 1948: A decade 
of State Labor Legislation, 1937-47, by Harry A. Millis (formerly Chair- 
man of the National Labor Relations Board) and Harold A. Katz (a member 
of the Illinois Bar). 












that time, 11 States adopting such laws. In 1947, 
after the postwar strike wave, 30 States enacted 
restrictive laws. 

The original analysis here summarized deals 
with State provisions for administration of labor 
statutes, and takes a cross-section view of the 
prohibitory and regulatory labor relations legisla- 
tion enacted from 1937 to 1947. 


State Administrative Policies 


Of the 10 States having labor relations acts and 
State boards or commissions, 5 delegate to their 
administrative agencies the functions of investiga- 
tion, prosecution, and adjudication. These States 
are Massachusetts, New York, Utah, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. Redress is remedial 
only—never punitive. 

In Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Colorado, the 
boards act merely as courts of first resort, making 
no attempt to investigate charges or to bring 
about voluntary settlements before the hearings. 
In Colorado, by an alternative procedure, the 
commission can initiate complaints. Redress is 
remedial in these States, but in Colorado an addi- 
tional or alternative punitive action is permitted. 

Michigan and Minnesota are less fully equipped 
by their statutes with administrative machinery 
(the former has a mediation board, the latter a 
division of conciliation). Their administrative 
agencies are not authorized to take action to 
prevent or remedy the commission of unfair labor 
practices: such action is wholly within the province 
of the courts. 


Regulation of Labor Organizations 


State statutes enacted in the 1940’s have pro- 
vided for certain or all of the following: Registra- 
tion by unions; registration or licensing of union 
agents; regulation of union elections, and of mem- 
bership practices; issuance of financial reports. 

Registration by unions and filing of financial 
reports is required in Alabama, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Texas. Utah has a law requiring registration, 


but no financial report requirement is included. 
Minnesota and Delaware require unions to hold 
elections by secret ballot, and Delaware requires, 
in addition, certification of results by a disinter- 
ested person, and permits petition by anyone dis- 
In Florida and 


satisfied to a court of equity. 
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Kansas, licensing of paid representatives is re- 
quired. In Texas, an organizer’s card must be 
obtained from the secretary of state in advance 
of solicitation activities. 


Restrictions on Union Methods 


In 1947, statutes banning or limiting use of 
union-security methods were adopted by 12 States, 
which brought the number of such laws to 18. 
Either all types or certain types of union-security 
agreements are barred entirely by 14 of these laws. 
Some of the 14 are “right to work” statutes en- 
acted for the enforcement of State constitutional 
amendments which prohibit discrimination against 
an employee either because he is, or because he is 
not,aunion member. Four States stipulated that 
union-security provisions could be included in an 
agreement only when they had been validated by 
a referendum among the employees concerned. 

The “check-off,’”’ whereby union dues or assess- 
ments are deducted by the employer from the 
employees’ earnings for delivery to the union, 
is limited in a number of States. Colorado, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Georgia, Arkansas, Del- 
aware, Rhode Island, and Texas require that such 
deductions be made only when requested in writ- 
ing by the employee. lowa requires, in addition, 
countersignature by the spouse and the right of 
revocation on 30 days’ notice. Georgia makes 
the use of the request revocable at will. Penn- 
sylvania requires approval of the practice in ad- 
vance by majority vote of the employees. 

Eleven States forbid charging of fees by a union 
to nonunion workers needed in addition to union 
members on a closed-shop job. In Alabama, 
Delaware, Iowa, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Texas it is unlawful to sell work-permit cards. 
Iowa, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia prohibit the payment by any 
person of a fee or assessment to a union as a con- 
dition of employment. 

Five States permit picketing only if a majority 
of the employees concerned have voted in favor 
of a strike. It is prohibited by two Stages in the 
absence of a labor dispute between the ¢mployer 
involved and his employees. Thirteen States pro- 
hibit mass picketing and eight prohibit the picket- 
ing of a worker’s home. Fourteen States have 
laws barring or restricting secondary boycotts. 

In 11 States strikes are illegal unless they have 
been approved by a majority vote prior to the 














walk-out. Sit-down strikes are prohibited jp 
States. A number of States have laws dogj, 
to curb strikes in violation of collective 4, 
ments. Ten States regulate industrial disp, 
between public utilities and their employees , 
six prohibit strikes by public employees, M 
nesota forbids strikes or lock-outs in charits 
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nection with jurisdictional disputes (which usy, 
involve controversy between unions as to the ris 
of representation or concerning jurisdiction 9, 
certain work). 

Violation of a collective-bargaining agreen, 
by either employer or employees has been ma 
an unfair labor practice in three States. f; 
States have prohibited political contributions } 
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s ent 
unions. vctive 
Four States have made it illegal for a union @Mpred | 
an employer to discriminate against an applicaii three 
for work because of his race, color, or creed, g ym ml 
several additional States have laws dealing wif repre 
some phase of discrimination. desi 
The control which has been pointed out is ndithori 


all new, the authors of the article under revie 
state; nevertheless, the analysis indicates ‘whic 
way the wind has been blowing.” The tren 
toward restriction was more pronounced, accor 
ing to the authors, in States of relatively litt! 
industrialization: 

It is notable that the bulk of the regulatory legis. rcauls 
lation during the last decade, and especially in the 
earlier forties, was to be found not so much in the ent § 
great industrial States of the East and of the Middle tion 
West as in the relatively nonindustrial areas of the ition 
nation. Thus the great wave of anti-closed-sho; 
legislation has been found without exception in pre- 
dominantly agrarian, nonindustrialized States, where The 
collective bargaining and union security provisions Ments 
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are relatively infrequently found. The States legis- nple 
lating, and the communities within them, hav 

generally been actively interested in furthering PP 
industrialization, but nevertheless generally reacte’ J}rm. 


against the resulting “labor troubles’? which more It 


or less inevitably developed. 
Owe 


It was still too early, according to the analyst ., 
to observe the effect of restrictive statutes of, « 
union development and collective bargaining il 
Greater uniformity between States is expected (4%. dec 
result from the Federal act of 1947. The Stat 
laws will be tested—not only in court, but als 
through future experience in the realm of labor 
management relations. 
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ees. 


, regard to State labor legislation was the 
charita 


tment of a workmen’s compensation law in 
State of Mississippi—the last of the States to 
» such action. Building upon the experience 
other States, the Mississippi act includes many 
mended standards, such as compulsory 
erage, unlimited medical care, a second injury 
.d to facilitate the employment of handicapped 
rkers, and double compensation for minors in- 
.d while illegally employed. 

The Mississippi workmen’s compensation law 
enacted on April 13, 1948, and becomes 
vctive on January 1, 1949. It is to be admin- 
red by a workmen’s compensation commission 
three members. One member of the commis- 
m must be chosen to represent labor and one 
represent employees. The Governor is required 
designate the chairman. The commission is 
thorized to hold hearings and make awards of 
mpensation. 
Compensation is payable for injuries or death 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
nployment, including injuries to artificial mem- 
rs; and for an injury caused by the willful act 
a third person directed against an employee 
cause Of his employment, during such employ- 
ent and while working on the job. No compen- 
tion is payable for an injury caused by intoxi- 
tion of the employee, or by willful intention of 
he employee to injure or kill himself or another. 
The act is compulsory and applies to employ- 
ents in which 8 or more employees are regularly 
mployed in the same business or establishment, 
cept domestic service, agriculture (farmers and 
m labor), and all nonprofit charitable, fraternal, 
tural or religious corporations or associations. 
owever, the processing of agricultural products 
covered when carried on commercially. The 
t does not cover transportation and maritime 
mployments for which a rule of liability is pro- 
ided by the laws of the United States. 
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Compensation Benefits 


Compensation for death consists of an imme- 
diate lump sum payment of $100 to the widow, 
reasonable funeral expenses of not more than 
$350, and benefits ranging from 15 to 66% percent 
of the average weekly wages of the deceased em- 
ployee according to the number of dependents. 
Maximum weekly benefits are limited to $25, 
with minimum benefits of $7 for not more than 
450 weeks; the maximum amount payable is 
$8,600. 

Compensation for disability is provided as 
follows: 

(a) Such medical, surgical and other attend- 
ance or treatment, nurse or hospital service, 
crutches and apparatus for such period as nature 
of injuries or process of recovery may require. 

(6) For totai disability, a payment of 66% per- 
cent of the average weekly wages for a maximum 
period of 450 weeks. Maximum compensation 
$25 per week, minimum $7 per week. ‘Total 
maximum, $8,600. 

(c) For temporary partial disability a weekly 
payment of 66% percent of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages 
before the injury and his wage earning capacity 
thereafter, with the same maximum and minimum 
compensation as for total disability. 

(d) For certain specified permanent partial dis- 
abilities, 66% percent of average weekly wages for 
fixed periods ranging from 10 to 200 weeks. Com- 
pensation, maximum $2,000, is allowed for serious 
facial or head disfigurement. In other cases of 
permanent disability, 66% percent of the dif- 
ference between the worker’s average weekly 
wages and his wage earning capacity thereafter, 
subject to the maximum limitations as to the 
weekly benefits provided for other types of dis- 
ability for a period of not more than 450 weeks. 

(e) A waiting period of 5 days is established, 
but if disability continues for 14 days or longer, 
compensation is allowed from the date of disability. 

Claims for compensation must be filed with 
the commission within 2 years after injury or 
death. Notice of injury must be filed with the 
employer or his representative within 30 days 
after the occurrence of the injury. 

Compensation is required to be paid periodi- 
cally, promptly and directly without an award 
except where liability to pay compensation is 
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contested by the employer. The first installment 
of compensation becomes due on the 14th day 
after the employer has notice of the injury or 
death. Thereafter compensation is paid in semi- 
monthly installments except where the commission 
determines that payment of the installments shall 
be made monthly or at some other period. 

The employer must insure in a private insurance 
company or furnish to the commission proof of 
financial ability to become a self-insurer. No 
agreement by an employee to pay any portion of 
the insurance premium is valid. Waivers are not 
permitted. 

A second injury fund is to be established, 
supported by payments of $500 by the employer 
for every death in case there are no dependents. 
If an employee who has previously lost or lost 
the use of one hand, one arm, one foot or one eye, 
becomes permanently and totally incapacitated 
through the loss of or loss of use of another member 
or organ, the employer shall be liable only for the 
compensation payable for such second injury. 
However, in addition to such compensation the 
employee ,shall be paid the remainder of the 
compensation due for permanent total disability 
out of the second injury fund. 





CEA Report and 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 ' 


FAcTORS ARE CLEARLY DISCERNIBLE which make 
a general recession unlikely, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers pointed out in its quarterly report 
submitted to the President on April 9, 1948.? 
The break in agricultural prices which occurred 
in February was not the result of any surplus of 
farm products either at home or abroad, and such 
prices were falling toward support at a relatively 
high level. Underlying factors in the economy 
in general were still predominantly inflationary. 

The Council noted that at the time that farm 
prices were falling, further inflationary pressures 





! Data are from’ Memorandum to the President from the Council of Eco- 
nomie Advisers, April 9, 1948 (mimeographed) and Public Law 472, 80th 


Cong., 2d sess. 
2 For the Council’« previous report, see Monthly Labor Review, March 


1948 (p. 279). 


were added by the mark-up of prices of 

‘ ‘ 
finished steel products. As business anq 
country generally began to realize that a gene 
price decline was unlikely, the Presiden; 
March 17, had addressed Congress on the serip 
ness of the international situation and reco, 
mended an additional defense program. 
April 2, Congress completed its action on for; 
assistance legislation and on the same day , 
proved a tax reduction of about 5 billion doll, 
from Government revenues which were there} 
added to consumer spending power. 

“These developments,” the Council sta; 
“must be evaluated against the background of , 
economy of relatively little slack in employme, 
or productive capacity, of high prices still strong 
colored by inflationary forces, and of a precari 
balance between prospective Federal reveny 
and projected scales of expenditures. In gy 
circumstances the inflationary threat might eagj 
be aggravated and substantial increases in {) 
demand for certain goods might quickly initia 
new price advances.”’ 

The Council concluded that the economy ; 
general can absorb the additional demands 
production arising largely from a new defens 
program, but problems will arise in the “specif 
impact upon particular production and marke 
situations.” 

The Council reiterated its past recommend: 
tions to control inflation. Fiscal and credi 
controls and a campaign to sell savings bonds | 
consumers would influence the whole econom 
by restraining purchasing power. Materials con 
trols, wage-price controls and rationing, an 
control over the distribution of labor would \é 
directed at points of specific pressure. 

By signing the Foreign Assistance Act on Apr 
3, the President made the European Recover 
Program a reality... By this measure the Unite 
States, in its own interest, has undertaken to tn 
to help restore sound economic conditions in the 
countries which participate in the plan. The ac 
declares that it is “the policy of the people of the 
United States to sustain and strengthen th 


principles of individual liberty, free institutions, 


and genuine independence in Europe through 4 
sistance to those countries of Europe which par 


ticipate in a joint recovery program based upo! 





* For development of the ERP, see Monthly Labor Review, January !# 


(p. 40). 
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jp and mutual cooperation: Provided, 
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, no assistance to the participating countries 




































| an . . . 

a of ;, contemplated shall seriously impair the 
ident omic stability of the United States.” 

he ser; jor's interest in European recovery was 
id al sifested frequently during the lengthy discus- 
Tam <on the subject. Both the AFL and the CIO 


ysed the proposed program in their 1947 con- 
ions. Leaders in all sections of organized 
y publicly have spoken in its favor and 
val advocated labor representation on what- 
ragency that might be set up. 

\s passed, the law provides for a governmental 
cy to administer the program—the Economic 
yperation Administration, under the direction 
Administrator. Labor interests are expected 
be represented in the Public Advisory Board of 
» be appointed by the President to “advise and 


on foreig 
day a 
on dolls 
’ there} 


Stat 
ind of 
loymey 
strong} 
recario 


revenug “a . 

In syoqpsult with the Administrator with respect to 
ht egsijqmeral or basic policy matters arising in connec- 
in tyggp with the Administrator’s discharge of his 


nonsibilities.”” The House of Representatives 
jamended the Senate bill to provide specifically 
t the members of the Board should represent 
siness, labor, agriculture, and the professions, 
in conference with the Senate agreed to 
hdraw this specific provision. | 
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marke For discussion of these conventions, see Monthly Labor Review, Novem- 
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or ld-Age and Survivors Insurance 


XTENDED COVERAGE, liberalized eligibility re- 
Over@firements, and higher benefit rates under the 
nite@id-age and survivorship insurance system were 
0 (commended by the Advisory Council on Social 
n thiiPcurity in its report to the Senate Committee on 
© a@nance.' At such time as the benefits are increased 
f thie Advisory Council favors a rise in the rate of 


. _ §? Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: A Report to the Senate Committee 
10059 Finance from the Advisory Council on Social Security (80th Cong., 2d 
h as Senate Document No. 149, Washington, 1948). The Advisory Council 
4 appointed by the Committee on Finance on September 17, 1947, in 
PAM Biordance with Senate Resolution 141. Subsequent reports are to deal with 
ipo parts of the social-security program. On May 24, after this summary 
the Council’s report was sent to press, the President in a message to Con- 
8 recommended liberalized old-age and survivors insurance and other 
ecurity benefits. 










contributions to a level “which is high enough to 
establish a reasonable relationship between con- 
tributions and benefits and which will increase 
gradually to the full amount necessary to support 
the future program, but not so large as to build 
up excessive amounts in the trust fund in the early 
years.”’ It also recommended ‘keeping this excess 
of income over outgo as low as is consistent with 
public understanding that in the long run there 
must be a close relationship between benefits and 
contributions.” 

With two exceptions, members of the Advisory 
Council were unanimous in making the 22 specific 
recommendations reproduced here. 


Recommendations on Coverage 


Self-employed persons such as business and 
professional people, farmers, and others who work 
on their own account should be brought under 
coverage of the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. Their contributions should be payable on 
their net income from self-employment, and their 
contribution rate should be 1% times the rate 
payable by employees. Persons who earn very 
low incomes from self-employment should for the 
present remain excluded. 

Coverage of the old-age and survivors insurance 
system should be extended to farm employees. 

Coverage of the old-age and survivors insurance 
system should be extended to household workers. 

Employment for nonprofit institutions now 
excluded from coverage under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program should be brought 
under the program, except that clergymen and 
members of religious orders should continue to be 
excluded. 

Old-age and survivors insurance coverage should 
be extended immediately to the employees of the 
Federal Government and its instrumentalities who 
are now excluded from the civil-service retirement 
system. As a temporary measure designed to 
give protection to the short-term Government 
worker, the wage credits of all those who die or 
leave Federal employment with less than 5 years’ 
service should be transferred to old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. The Congress should direct the 
Social Security Administration and the agencies 
administering the various Federal retirement pro- 
grams to develop a permanent plan for extending 
old-age and survivors insurance to all Federal 
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civilian employees, whereby the benefits and con- 
tributions of the Federal retirement systems would 
supplement the protection of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and provide combined benefits 
at least equal to those now payable under the 
special retirement systems. 

The Congress should direct the Social Security 
Administration and the Railroad Retirement 
Board to undertake a study to determine the most 
practicable and equitable method of making the 
railroad retirement system supplementary to the 
basic old-age and survivors insurance program. 
Benefits and contributions of the railroad retire- 
ment system should be adjusted to supplement the 
basic protection afforded by old-age and survivors 
insurance, so that the combined protection of the 
two programs would at least equal that under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

Old-age and survivors insurance coverage should 
be extended to members of the armed forces, in- 
cluding those stationed outside the United States. 

The Federal Government should enter into 
voluntary agreements with the States for the 
extension of old-age and survivors insurance to the 
employees of State and local governments, except 
that employees engaged in proprietary activities 
should be covered compulsorily. 

A commission should be established to deter- 
mine the kind of social-security protection ap- 
propriate to the possessions of the United States. 

The definition of wages as contained in section 
209 (a) of the Social Security Act, as amended, and 
section 1426 (a) of subchapter A of chapter 9 of 
the Internal Revenue Code should be amended 
to specify that such wages shall include all tips or 
gratuities customarily received by an employee 
from a customer of an employer. 


Recommendations on Eligibility 


To permit a larger proportion of older workers, 
particularly those newly covered, to qualify for 
benefits, the requirements for fully insured status 
should be 1 quarter of coverage for each 2 calendar 
quarters elapsing after 1948 or after the quarter 
in which the individual attains the age of 21, 
whichever is later, and before the quarter in 
which he attains the age of 65 (60 for women) or 
dies. Quarters of coverage earned at any time 
after 1936 should count toward meeting this 
requirement. A minimum of 6 quarters of 







coverage should be required and a worker she 
be fully and permanently insured if hp has 
quarters of coverage. In cases of death be 
January 1, 1949, the requirement should conti 
to be 1 quarter of coverage for each 2 calen 
quarters elapsing after 1936 or after the quay 
in which the age of 21 was attained, whichey, 
later, and before the quarter in which the jy 
vidual attained the age of 65 or died. 










































Recommendations on Benefits 


To take into account increased wage levels ; 
costs of living, the upper limit on earnings subj 
to contributions and credited for benefits sho 
be raised from $3,000 to $4,200. The maxin 
average monthly wage used in the calculatioy 
benefits should be increased from $259 to 3: 

The average monthly wage should be comput 
as under the present law, except that aay wor! 
who has had wage credits of $50 or more in ey 
of six or more quarters after 1948 should have | 
average wage based either on the wages a 
elapsed time counted as under the present law 
on wages and elapsed time after 1948, whicheyil 
gives the higher result. 

To provide adequate benefits immediately a 
to remove the present penalty imposed on work 
who lack a lifetime of coverage under old-age a 
survivors insurance, the primary insurance bene 
should be 50 percent of the first $75 of the avery 
monthly wage plus 15 percent of the remainder i 
to $275. Present beneficiaries, as well as tho 
who become entitled in the future, should recei 
benefits computed according to this new formu 
for all months after the effective date of t 
amendments. 

To increase the protection for a worker's ¢ 
pendents, survivor benefits for a family show 
be at the rate of three-fourths of the prima 
insurance benefit for one child and one-halt { 
each additional child, rather than one-half for 
children as at present. The parent’s benefit shou 
also be increased from one-half to three-fourt! 
Widows’ benefits should remain at three-fourt! 
of the primary insurance benefit. 

To equalize the protection given to the depen 
ents of women and men, benefits should be pay 
able to the young children of any currently insur 
woman upon her death or eligibility for primar 

insurance benefits. Benefits should be paya) 
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, (a) to the aged, dependent husband of a 





= ha wary beneficiary who, in addition to being fully 

2 . ef ned, Was currently insured at the time she be- 

e re, »e eligible for primary benefits, and (b) to the 

h oo _ dependent widower of a woman who was 

hic) py and currently insured at the time of her death. 

‘ the i » increase the family benefits, the maximum 
J 


ft amount payable on the wage record of an 
yed individual should be three times the pri- 
+ insurance benefit amount or 80 percent of 
individual’s average monthly wage, whichever 
as, except that this limitation should not oper- 
to reduce the total family benefits below $40 
month. 

he minimum primary insurance benefit pay- 
le should be raised to $20. 

No retirement test (work clause) should be im- 
sed on persons aged 70 or over. At lower ages, 
wever, the benefits to which a beneficiary and 
; dependents are entitled for any month should 
reduced by the amount in excess of $35 which 
earns from covered employment in that month. 
nefits should be suspended for any month in 
Mich such earnings exceed $35 but, each quarter, 
neficiaries should receive the amount by which 
e suspended benefits exceeded earnings above 
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adh p exemption. | | 

age 4 The minimum age at which women may qualify 

bene Old-age benefits (primary, wife’s, widow’s, 

averagmenent’s) should be reduced to 60 years. 

rder help meet the special expenses of illness and 

5 thogetth, a lump-sum benefit should be payable at 

receigm’ death of every insured worker even though 

ormueonthly survivor benefits are payable. The max- 

of tem payments should be four times the primary 
surance benefit rather than six times as at 

’s d esent. 

1. ‘commendations on Financing 

‘ The contribution rate should be increased to 1% 

houl cent for employers and 1% percent for employ- 

A ss at the same time that benefits are liberalized 


urtl 


788872484 






and coverage is extended. The next step-up in 
the contribution rate, to 2 percent on employer 
and 2 percent on employee, should be postponed 
until the 1%-percent rate plus interest on the 
investments of the trust fund is insufficient to 
meet current benefit outlays and administrative 
costs. There are compelling reasons for an even- 
tual Government contribution to the system, but 
the Council feels that it is unrealistic to decide 
now on the exact timing or proportion of that 
contribution. When the rate of 2 percent on 
employers and 2 percent on employees plus 
interest on the investments of the trust fund is 
insufficient to meet current outlays, the advisabil- 
ity of an immediate Government contribution 
should be considered. 


Technical and Minor Amendments 


In addition to these major recommendations, 
several minor and technical amendments are 
needed to correct certain inequities and adminis- 
trative problems resulting from the present provi- 
sions. The Council has preferred in the main 
to leave recommendations on such questions to 
the Social Security Administration. The Council 
would like to call attention, however, to the need 
for additional adjustments to protect the rights 
of men who served in World War II. Our general 
recommendations, if put into effect, would remove 
most of the inequities which these veterans would 
otherwise suffer; but, in addition, section 210? of 
the present act should be temporarily extended 
to protect veterans during the transitional period 
until our general recommendations become fully 
operative. The Council also wishes to call at- 
tention to the lack of coverage for American 
citizens employed outside the United States by 
American firms. 





? Section 219 provides special survivor benefits to dependents of veterans 
who died within 3 years of discharge if such dependents are not entitled to 
survivor benefits under veterans’ laws. 
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Labor-Management Disputes 
in May 1948 


TERMINATION OF THE MONTH-OLD bituminous coal 
stoppage over pension issues in April left the strike 
of about 85,000 me&t-packing workers, members 
of the United Packinghouse Workers (CIO), as 
the largest stoppage continuing into May. While 
the first 4 months of 1948 had experienced fewer 
strikes than in the corresponding periods of 1947 
and 1946, strike idleness in January to April 1948 
(nearly 16 million man-days) was greater than 
the 12 million in 1947 but less than one-fourth 
of the 70 million in the same period of 1946. 

As of May first, in addition to the meat-packing 
strike plus scores of smaller continuing disputes, a 
strike of railroad workers was scheduled for May 
11, with a stoppage of 75,000 automobile workers 
to follow the next day at Chrysler plants. Also 
on the horizon were contract expirations, within 
the next 60 to 90 days, in other segments of the 
automobile, industry, and in rubber, telephone, 
electrical, glass, maritime, coal mining, oil, and 
metal mining operations. 


Chrysler Stoppage; GM Agreement 


Nearly 75,000 employees of the Chrysler Corp., 
in Michigan, Indiana, and California struck May 
12 after failure of wage negotiations between the 
company and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO). The original demands of the union in- 
volved a wage increase of 30 cents an hour with 
various “fringe’”’ adjustments. The company 
offered 6 cents an hour which was withdrawn after 
its rejection by the union. Prior to the stoppage, 
the union scaled its demands down to 17 cents 
an hour. Picket line disorders at the Highland 
Park and Dodge Truck plants early in the strike 
brought intervention of State police when office 
workers were prevented from entering the plants. 
Three days after the settlement between the 
UAW and General Motors—May 28—an agree- 
ment was reached with the Chrysler Corp. pro- 
viding an hourly increase of 13 cents in a contract 
which runs for a 2-year period. 

The contract between the United Automobile 
Workers and the General Motors Corp. expired 
April 28 but operations were continued under a 






30-day extension of the agreement. The ydlMpyring 
asked a wage increase of 15 cents an hour sry b 
certain fringe adjustments amounting to an adfiiiine iste 
tional 15 cents an hour. On May 25—3 «Jim und of 
prior to the expiration of the agreement q)jMm hour! 
possible shut-down of GM operations—an agrdimbincers, 
ment was reached providing for a wage incrogiiht al 
of 11 cents an hour. Of this total 8 cents repimrease | 
sents an adjustment to compensate for higifiiegen¢ 
living costs and the remaining 3 cents to proyiins of 
for an improved, or higher standard of living fke SC 




















GM workers. The agreement also provides dM of ) 
upward or downward adjustments of rates Mibease | 
pay based upon the movement of the Bureay & work 
Labor Statistics consumers’ price index. Doyle ace! 
ward revisions in wages, however, cannot excedmm the tl 
5 cents an hour, thus establishing a “floor” @ inter 
wages. The agreement is for a 2-year period aimd talk 


also provides for an additional 3-cent standard @§4 the 
















living factor effective May 29, 1949. A mogif Go 
detailed description of the agreement will appegiiie rai 
in the July Monthly Labor Review. e Secl 
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End of Packinghouse Strike 


The 67-day strike of about 85,000 slaughteri 
and meatpacking workers, marked by flashes 
violence in which three persons lost their live 
was terminated May 21 at Swift, Armour, an 
Cudahy plants. This action followed the votir 
of local union members to accept the pre-strik 
offers of a 9-cent hourly wage increase. Th 
union had demanded 29 cents. The settlemen 
also provided that disputes over the reinstatemen{], ner 
of strikers charged with unlawful acts during th 
stoppage were to be arbitrated. Inability « On . 
reach an understanding with Wilson & Co. ol dust 
this latter provision resulted in the continuatiogg®® ¥¢ 
of the strike in its plants. r 

s de 
Railroads Under Government Control wer 

To avert a strike set for May 11, the Federt\Q oo 
Government took control of the Nation’s railroad ithiy 
under a presidential order on May 10. Th, 7 
action came as a last resort after months of dire«' 
negotiations, mediation, and utilization of th 
emergency board procedures of the Railway Labo 
Act. The unions involved were the Brotherhoo 
of Locomotive Engineers (Ind.), Brotherhood 0 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (Ind.), a0 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America (AFL 
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The ynjfilfyring 1947 virtually all unions in the railroad 
- hour sry had filed demands for higher pay and, in 


.» instances, for changes in working rules. By 
ond of the year most of the unions had settled 
hourly wage increases of 15% cents. The 
neers, firemen, and switchmen, however, 
ht an increase of 30 percent, or a minimum 
ase Of $3 a day. On January 27, 1948, an 
wgency fact-finding board was created under 
; of the Railway Labor Act to head off a 
living ke scheduled for February 1. Toward the 
Vides fi of March this Board recommended a wage 
rates Mibrease of 15% cents an hour, and some changes 
sureay MM working rules. The board’s recommendations 
Dovwaihre acceptable to the railroads but were rejected 
the three unions. Further direct negotiations, 
» intercession of the National Mediation Board, 
j talks at the White House proved unsuccessful 
ithe unions announced plans to strike on May 
_ Government seizure followed on May 10. 
je railroads were placed under the control of 
e Secretary of the Army who secured a temp- 
y restraining order from a Federal court for- 
iding strike action. 
later in the month, after more fruitless dis- 
sions between the unions and railroad manage- 
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* Tivegent, the Railway Labor Executives Association 
in a ved that the Government assume “full control’ 
voti the railroads and bargain with the unions. 


he rail labor leaders also proposed “the transfer 
railroad ownership from private interests to the 
nited States of America.”’ 


~strik 
Th 
lemen 
a pension of Coal Negotiations 
ng th 
ty «@™ On April 30, shortly after the bituminous coal 
0. oggpdustry resumed normal production, following 
iatioqume Work stoppage over pension issues, the United 
line Workers of America (Ind.) served notice of 
s desire to change its present contract which 
xpires June 30. The union requested that nego- 
itions on the new contract begin May 18. 
egotiations began on that day but broke up 
ithin 24 hours when John L. Lewis, president of 
he UMWA, objected to inclusion in the bargain- 


ders a] 


ing conference of representatives sent by the 
Southern Coal Producers Association. He con- 
tended that, since this association did not sign the 
present contract, its representatives could not 
participate in revising it. 

Upon complaint of the Southern Association to 
the National Labor Relations Board, the Board’s 
general counsel sought from Justice T. Alan 
Goldsborough in a Federal District Court (1) a 
temporary restraining order prohibiting the union 
from excluding the southern representatives from 
the bargaining talks, and (2) a “‘show cause”’ 
hearing as to why an injunction should not be 
issued requiring the union to recognize the desig- 
nated industry representatives as bargaining 
agents for the coal operators. Justice Golds- 
borough set June 1 for a hearing on the plea for 
an injunction and summoned union officials to 
appear on that date. 


Fact-Finding Board in Telephone Dispute 


On May 18 President Truman appointed a 
Board of Inquiry, under provisions of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947, to inquire 
into the issues in dispute between the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. and the American 
Union of Telephone Workers (CIO). This action 
was taken because of a threatened strike of long 
lines telephone workers ‘‘at any time’’ which, in 
the President’s opinion, would “imperil the nation- 
al health and safety.’’ The old contract expired 
May 8 and the parties had been unable to agree 
op union demands for increased wages and changes 
in working rules. 

The Board, composed of Dr. Sumner H. Slichter 
of Harvard University, Chairman, Charles A. 
Horsky of Washington, D. C., and Aaron Horwitz 
of New York City, was originally asked to make 
its report on June 8. At the request of the 
parties on May 25, however, it postponed formal 
hearings to June 8, giving the company and union 
the intervening time in which to reach an agree- 
ment, if possible, through direct negotiations. 








Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor 





Wages and Hours’ 


Construction Work Replacing Old Bridge with 
New. The extent to which construction activities 
fall within the coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was again considered by a circuit court 
of appeals.’ A night watchman was employed by 
a contractor in connection with the building, for 
an interstate highway, of a new bridge 200 feet 
from the old one. During the period of construc- 
tion of the new bridge and highway approaches, all 
traffic was tetoured over other highways. 

The contractor contended that the watchman 
was not engaged in commerce, since the structure 
was new and no traffic passed over it during its 
construction. However, the court ruled that this 
was not such “new construction” as would be 
exempt from the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Since the new bridge simply 
replaced the old, “the abandonment of the old 
bridge and its approaches, the diversion of traffic, 
the construction of the new bridge with its ap- 
proaches [constituted] one single integrated proj- 
ect.”” To break the project down into its various 
phases, the court stated, would be unrealistic 
and would defeat the purpose of the act. The 
effect of certain cases narrowly construing the 
Federal Employer’s Liability Act, it pointed out, 





! Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue pre- 
sented. 

? This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as an interpretation of these acts 
by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

’ Kennett v. V. P. Loftis Co. (U.8.C.C. A. (th), Apr. 5, 1948). 
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was limited by the decision in MeLeod v. Th;,)/ihyral di 
(319 U. S. 491, 495), which expressed the hdiliter all 0] 
that the over-refinement of factual situa; JMtion P 
hampering the application of that act would JM per™ 
be repeated in the administration of the yp 
Labor Standards Act. 
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Regular Rate of Pay. ‘Truck drivers, in 9 .@& It 





decided by a circuit court of appeals,‘ recejyfiihs not 
“basic wages” per hour with time and one-half @ippians 0 
hours in excess of 40 per week. At the same tino wer’ 


they were paid a “commission” for each trip madaimmut' 
during the week, based on the “average hoyiimgn the 
such trip was supposed to take. The sum of eadfiyt. 
driver’s “commissions” each week was treated #§|n two 
his wage for that week, unless, as occasions ape of 
happened, it was exceeded by his “basic wagegi/bor RB 
plus “overtime.” For the purpose of computijimt), wh 
such “‘overtime,”’ the “average hours” for all trigiapprol 
during the week were added together. The oyfiihs beet 
ployer kept no records of the actual hours, fron.” 
quently longer than the “average hours,” spent jpovisiO 
drivers on trips. te be 
In holding that the employer had violated bot{ifpploy¢ 
the overtime and the record-keeping provisions @™pte 2 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the court pointegmgardle 
out that the trip commissions were equivalent (@screti 
compensation on a piece-work basis, and ther@™ Inde 
fore the drivers’ regular hourly rate of pay shoul@fe exp 
be computed by dividing such commissions by thggself li 
number of hours actually worked. The court digifpit ine 
tinguished ‘cases involving a guaranteed weeklgmere is 
wage from the instant case, which, it statedjmmit h 
merely involved two alternative methods for commpoard 
puting wages, neither method correctly reflectinggRgislat 
the drivers’ regular rates of pay. uded 
pngres 
oard 
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Inappropriateness of Craft Unit. The Nationalisterm 
Labor Relations Board denied * the petition of ing as 
group of craft workers for inclusion in a bargaining. B, 
unit separate from that of the production employ Meir g 
ees in the plant. The claimed unit would havaore 

consisted of 200 electricians (out of a total of 8,50 Broces 
employees of the company), over 50 percent Of}pdust 
whom were production electricians working witlijjew 

employees engaged in other occupations, under thedust 
n an 
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# McComb v. La Casa del Transporte, Inc. (U.8.C.C. A. (1), Apr. 9, 1% 


5 In re Baldwin Locomotive Works (76 NLRB No. 124, Mar. 23, 1948). ‘née: 
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ral direction of supervisors exercising control 
all operations required in the integrated pro- 
ion processes. The Board conceded that it 
| permitted such severance of a unit of elec- 
ans from an existing plant-wide unit where 
a. was little or no commingling with other 
4s engaged in an integrated production proc- 
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in a e@ It held, however, that this consideration 
‘receiyflie pot applicable to the majority of the elec- 
e-half @lieians involved in this case, because the majority, 






) were production electricians, had no greater 
mmunity of interest with the other electricians 
»n they had with any nonelectrical craft in the 
nt. 

in two other decisions * the Board considered the 
pe of section 9 (b) (2) of the amended National 
' Wagedimbor Relations Act (Title I of the Taft-Hartley 
mputigiget), which precludes it from finding a craft unit 
all trigMappropriate on the ground that a different unit 
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The epfiiims been established “by a prior Board determina- 
irs, frp.” In these cases, it was contended that this 
pent hgpovision requires the Board to establish a sepa- 
te bargaining unit for a group of craft 
od botfifmployees—unless a majority of these employees 
ions @™pte against separate representation—and that, 
ointe™meardless of other factors, the Board has no 
lent t@scretion to refuse. 
ther@ll In denying this contention, the Board found that 
shoul@—he express language of section 9 (b) (2) does not 


by thilself limit the Board’s discretion to find a craft 
rt di@ffnit inappropriate in certain situations, so long as 
veeklfmmere is no reliance upon the fact that a different 
‘tatedifinit has already been established by a prior 
ard determination. The Board examined the 
vislative history of section 9 (b) (2) and con- 
uded that there was no basis for finding a 
ongressional intent to prohibit the use of a prior 
ord determination, or any bargaining history 
ased thereon, as a factor to be considered in 
100M@etermining the issue of craft-unit severance, so 
: of ng as neither is made the sole ground upon which 
\NS@he Board bases its decisions. Bricklayers and 
ploy their apprentices whose functions in a steel plant 
havg ere closely connected with the steel-making 
’,0"rocess would not be severed from an existing 
' Oftdustrial unit, the Board decided, particularly in 
Willi@iew of the integrated operations in the steel 
rth ndustry and the industry’s history of bargaining 
nan industrial and not a craft basis. 
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‘In re Nationai Tube Co. (76 NLRB No.——, Apr. —, 1948); In re American 
Milis Co. (76 NLRB No. ——, Apr. —, 1948). 











Private Injunctions Under Taft-Hartley Act. A 
decision’ of a United States circuit court of 
appeals reversed action by a Federal district 
court granting an injunction against an employer 
for alleged failure to bargain collectively, in 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. The union 
filed charges of unfair labor practices against the 
employer with the NLRB but while these were 
still pending, it brought suit in the district court 
for an injunction to compel the employer to 
bargain. 

The circuit court, overruling the district court, 
held that under the Taft-Hartley Act, just as 
under the original National Labor Relations Act 
which it amended, the Board has exclusive 
jurisdiction to determine the issue of unfair labor 
practices, despite the fact that the word ‘‘ex- 
clusive’”’ was omitted from the provision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act defining the Board’s jurisdiction. 
The lower court had concluded that such omission, 
coupled with the provision of section 301 (b) 
of the act, which authorizes suits in the Federal 
courts by and against labor organizations as 
entities, clearly established a congressional intent 
to permit Federal courts to exercise concurrent 
jurisdiction with the NLRB in connection with 
charges of unfair labor practices. 

In rejecting this contention, the circuit court 
pointed out that an examination of the legislative 
history of the Taft-Hartley Act clearly revealed a 
congressional intent to compel parties, whether 
unions, employers, or individuals, to make use of 
the adequate administrative remedy by resort to 
the Board. The omission, in the amended statute, 
of the word “exclusive,” it stated, was designed 
to permit the Board itself, or its General Counsel, 
to petition Federal courts for temporary injunctive 
relief in designated situations. The authority 
granted to unions to sue (or be sued) as entities 
in the Federal courts was not intended to confer 
a general jurisdiction on those courts to entertain 
proceedings under the act at the request of private 
parties except in the two specific situations (which 
were not involved in this instance) in which 
private suits for damages are authorized. The 
court emphasized that the Board’s jurisdiction 
under the amended act was just as exclusive as it 
had been under the original statute, save for the 


exceptions indicated. 





7 Amazon Cotton Mill v. Textile Workers (U. 8. C. C. A. (4th), Apr. 1, 1948) 
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Pension and Insurance Plans—Collective Bargain- 
ing. The NLRB has ruled,® for the first time since 
its original creation, that employer-financed pen- 
sion and retirement plans come within the require- 
ment of the National Labor Relations Act that 
employers and unions must bargain on wages, 
hours, and other conditions of employment. In 
so ruling, the Board held that the employer’s re- 
fusal to bargain over pension and retirement bene- 
fits violated both the original and the amended act. 

The employer in this case had established, in 
1941, prior to the entry of the union into the pic- 
ture, an old-age retirement and pension program 
for the benefit of his employees. This program 
was unilaterally amended by the employer in 1944 
and also in 1945. During 1945 and 1946, the em- 
ployer refused to discuss with the recognized 
union the amendment and application of the 
terms of the program and their relation to the 
collective bargaining agreement then in effect. 
Such refusal to discuss these matters with the 
union was found by the Board to constitute a 
refusal to bargain, in violation of section 8 (5) of 
the old aet, which has been preserved unchanged 
as section 8 (a) (5) of the amended act. 

The employer contended that the term ‘‘wages”’ 
as used in the act, means the wages earned by 
employees for actual performance of work or pro- 
ductive activity, and that pension benefits are not 
earned by the expenditure of productive effort but 
are determined by the length of the employee’s 
period of service. 

The Board rejected this contention on the 
ground that Congress, in setting forth the area of 
collective bargaining in section 9 (a) of the act, 
had not intended such a narrow and technical 
definition of wages. To the contrary, the Board 
found, the term ‘‘wages’’ as used in section 9 (a)® 
must be construed to include emoluments of value, 
such as pension and insurance benefits, which may 
accrue to employees out of their employment 
relationship. This, it held, was because such 
monetary contribution by the employer to a pen- 
sion plan constitutes, in actuality, “an economic 
enhancement of the employee’s money wages,” 
and, no less than any other wage increase, becomes 





8 In re Inland Steel Co. (77 NLRB No. 1, Apr. 12, 1948). 

* Section 9 (a) in beth the old and amended Act reads, in part, as follows: 
‘*Representatives designated or selected for the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing by the majority of employees in a unit appropriate for such purposes, shall 
be the exclusive representatives of all tae employees in such unit for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining in respect to rates of pay, wages, hours of 
employment, or other conditions of employment.” 


an integral part of the entire wage structure 
other fields of Federal legislation (social sec, 
taxation, bankruptcy, etc.), the Board Poin 
out, pensions and retirement allowances haye | 
regarded as income, wages, or compensation 
personal services. The Board also held tha; 
pension plan here in question, which compel, 
employee to retire at the age of 65, affected 
employees’ tenure of employment, and hence », 
stituted a “condition of employment”’ conce 
which there was an obligation to bargain. 

The Board then concluded that the language 
sections 8 (a) (5) and 9 (a) of the amended act, 
well as the legislative history of those provisig 
made no change in the employer’s obligation 
bargain concerning pension and retirement benef 

One member of the Board dissented, taking 
view that neither employers nor unions should 
required to bargain collectively on a subjg 
matter which has not become an industry 
general practice, and that pension and retireme 
benefits financed by the employer had not beco 
a practice of collective bargaining. The dissentiz 
opinion contended that congressional intent 
adopting the original National Labor Relatio 
Act was to confine the phrase “wages, hours 
employment, or other conditions of employmen 
to prevailing bargaining practices at that time, ar 
that such practices did not include _pensi 
and retirement benefits. Furthermore, the disser 
pointed out, such benefits are purely a prerogatiy 
of management, and to destroy this prerogatiy 
could only result in creating chaos in the bargail 
ing process. 


Constitutionality of Filing and Affidavit Requirt 
ments. Section 9 (f), (g), and (h) of the amend 
National Labor Relations Act require unio 
which wish to utilize the machinery of the NLR 
to file with the Secretary of Labor certain financi 
and organizational data, and with the Boar 
affidavits signed by the union officers, declari 
that the signing officer ‘is not a member of th 
Communist Party or affiliated with such part 
and that he does not believe in, and is not 
member of or supports any organization thi 
believes in or teaches, the overthrow of ti 
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United States Government by force or by 4 a 


illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 
The National Maritime Union challenged 
constitutionality of these provisions, contend! 
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Ucture [et they abridged the rights of freedom of 
ial Sec h and assembly, destroyed liberty of associa- 
rd poingmn, and violated the guarantee of due process of 





shave jy, A special statutory court, convened to 
NSation fMtermine the issue of constitutionality, unani- 
ld that @Mpusly sustained ” the validity of section 9 (f), 
Mpelled Mich prohibits access to the Board by a union 
ffected Mich has not filed with the Secretary of Labor the 
























hence pfiescribed financial and organizational data, 





concernamlding this requirement to be a constitutional 
n. wcise Of congressional power under the com- 
inguagefmerce clause. On the issue of the validity of the 
led act Mpn-Communist affidavit provision, the court 
POVisio jit 2to 1. The majority sustained the affidavit 
ization Mequrement, and took the position that the privi- 
t benefice of a union to act as exclusive bargaining agent 
aking (fm the employees and to compel an employer to 
should Mprgain with it was not a basic constitutional 
| subjqlmeht but an extraordinary privilege granted by 
ustry @Mongress, which Congress could revoke. Hence, 
tiremegme majority pointed out, Congress has the power 
t becongm prescribe qualifications which must be possessed 
issentiqmy those who seek to enjoy the extraordinary 
ntent privilege of acting as exclusive bargaining agent, 
elatiogmnd the qualification required by section 9 (h)— 
hours @ wit, that union officers sign non-Communist 
/ymenfagidavits—was not unreasonable, arbitrary, or 


me, anmscriminatory. 

pensi@m The dissenting opinion agreed with the majority 
disseqmoncerning the reasonableness of the requirement 
ogatigm™: an affidavit denying belief in or support of 
ogatigmrganizations that believe in the violent overthrow 
argaiga! the Government. It disagreed, however, with 
he conclusion respecting the validity of the non- 
mmunist affidavit requirement. In this con- 
ction, the minority pointed out that Congress 
us the power to abridge freedom of speech and 
sembly only when the existence of a clear and 
resent danger justifies such abridgment. It 
tated that the only way in which the existence of 
uch a danger could be deduced from the presence 
f Communist union officials was by presenting 
dequate evidence to the court that union officials 
rho were members of the Communist party 
hereby constituted a clear and present danger 
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not 
thepullicient to justify Congress in denying to such 
> +h@mlions access to the Board’s facilities. 


© , 
on-Communist Affidavits. In two recent de- 


isions, the NLRB dealt with situations in which 


" National Maritime Union v. Herzog (U. 8. C. C., D. C., Apr. 13, 1948). 


| th 
ding 








it was contended that unions which had failed to 
file the non-Communist affidavits provided for 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, were evading this 
requirement by seeking access to the machinery 
of the Board through the use of agents or inter- 
mediaries. In the first instance" the union 
involved had refused to file the non-Communist 
affidavits, and had announced its refusal at a union 
meeting. At the same meeting the union indicated 
it would seek to circumvent the requirement by 
having one of its officers resign from the union for 
the purpose of intervening as a prospective 
bargaining agent in a pending representation pro- 
ceeding brought by another union. It was recom- 
mended that the employees vote for the resigned 
officer as their bargaining representative, by which 
course they would really be working and voting 
for the noncomplying union. The Board denied 
the resigned union officer a place on the ballot, 
holding that despite his resignation from member- 
ship and office, he was acting as an agent of the 
noncomplying union, and had sought a place on 
the ballot, in that capacity, solely for the purpose 
of evading the filing requirements of the Act. 

In the other case ” a certified union charged 
that a decertification petition filed by several 
employees was in fact instigated by a union which 
had not filed non-Communist affidavits, and con- 
tended that such petition should be dismissed 
because the noncomplying union was really the 
petitioner. The Board overruled the contention, 
holding that the employees’ desires could best be 
ascertained by holding an election. 


Veterans Reemployment 


Vacation Pay. A prewar collective bargaining 
agreement made prior to the employment of four 
veterans provided for vacation with pay for 1 
week after 1 year’s service, and for 2 weeks, after 
5 years’ service, but included an important proviso 
that employees not registered on the pay roll, who 
were later re-engaged, must work for at least 6 
months before receiving the vacation to which 
they were eligible. The veterans did not return 
to work until after the first 6 months of the 
calendar year for which they claimed vacation pay. 

In denying their claim, the court pointed out 
that the veterans were bound by the contract 





1! In re Campbell Soup Co. (76 NLRB No. 133, Mar. 25, 1948). 
12 In re Whitin Machine Works (76 NLRB No. 143, Mar. 30, 1948). 
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provisions as employees on furlough. For such veteran to his position, in view of the fact Con 
employees the right to vacation pay was not based _ the business was presently handled by q < sing ' 
on seniority. Since vacation rights are not “‘pay’”’ solicitor. The total amount of fees for 2 med i 

except for work actually done, there was no denial _ handled by the other attorney, which the veil scials, 
of seniority rights. Nor were they being denied might have handled had he been reinstated asimurt PO 
“other benefits” granted by section 8 (c) of the attorney, was held not to be excessive damave ve eM! 
Selective Training and Service Act, since under (3) An insurance company was ordered" Mit a0 
the language of the act they must be treated like _ reinstate a veteran as director and President fire pal 

nonveterans on furlough. To rule otherwise, the the company, positions which he had held rms. 
court stated, would constitute such discrimination to his induction. It was contended that the @jividt 
in favor of veterans as was forbidden by the lective Training and Service Act did not applyimeht to 
United States Supreme Court in the “‘super- these positions, since the company’s charter p trac 

seniority’’ cases. vided for election of the directors by the stodiii_d no 
holders at the annual meeting of the compajlihyolve 

Right to Reinstatement. Three cases decided by a and election of the president by the direct 

circuit court of appeals involved the question of | The former vice president of the company } slifort 
change of circumstances as ground for refusal to _ been elected president in the veteran’s absey ply 
reinstate a veteran. In rejecting these arguments, the court pointMihion \ 
(1) A veteran, prior to his induction, had been out that the office of president continued with cfilimdav 
an outside salesman. During the veteran’s ab- tain fixed duties from year to year, despite pdilbguire 
sence, his employer reorganized his business sible change of incumbents at the annual electisfilfman 
abolishing the position of outside salesman. Tele- and was thus a “position, other than temporaram}. N. 
phone salesmen, who solicited the same accounts, within the meaning of the act. There was no sw iction 
performed additional “executive” duties. The change of circumstances as would make reinstaif jowe 
veteran had made some telephone sales. In ment unreasonable or impossible, since an electidif}icketi 
ordering the veteran to be retained as an additional might have been held at which the veteran wfffbprce 
telephone salesman, the court pointed out that elected to his former positions. hop a 
Congress had provided for the veteran’s return to hicket 
“a position of like seniority, status and pay”’, if State Decisions Avenc 
his former position no longer existed, unless such hand 


restoration would be impossible or unreasonable. Alabama—Breach Of No-Strike Clause Waigequit 
Some loss of efficiency or in economy, the court Right To Picket. A collective agreement betwo_ploye 
ruled, did not render such restoration unreason- . d mm ‘ded that neithamine 
ble. The main purpose of providing forsuchan "4, 4 4. al sei plmmeglntin 

. - il ‘ ' / 4p" " vs wae | would resort to strike or lock-out without finggpeoP 
exception was Vo tree the employer irom creating using all possible means of peaceful settlement q@pm™ple 


a useless job. 
re ; eA a controversy. The employer, in a recent case, The 
(2) The same court ordered * reinstatement of +o nat t 
sought an injunction to compel the union an 


a veteran as an attorney for a building and loan. _,.. , avit 
+ , individually named union officers and members t 
association. Although his only compensation had ‘ , ot 

call off a strike and to cease picketing, alleging thagje'- 

been a fixed fee for each mortgage settlement at- , age ve —_ 
, the union and these individuals were engaging 1! 

tended, the court ruled that the veteran’s duty to aii : ane Bho t 
‘Sap both activities prior to utilizing peaceful means 0 

give general legal services to the association, both ne 9p, eng , > he 
: settlement, in violation of the no-strike clause 1! 

at its meetings and on demand, made him an em- frcodipicke 
the collective agreement. The lower court refus 

ployee rather than an independent contractor, and é‘ ies 
. ' reget , to grant the relief requested against the name 

made his position “other than temporary.” A. ... , “ye mor @ 
it Mi tal ’ individuals, but did enjoin the union and tt 

substantial increase in the association’s business ' , — hat 
siete eh Gate a alleen at al nai officials from conducting the strike. However, | 

phatase Patience rap aay an. a enjoin any peaceful picketing, on th@™peact 


as would make it unreasonable to restore the ground that such activity is protected by the Feiesor 
1 Siaskiewicz v. General Electric Co. (U. 8. C. C. A. (2d), Mar, 4, 1948). he 
8 Allyn vy. Abad (U. 8. C. C. A. (3d), Mar. 9, 1948.) 1" Houghton v. Texas State Life Insurance Co. (U.S.C. C. A. (5th), Me 
* Heller v. Interboro Savings & Loan Assn. (U. 8. C. C. A. Gd), February 1, 1948). 8 Sin 

il, 1048). 18 Alabama Cartage Co. v. Teamsters (Ala. Sup. Ct., Mar. 25, 1948). Apr. 8, 
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1€ facy Constitution. The State supreme court, re- 
bY a sillle ing the ruling of the lower court, enjoined the 
3 for cdlhed individuals, as well as the union and its 
the veto ials, from striking and picketing. The higher 





tated aefimart pointed out that the named individuals, who 
damagediire employees benefiting from the collective agree- 


dered "Hot and also members of the union, were there- 
resident fire parties to the agreement and bound by its 
held pills. Hence, the rights possessed by these 
iat the @Aividuals, such as the constitutionally protected 
t applylmeht to picket, were waived by them under the 
larter D ntract, since such right is private and individual, 
the stodillmd no consideration of public policy or morals is 
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lifornia—Picketing for Closed Shop By Non- 
implying Union. The question whether a labor 
sion which has failed to file the non-Communist 
fidavits and the financial and organizational data 
muired by the Taft-Hartley Act, may make any 
emands upon or picket an employer over whom 
he National Labor Relations Board has juris- 
iction, was recently answered in the negative by 
lower California court.'"* The union had been 
icketing an employer engaged in interstate com- 
erce on account of his refusal to sign a closed- 
hop agreement with the union. As a result of the 
icketing, the employees of the Railway Express 
avency, Inc., refused to pick up or deliver mer- 
handise to the employer because to do so would 
uire them to cross the picket line. The em- 
loyer thereupon petitioned the NLRB to deter- 
nine whether the union demanding the closed 
hop was the proper bargaining agent of his 
mployees. 

The Board dismissed the petition on the ground 
hat the union had failed to comply with the affi- 
lavit and filing requirements of the Taft-Hartley 
¢ thamict. The union nevertheless continued to picket 
ing iggor a closed shop agreement and for recognition as 
ans j™mhe bargaining representative of the employees. 
ise i@™-he employer sought an injunction against the 
fuseq™icketing in the State court, alleging that the 
ameq™mnion was engaged in committing unlawful acts 
d i@@or an unlawful purpose. The union contended 
er, i@@@hat inasmuch as its picketing was carried on 
| thlifPeacefully, the employer’s only remedy was to 
Fedgitesort to the NLRB and not to the State courts. 
he court held that the union’s demands, if 
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" Simons v. Retail Clerks Union (Calif. Superior Ct., Los Angeles County, 
Apr. 8, 1948). 












complied with by the employer, would make him 
a violator of the Taft-Hartley Act, and that there 
was nothing in that act which prohibits a State 
court from protecting its own citizens in their 
right to avoid violating the law, and from enjoining 
those who seek to compel them to commit such 
violations. The court pointed out that the objec- 
tives of the union, being unlawful, may under the 
State law be enjoined, as may also the picketing 
in pursuit of such objectives, even though peace- 


able. 


Illinois—Libel By Unions Not Enjoinable. The 
highest court in Illinois has held” that the publica- 
tion of libelous statements by a union concerning 
an employer, may not be prohibited by the grant- 
ing of an injunction. The union in this case was 
not engaged in a labor dispute with the employer; 
that is to say, there was no strike, picket line, or 
work stoppage of any kind. The union published 
a periodical which contained many derogatory 
statements about the employer, which the latter 
claimed were completely untrue. The employer 
petitioned for an injunction against continued 
publication of such statements by the union, and 
also alleged that such publication constituted a 
conspiracy by the union’s officers to commit the 
libel. The court rejected the employer’s conten- 
tion, and refused to grant the injunction. It held 
that even if the union’s statements were libelous, 
and had the effect of causing both the public and 
the employees to fear, dislike, and distrust the 
employer, no injunction could issue, since such 
injunction would abridge the constitutional rights 
of free speech and free press—there being no 
strike, picketing, coercion, or property damage to 
the employer’s business. 

Unlaw- 


Massachusetts—Strike jor Closed Shop 


ful. In a case decided* by the highest court in 


Massachusetts, a sea food workers’ union sought 
to induce an employer to recognize the union and 
grant it a closed shop, there being no other dis- 
pute between the parties. The majority of the 
employer’s workers did not wish the union to 
represent them. The union, pursuant to provi- 
sions of the War Labor Disputes Act, took a 
strike vote among the employer’s workers. The 





2 Montgomery Ward v. United Employees (Ill. Sup. Ct., Mar. 18, 1948), 
2! Davis Bros. Fisheries Co. v. Pimentel (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Mar. 1I, 
1948). 
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vote was 51 to 5 against a strike. Nevertheless, 
the union called a strike and set up a picket line, 
but only 5 of the employer’s workers joined the 
strike. During the picketing, the fishermen’s 
union, which controlled all the fishing labor in the 
area, refused to permit deliveries to be made to 
the employer, who thereupon sought an injunc- 
tion against both unions. The lower court 
granted the injunction on the ground that the 
strike of the sea food workers’ union was illegal 
and that the refusal to deliver by the fishermen’s 
union “constituted an illegal combination in the 
nature of a sympathetic strike or boycott.” 

The high court sustained this decision, ruling 
that in Massachusetts a strike for a closed or a 
union shop is illegal; that picketing in support of 
an unlawful objective is not protected by the 
constitutional guaranty of free speech; and that 
the evidence indicated that the fishermen’s union 
conspired and combined with the sea food workers’ 
union to accomplish an unlawful purpose. The 
court pointed out that although the members of 
the fishermen’s union were at liberty to refuse 
to deliver. fish to the employer, they could not by 
concerted action refuse, to deliver, if the purpose 




















of such refusal was to injure the employer and 
assist the other union in its strike for an unj,, 
objective, the closed shop. 





New York—Injunction Against Union for } 
licious Interference.” Several employees petitig, 
for an injunction to prohibit a labor union fy, 
inducing various employers to terminate the De 
tioners’ employment in instances in which 
union was unable to supply such employers y; 
union members to do the work which the pp 
tioners had performed. The latter, in th, 
complaint, alleged that the union’s actions y 
motivated by a desire to prevent the petition, 
from obtaining a livelihood in their chosen og, 
pation and not by an intention to obtain emplo 
ment for any union member wholly or partia) 
unemployed and willing and qualified to do ; 
type of work involved. 

The court ruled that this allegation was equiy; 
lent to an allegation of malice and that petitione 
were entitled to an injunction restraining {| 
union from maliciously interfering with the pet 
tioners’ contracts of employment with others. 





" Kelly v. Simons (N. Y. Sup. Ct., N. Y. County, Mar. 18, 1948). 
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etition 
Sen Ocefiy: National Lasor ReExLatTiIons Boarp, in the case of 
| eMplogmaited Steel Workers of America (CIO) and the Nashville 


orp. Nashville, Tenn., held unanimously that a repre- 
tation election, won by the union 2 days before the 
sbor Management Relations Act of 1947 became law, 
ss void owing to the Steelworkers’ failure to comply with 
tion 9 (f), (g), and (h) of the act (see Chron. item for 
ht. 7, 1947, MLR, Jan. 1948) dealing with non-Com- 
punist affidavits and filing requirements. (Source: 
(LRB release R-65, Apr. 18, 1948.) 


Partia] 
0 do t 


 equir 
titioney 
ung th 
he pet 
ers. ipril 19 
8). 
lus NLRB, in the case of the Boot and Shoe Workers 
Jnion (AFL) and the General Shoe Corp., Pulaski, Tenn., 
by a majority vote set aside a representation election held 
pm July 31, 1946, on the ground that the employer's 
re-election campaign against the union created a situation 
1 which it was doubtful that the employees could make a 
ree choice of bargaining agent. (Source: NLRB release 
R-66, Apr. 19, 1948.) 


pril 20 

HE FeperAL District Court at Washington fined the 

United Mine Workers of America $1,400,000 and the 

union’s president $20,000 for criminal contempt in their 

ailure to obey a court restraining order issued against 
them under the LMRA of 1947 (see Chron. item for Mar. 
19,1948, MLR, May 1948). The fines were imposed upon 
recommendation of Government attorneys, after the court 
held that they were guilty of both civil and criminal 
contempt in ignoring the court decree of April 3 directing 

® that the miners be ordered back to work. The court de- 
ferred sentence on the civil contempt charge. The UMWA 
president sent a telegram to district officers of the union 
calling upon them to tell the miners it was his wish that 
they return to work immediately. 

On April 21, the Federal District Court at Washington 
issued a preliminary 80-day anti-strike injunction against 
the UMWA and its president, ordering the miners to end 
the strike and remain at work. This order superseded the 


temporary restraining order of April 3. The operators’ 
trustee on the UMWA Welfare and Retirement Fund filed 
an injunction suit in the Federal District Court to block 
payment of pensions in the bituminous-coal industry from 
the fund “until the court has had an opportunity to 
determine” the validity of the pension settlement plan 
(voted on April 12 by the UMWA trustee and the neutral 
trustee). He indicated that the 2 to 1 pension decision of 
the trustees contravened the LMRA. The UMWA 
president sent another telegram to UMWA districts urging 
a return to work. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 22 
LRRM, p. 2005, and 21 LRR, p. 307.) 

On April 23, the Federal District Court at Washington 
adopted the Government’s recommendations by post- 
poning action indefinitely on the civil contempt charges 
(for discussion, see MLR, May 1948, p. III) against the 
union and its president. (Source: BLS records and 
United Mine Workers Journal, May 1, 1948, p. 3.) 

On May 5, the UMWA president asked the Federal 
District Court to dismiss the operators’ suit seeking to 
block pension payments to retired miners. (Source: Labor 
Relations Reporter, 22 LRR, p. 12.) 

On May 7, Senator Styles Bridges, neutral member of 
the UMWA Welfare and Retirement Fund, took similar 
action. (Source: Daily press.) 


OVERRIDING the President’s veto the Senate (77 to 7) 
gave effect to a law which removes certain newspaper and 
magazine vendors from coverage by the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code. 

On April 14, the House had taken similar action (307 to 
28). 

On April 5, the President in his veto message, called 
attention to his refusal to sign a similar measure in August 
1947, as opening “‘our social security structure to piecemeal! 
attack.”” He also stated: “It was this sort of manipula- 
tion which the Supreme Court effectively outlawed in 
Juoe of 1947.” (Source: Public Law 492, 80th Cong., 
2d sess., Apr. 20, 1948, Cong. Record Apr. 14, 1948, p. 
4534, and Apr. 20, 1948, p. 4703, and White House release, 
Apr. 5, 1948.) 


Tue Apvisory Councit on Social Security to the Senate 
Committee on Finance made its first report on the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance program, with recommen- 
dations for liberalizing and extending its provisions. 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., heads the council of 17 members, 
with Sumner H. Schlichter as associate chairman. 
(Source: Sen. Doc. No. 149, 80th Cong., 2d sess., Apr. 20, 
1948, and Congressional Record, Apr. 20 and 21, 1948, 
pp. 4692 and 4777; for discussion, see p. 641 of this issue.) 


April 22 


THe PrReEsIpENT, by Executive Order No. 9952, announced 
that the reemployment rights of Federal civilian employees 
who transferred to public or private agencies for national 
defense or war work would expire 6 months after the date of 
issuance of this order unless application for reemployment 
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is made within that time. (Source: Federal Register, 


Vol. 13, p. 2214.) 


Tue ApMINISTRATOR, Wage and Hour Division, United 
States Department of Labor, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, announced a minimum hourly 
wage of 30 cents (formerly 25 cents) in the shoe manufac- 
turing and allied industries in Puerto Rico, effective on 
May 24. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Labor, Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, release PR-—135, Apr. 22, 
1948, and Federal Register, Vol. 13, p. 2163.) 

On April 24, the Administrator announced a minimum 
hourly wage of 40 cents (formerly 35 cents) in the whole- 
saling, warehousing, and other distribution industries, in 
Puerto Rico, effective on May 24. He also announced on 
the same date a minimum hourly wage of 18 cents (formerly 
15 cents) in the hooked rug industry in Puerto Rico for 
workers in the hand-hooking division engaged in hand- 
tufting or hand-sewing operations. (Source: U. 8. Dept. 
of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
release PR-138, Apr. 24, 1948, and Federal Register, 
Vol. 13, pp. 2221 and 2222.) 

On April 30, the Administrator issued an interpretation 
of the conditions under which an estimated 470,000 
employees of motor carriers may be exempt from the 
overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. Drivers, drivers’ helpers, loaders, and mechanics 
as defined by the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
the classes gevered, and the Commission has the power 
to establish qualifications and maximum hours of service 
because of the “safety of operation’ involved in their 
work. (Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions release PR-140, Apr. 30, 
1948, and Federal Register, Vol. 13, p. 2346.) 

On May 14, the Administrator announced a minimum 
hourly wage of 40 cents (formerly 35 cents) for employees 
in the foundry, machine shop, and fabricated metal prod- 
ucts industry in Puerto Rico, effective June 14; and on the 
same day, minimum rates of 17 to 30 cents (formerly 15 
to 24 cents) for various operations in the small leather 
goods and related products industry of that Island—also 
effective June 14. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Labor, Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, release PR— 
142, May 14, 1948, and Federal Register, Vol. 13, p. 2620.) 


April 26 


Tue CuamBer or Commerce of the United States opened 
a 4-day aunual conference in Washington, called with the 
avowed purpose of charting ‘“‘a course for business that will 
assure the fullest measure of America’s economic develop- 
ment.”’ (Source: Business Action, Apr. 23, 1948, and 
daily press.) 


April 27 


Tas DepartTMENT oF Lapor, through its Bureau of Labor 
Standards, issued a simplified registration form for trade- 
unions to facilitate the filing with the Department of 
financial and organizational data required of them under 










sections 9 (f) and (g) of the LMRA of 1947 (see Chrs 
item of Sept. 19, 1947, MLR, Nov. 1947, and MLR. ¢ 
1947, p. 436). This information is prerequisite t, NL 
consideration of union-representation or union-shop , 
tions or complaints. As of March 31, some 14,009 unig 
had filed this type of data. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Lat 
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release, Apr. 27, 1948.) y4 
April 29 p Pree 
on-the 


Mempers or Loca 205, United Financial Employees 
unit of Office Employees International Union (Apy] 
voted to end a 32-day strike against the New York , 
Exchange by accepting continued maintenance-of-me, 
bership and weekly wage increases of from $3 to $5. 7) 
union originally demanded the union shop and inereg, 
of from $9 to $15. 

On March 29, some 1,100 members of the loca] str, 
against the Stock and Curb Exchanges for a union sy 
and wage increases after contracts had expired (Mar 
1). Mass picketing was utilized and clashes with pojj 
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occurred. vie UI 
On April 15, the walk-out against the Curb Exchang prover 
was settled by a wage increase of 10 percent, special col, cocre 
tract bonus clauses, and maintenance of membership anil, poli 
the check-off. (Source: AFL Weekly News Service, Magiiriates 
30, and Apr. 6, 1948, and daily press.) a) 
April 30 pe 41 


ashing 
as str 
her 8] 
ation. 


Tue Nints Pan American Conference, which had convene 
at Bogota on March 30, ended with the signing of th 
Charter of the Organization of American States by 2 
Western Hemisphere Republics. A hemisphere economi 
pact was also signed. (Source: Daily press.) 


pss.) 


fay 6 
May | 

HE N. 
Mar 
mid the 


Tue NationaL HEALTH ASSEMBLY, called by the Federal 
Security Administrator at the request of the President 
met at Washington to map “‘areas of agreement”’ bet weer 
the various medical and lay groups on a feasible 10-vyea 
health program. The two delegates of the American 
Medical Association and other members of the medical 
care committee composed of physicians and laymen agreed 
with labor, farm, and other groups that ‘‘the principle of 
contributory health insurance should be the basic method 
of financing medical care for the large majority of the 
American people,” to be supplemented by taxation \ 
provide services not available under prepayment or i0- 
surance. (Source: Daily press.) 


May 3 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States ruled that 4! 
though “restrictive covenants”’ in real estate sale contracts 
standing alone are not illegal, they are not enforceable 
Federal or State courts. The cases of Shelley v. Kraeme’ 
and McGhee v. Sipes dealt with the State courts. In the 
cases of Hurd v. Hodge and Urciola v. Hodge the Cour 
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(see (hE; that judicial enforcement of such covenants by 
| MLR, offeral courts of the District of Columbia is contrary to 
te to NL MME public policy of the United States and is prohibited by 
D-shop pal Civil Rights Act of 1866. (Source: U. 8. Law Week, 
£,000 unig ,W, pp. 4426 and 4432.) 

Pt. of Lay 


ay 4 


, PRESIDENT approved a law raising ‘‘income ceilings” 
on-the-job (including farming) trainees under the “GI 

of Rights,”” to $210 a month for veterans with no 
vendents, and $270 and $290, respectively, for those with 
od 20r more. Formerly, the maximum monthly ceil- 
; were $175 for single and $200 for married veterans 
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> $5. TMH. Chron. item for Aug. 8, 1946, MLR, Nov. 1946). 
1 incregslurce: Public Law 512, 80th Cong., 2d sess., May 4, 
8.) 
ca] Strua 
Non she 
d (Mara yd 
‘ith poli@il.. Executive Committee of the World Federation of 
ade Unions, at its meeting in Rome (opened on April 30), 
Exchang proved @ 7-point motion which is intended to prevent 
ecial COMM, secretary general and other WF TU officials from assum- 
ship 40@, political attitudes in contrast with the opinion of 
\ce, Magiistes. (Source: CIO News, May 10, 1948, and daily 
gs.) 
nz 4-Day National Conference on Family Life opened at 
ashington. In the deliberations, the housing shortage 
onvenefimss stressed by the President of the United States and 
z of th@lifher speakers as a critical problem for the family and 
s by 2Mation. (Source: CIO News, May 10, 1948, and daily 


COnOmM) PSS. ) 


ay 6 


HE NLRB, in the case of local 16 of the Industrial Union 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America (CIO) 
md the Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Co., Kearny, 
._J., ruled 4 to 1 that a decertification election was un- 
ecessary to unseat an incumbent union, after that union 
d renounced its own claim to be bargaining representa- 
ve of the employees involved. (Source: NLRB release 
-73, May 6, 1948.) 
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HE PresipENT, by Executive Order No. 9957, provided 
br possession, control, and operation of certain railroads 





or ip- 








because of interruptions and the threat of interruptions of 
transportation services, owing to labor disturbances (see 
Chron. items for Mar. 27, 1948, MLR, May 1948, and 
Jan. 27, 1948, MLR, Mar. 1948). The President acted 
under his constitutional rights and under legislation in- 
cluding the Act of August 29, 1916, and as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces. (Source: Federal Register, 
Vol. 13, p. 2503.) The judge of the Federal District Court 
at Washington, on the request of the Government, tempo- 
rarily restrained the unions from stopping work at 6 a. m., 
May 11, as scheduled, and accordingly the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers (Ind.), the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen (Ind.), and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America (AFL) called off the strike. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 22 LRRM, p. 2063; 
for discussions, see p. 644 of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Industrial Guards Federal Labor 
Union 24312 and Schenley Distilleries, Inc., Old Quaker 
Division, ruled unanimously that plant guards organized 
in AFL federal labor unions cannot be certified as bargain- 
ing representatives under the LMRA of 1947. Section 
9 (b) (3) of that law states that no union may be certified 
as the representative of guards if it is ‘‘affiliated directly 
or indirectly with an organization which admits to mem- 
bership, employees other than guards.”’ (Source: NLRB 
release, R—75, May 10, 1948.) 


May 13 


Tue AssisTaNT Souiciror GENERAL of the United States 
Department of Justice rendered an opinion that initiation 
fees and assessments are a part of ‘“‘membership dues”’ as 
defined in section 302 (c) (4) of the LMRA of 1947, and as 
such are subject to check-off by employers on employee 
written request. He also held that a contract provision 
for automatic renewal of check-off authorization beyond 
1 year (the limit for irrevocability under section 302 (c) 
(4)), in case neither party gives written notice of termina- 
tion, is a matter for judicial interpretation, but that such a 
provision “does not appear to be ‘irrevocable’ for a period 
of more than 1 year.”” A check-off under the foregoing 
conditions does not constitute a willful violation and should 
not be considered to be an adequate basis for prosecution. 
The opinions were given in response to a request by the 
Solicitor of the United States Department of Labor. 
(Source: Dept. of Labor release, 548-1235, undated; for 
text of opinion, see Labor Relations Reporter, 22 LRR, 


p. 47.) 








Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Special Reviews 


Adequacy of Workmen’s Compensation. By Arthur H. 
Reede. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1947. xxiii, 422 pp., charts. $5. 

Discussions on the adequacy of workmen’s compensation 
in this country are apt to reflect strong partisanship rather 
than objective evaluation. Labor groups persistently 
push toward greater liberality, and employer groups just 
as persistently resist the increased cost. Students have 
argued for many years that, in this field at least, it is 
possible for one to eat his cake and have it too—if there 
are fewer work injuries, it is possible to liberalize compen- 
sation benafits without increasing costs to employers. 
Professor Reede expounds this doctrine at some length 
and buttresses his position with voluminous references 
and statistics. He sees in industrial accident prevention— 
by employers, labor unions, insurance carriers, and State 
regulatory bodies—‘‘the principal hope of the workmen’s 
compeénsation system.” 

The statistics supplied in the book bear out the conten- 
tion of labor groups that disability benefits, on the average, 
compensate injured workers for not more than 40 percent 
of the wage loss occasioned by their injuries and that the 
maximum benefits specified in many State laws tend to 
push that percentage still further downward as wages 
rise. The author’s practical solution for increased benefits 
is fewer work injuries. No one can logically disagree 
with this position, but his emphasis on the fine work done 
by employers, insurance carriers, labor unions, and State 
regulatory bodies may overstate actual conditions. 

Effective accident prevention work usually is carried 
on by large employers whose interest is stimulated by the 
fact that they are “self-insured’’ and that injury costs 
are direct out-of-pocket expenses. The majority of 
employers do relatively little safety work. Insurance 
carriers have obvious limitations to the amounts they 
can spend for accident prevention, and the activities of 
their safety departments generally play a decidedly minor 
role as compared with their claims activities. State 
regulatory bodies, usually those engaged in factory 





Eprror’s Nore.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
been shown with the title entries. 
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inspection and located in State labor departments, 
notoriously understaffed and frequently are subject 
political pressures. 

Last year the United States hed over 2,000,000 disahj; 
work injuries. Admittedly, a tremendous number 
these injuries, and all the suffering and economic y, 
they entailed, could have been prevented. If employg 
and their insurance carriers are not able to cope sicc0 
fully with this task, then organized labor should take 
hand— partly through programs of its own and partly | 
insisting on a more effective job on the part of the 
spective States. —M. D. 


Pattern for Good Labor Relations. By Lee H. Hill, x, 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 233 p 
$3. 

The thesis of this book is that labor relations are 4 
product of, and but one aspect of, employer-employg 
relations. The kind of labor relations a company has gag""Y 
largely determined by the kind of relations that it h@ilboress | 































fostered with its employees. Fundamental to gq Glen 
employee relations is the direction of effort toward “sa; §, D 
fying employee wants in such a way that employees yw; char 
voluntarily and gladly cooperate in the operation of ¢} centi 
business.” Estimé 


The author devotes considerable attention to manags 
ment organization for good employee relations, on th 
premise that sound management organization and soun 
employer-employee relations are inseparable. In discus 
ing the function and organization of an employee-relallgst So’ 
tions department, he cautions that such a departmenfiiding : 
“should not try to replace line supervisors as the repreliects 0 
sentatives of management in the eyes of the employees. Minded 
He states, however, that “‘the most generous employe@impan: 
policies and the most elaborate organization for dealingliers a 
with employees cannot ensure the achievement of go 
employee relations if genuine interest in employee welfarg pe Wi 


quirem 
ms, a 
ore de’ 
jue of | 


and in the employees as human beings is not present 4 Py 
the top-management level.”’ Un 

The following major policies are recommended to mar - 
agement as productive of good labor relations and, what at 
is more important, of good employer-employee relations Com 


Neutrality with respect to union membership; whole ae 


hearted acceptance of the union as the agent of the em 
ployees; preservation of management authority; 40 
emphasis of the common ground in which the interests 
of union and management coincide. —A. W 


Agriculture 
Booms, Depressions, and the Farmer. By 8. V. Ciriacy- 
Wantrup. Berkeley, University of California, Agr 
cultural Experiment Station, 1948. 24 pp., chart.§ This 
(Circular No. 376.) lturs 
The author shows the close dependence of farmers ongmecurit 
changes in general economic conditions. Their ups and jrontir 
downs, he states, are mainly due to changes in farm prices 
which, in turn, are caused mainly by changes in nonfarm 
income and business expenditures. He believes, therefore, 
that the interests of farmers are best served not by farm 
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rtments y measures such as parity-price laws and subsidies 
Subject . not aimed at conservation and specific adjustments 
,oduction) but rather by general policies designed to 
100 disabjdmvent industrial booms and depressions. The pamphlet 
number condensed version of a study which appeared in the 
Omic y, »nber 1947 issue of Hilgardia, a journal of the Cali- 
f emplovdifia Agricultural Experiment Station. 
PE Stice.ag rd Prices for Agriculture. By D. Gale Johnson. 
uld take Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1947. 259 pp., 
1 partly MM bibliographies. $3. 


Of the 
-M. Dg 


Hill. , 
233 D 


sploration of the analytical foundations of forward 
ing for agriculture, a plan advocated by T. W. Schultz 
1940 to replace the “backward-looking” price-parity 
yept currently accepted for supporting agricultural 
es, The author believes that a forward-price-control 
icy would tend to stabilize the agricultural economy by 
roving the allocation of resources and reducing un- 
ainty of price and income. 
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1at it h@lboress of Farm Mechanization. By Martin R. Cooper, 
LO go Glen T. Barton, Albert P. Brodell. Washington, U. 
rd “stig S, Department of Agriculture, 1947. 101 pp., maps, 
yees wij charts. (Miscellaneous Publication No. 630.) 20 


on of ¢] cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Estimates of effects of mechanization on man-hour 
quirements per acre and per unit of product, for selected 
ms, are given for specified periods from 1800 to 1940. 
ore detailed estimates are made for recent periods. The 
jue of equipment per worker is described as lowest in the 
st South Central and South Atlantic States. A con- 
ding section of the study discusses probable trends and 
ects of mechanization during the next 30 years. Ex- 
nded markets for farm products, it is stated, must ac- 
mpany increases in production efficiency if both pro- 
hcers and consumers are to benefit to the fullest extent. 


he Wisconsin Farm Labor Program, 1943-47. By L. G. 
Sorden, Erven Long, and Margaret Salick. Madison, 
University of Wisconsin, Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, 1948. 63 pp. and appendixes, diagrams, illus.; 
processed. 

Comprehensive survey of farm work in Wisconsin, 
pder the program authorized by the United States Con- 
ss in April 1943 and terminated at the end of 1947. 
though adapted to the distinctive needs and conditions 
evailing in Wisconsin, the activities described are also 
haracteristic of other States. Extensive appendixes give 
bcumentary materials in large part similar to those ap- 
ying to other States. 
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gricultural Labor in India.) (In Indian Journal of 
Economics, Allahabad, July 1947, pp. 121-206, charts. 
5 rupees.) 

This issue of the Journal contains 10 papers on agri- 

ltural labor in India, discussing such factors as social 

rs onfecurity, wages, recruitment of labor, and problems con- 

; andionting agricultural labor. 

rices 
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Child and Youth Employment 


Employment Problems of Out-of-School Youth. By Elizabeth 
8. Johnson. Washington, U.8. Department of Labor, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, Child 
Labor Branch, 1948. 4 pp. (Reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review of U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
December 1947.) 


On the Child Labor Front. By Florence Taylor, National 
Child Labor Committee. (In Social Service Review, 
Chicago, March 1948, pp. 20-33, chart. $1.75.) 

Reviews the current status of the fight to prevent too 
early or harmful employment of children and to promote 
an increase in school attendance. The data show that 
although the situation has improved as compared with the 

war years, it is less favorable than in 1940. 


Cooperative Movement 


Consumers’ Cooperatives and Credit Unions: Operations in 
1946. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1948. 20 pp. (Bull. No. 922.) 15 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Cooperatives in School and Community—A Teacher's Guide. 
New York, Columbia University, Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, 1947. 84 pp., bibliography, 
illus. 

Although the title does not so indicate, most of the 
material given in this pamphlet relates to farmers’ market- 
ing and purchasing associations, not to consumers’ co- 
operatives, although Rochdale principles are discussed. 


They Did It in Indiana: The Story of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperatives. By Paul Turner. New York, 
Dryden Press, 1947. 159 pp., charts, illus. $2.25. 

Covers the history and growth of cooperatives developed 
in connection with the Indiana Farm Bureau, and the 
economic background which induced cooperative action in 
various directions. 


Gung Ho! The Story of the Chinese Cooperatiies. By Chen 
Han-seng. New York, American Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Inc., 1947. 63 pp., map, illus. (I. P. R. 
Pamphlet No. 24.) 25 cents. 

This pamphlet discusses the industrial cooperatives 
(workers’ productive associations) of China, their part in 
providing employment and in making supplies for the army 
and for the civilian population, and their financial and other 
problems. The Bailie schools, which are training centers 
for industrial craftsmen, many of whom have gone into the 
industrial cooperatives, are also described. The title, 
“Gung Ho,” means ‘“‘work together.” 


Beretning for 1946 av Norges Kooperative Landsforening. 

Oslo, Norges Kooperative Landsforening, 1947. 72 pp. 

Annual report and statistics of operation of the Coopera- 
tive Union and Wholesale of Norway. 
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Laber Enterprise in Palestine: A Handbook of Histadrut 
Economic Institutions. By Gerhard Muenzner. New 
York, Sharon Books, 1947. 83 pp., bibliography, 
charts, illus. $1.50. 

Contains statistical and other information on the 
various economic enterprises carried on by the Histadrut 
(General Federation of Jewish Labor). Among the auxili- 
ary enterprises are cooperatives for distribution of goods, 
workers’ productive associations, cooperative communities 
of varied types, and housing associations, and federations 
of and auditing unions for these organizations. The report 
gives detailed svatistics for each class of cooperatives, with 
comparative data ahowing their development over a period 
of years. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Economics of Public Finance. By Edward D. Allen and 
O. H. Biownlee. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947. 535 pp., bibliographies, charts. $5.35 ($4 to 
schools). 

The authors discuss the problems of public finance 
largely from the point of view of welfare economics, in 
the broader sense. They emphasize the problems of 
adapting public income and expenditures for the purpose 
of maintaining high levels of employment and production 
and reducing economic inequality. 


By Leon H. 
New York, 


Everybody's Problem: Prices, Wages, Profits. 
KeyseJmg. (Jn Harper's Magazine, 
March 1948, pp. 221-228. 50 cents.) 


More For Your Payroll Dollar. 
Institute of America, 1948. 
57.) 
Discussion of labor costs from employer’s point of view, 
including a section on “how to get union cooperation.” 


New York, Research 
48 pp. (Analysis No. 


Reconstruction in Czechoslovakia. By O. Bielogurskas and 
D. L. Glickman. (Jn Economic Review of Food and 
Agriculture, Vol. 1, No. 1, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, Information 
Service, Washington, January 1948, pp. 12-36. 50 
cents.) 

Review of the progress and problems of the Czecho- 
slovak planned economy from the end of the war to the 
middle of 1947, with some data on manpower, wages, 
prices, and cost of living. 


Manpower Movements. (Jn Planning, London, January 2, 
i948, pp. 185-208. 2s. Reprints are available from 
New Republic, New York, at 25 cents each.) 

Evaluates and criticizes the British Government’s post- 
war manpower programs and suggests methods for attract- 
ing more workers to under-staffed industries. 


The Rate of Industrial Growth in Russia Since 1885. By 
Alexander Gerschenkron. (Jn Tasks of Economic 
History, Supplement VII, 1947, to Journal of Eco- 
nomic History, New York, pp. 144-174. $2.) 

Comparison of rates of industrial growth in various 

periods of Russian history from the middle of the 1880's, 

with a brief description of “the specific factors that pro- 

moted or obstructed the process of industrialization of the 
country.” 
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Industrial Accidents and Accident Preventioy 













American Standard Safety Code for Power Presses and F 
and Hand Presses. New York, American Standg 
Association, 1948. 43 pp., diagrams, illus. (p)) 
1948.) $1.25. 

Other safety codes recently approved and published 

the American Standards Association include those fo, , 
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use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels (75 ¢¢, ally th 
conveyors, cableways, and related equipment (90 con,jfimmst lead 
and the textile industry (50 cents). t the | 
Control of Roof and Prevention of Accidents from Fqjj, ime!!! of 


Rock and Coal. By J. J. Forbes and H. J. Slongm Wal 
Washington, U. 8. Department of the Inter, ton, 












Bureau of Mines, 1948. 8 pp.; processed. (Jps Serv 
mation Circular No. 7461.) illus. 
First of a series of information circulars on this subject, Supe 
The Technology of Industrial Fire and Explosion Haz, fe = 
By R. Cecil Smart. London, Chapman & }, me 
Ltd., 1947. 2 vols., 202 and 184 pp., diagry ca 


illus. 16s. net. 
Examines the major inflammable and toxic mater; 
which are potential fire or explosion hazards in Brit; 
industry, and suggests methods of safe handling. 


Woodworking Safety Drive. By R. L. Gamble. ard 
Safety Engineering, New York, January 1948, py ar 
14-16, et seq.) al 


pn in J 

ds. 

rvey, | 
mme 










*. . NI ’ ] 194 
Description of the program of the South Caroli Medi 
Department of Labor to reduce accidents in the vario gene 
' ‘ 


branches of the woodworking industry. Pictorial fio 


; . dicate 
charts illustrate possible hazards. 


» the 
La Ley Sobre Accidentes del Trabajo y la Reforma que @ipanufa 
Proyecta en la Camara de Diputados de la Naciigicomn 






[Argentina]. By Mariano R. Tissembaum. e 

: : . oxtcul} 

Derecho del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, February 1% La 

pp. 49-60.) De 

Leyes de Prevencién de Accidentes del Trabajo y Enferm ll 

dades Profesionales con los Decretos Reglamentarin ve 
[Uruguay]. [Montevideo?], Banco de Seguros ¢& 


Estado, Seccién Accidentes del Trabajo y Enferne 


. 


dades Profesionales, 1947. 272 pp. and index. 


Industrial Hygiene 





The Industrial Environment and Its Control. By J. \ 
DallaValle. New York, Pitman Publishing Corpo 
tion, 1948. 225 pp., bibliographies, diagrams. $4.9! ndu: 

The author has attempted the difficult task of presenti 

in a volume of limited size the factors which should 

considered by engineers concerned with control of tle 

industrial environment in the interest of worker healt). 

He has endeavored throughout to present basic principe 

of engineering control methods. In doing so, he has mac 

liberal use of mathematical formulae. Examples © 7% 

culated to aid the engineer in applying the more importa" 

of these formulae are included. Sketches and char 

are freely used, especially in the chapter dealing with t& 

design of local exhaust hoods. 

The mathematical presentations may prove to be of mor 
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venti , the text to the technician. The language is at 
ention that , 

; difficult; at times statements are not adequately 
88€8 and | ified for the engineer whose knowledge of industrial 


0 Standsllmmiene is limited. For example, when lead intoxication 
US. (Bi) Jmstated to have been “‘completely overcome,” the well 
rmed reader knows that what is meant is that this 


UDlished flmte form of lead poisoning, formerly common in work in 





























NOSe for mbich large amounts of lead were absorbed by the workers, 
(75 coy ly through the lungs, is now rare. He will not infer 
(90 cenit lead poisoning in its less acute forms is uncommon or 


: the hazard is under satisfactory control. 


sith of Are Welders in Steel Ship Construction. By 
Waldemar C. Dreessen, M.D., and others. Washing- 
ton, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Public Health 
Service, 1947. 200 pp., bibliography, map, charts, 
illus. (Public Health Bull. No. 298.) 55 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
To determine the health hazards arizing from modern 
pbuilding practices, particularly are welding, the U. 8. 
blic Health Service, in cooperation with the U. S. Mari- 
me Commission and the U. 8. Navy, made an investiga- 
»p in 1944 of the health of 4,650 workers in seven ship- 
ds. The report listed gives the medical findings of the 
vey, analyses of fume and gas content in the work en- 
mment, and various characteristics of the workers. 


azard of Phenylmercuric Salis. By Lawrence H. Cotter, 
M.D. (Jn Occupational Medicine, Chicago, September 
1947, pp. 305-309. 75 cents.) 
Medical findings described in the article, based primarily 
p cases Of industrial chemists and laboratory assistants, 
dicate definite hazards, such as hand burns and damage 
) the liver and the blood count, connected with the 
banufacture of such salts. Protective measures are 
ommended. 
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oxicity and Flame Resistance of Thermosetting Plastics. By 
Lawrence B. Berger and others. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1947. 
in ferme ll pp., diagrams, illus.; processed. (Report of In- 


ntarios 


vestigations, No. 4134.) 
re entilation of Long Tunnels During Construction. By 


W. P. Harris. (Jn Monthly Review of Division of 
Industrial Hygiene & Safety Standards, New York 
State Department of Labor, New York, January-— 
March 1948; 12 pp., diagrams, illus.) 
Based on a study of the construction of the Delaware 
J. MgAqueduct Tunnel for the New York City water system. 
rpors 
S4.industrial Relations 
entun 
ld befiConcepts of Public Employee Relations. By H. Eliot 
yf the Kaplan. (Jn Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
ealth. Cornell University, New York State School of In- 
ciples dustrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, January 1948, 
made pp. 206-230. $1.) 


al “he Future of Industrial Relations in the United States. 
hart By Harold F. North. San Francisco, California 


Personnel Management Association, [19487]. 7 pp.; 


processed. 50 cents. 


The author’s thesis is that conflict in labor-management 
788872-—_48——_5 


1 the 


nore 


relations arises because people who have come up through 
the ranks “have lost the full realization of the impact of 
environmental circumstances on others who are coming 
up through those same levels.’ 


The Impact of the New Labor Law on Union-Management 
Relations. By Leo Cyril Brown. St. Louis, Mo., 
St. Louis University, Institute of Social Order, 1948. 
114 pp. $1.50. 

Question-and-answer discussion, text of Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, and reprints of various forms 
to be filled out by unions and filed with the Secretary of 
Labor and the National Labor Relations Board. 


Labor Problems under the Taft-Hartley Act. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1948. 
16 pp. (Supplement to Personnel Management 
Record, March 31, 1948.) 
Summary of panel discussion at a National Industrial 
Conference Board meeting in January 1948. 


The Truth About the Taft-Hartley Law and its Consequences 
to the Labor Movement. Washington, International 
Association of Machinists, 1948. 48 pp. 


Collective Bargaining in Canada. By Abraham A. Desser. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1947. 56 pp., bibliography. (Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 84.) 

Analysis of 100 labor agreements representing a cross- 
section of industry, with discussion of the history of col- 
lective bargaining, trade-union structure, and legislation 
governing labor relations. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective Agreements in 
Canada, 1946, by Industry. (Jn Labor Gazette, 
Department of Labor, Ottawa, March 1948, pp. 
153-156.) 


Concepto y Clasificacién de los Conflictos de Trabajo. By 
Rodolfo Cepeda Villareal. (Jn Revista del Trabajo, 
Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién Social, México, 
D. F., December 1947, pp. 7-24.) 

Discussion of a system for classifying labor disputes. 


Labor and Social Legislation (General) 


State Labor Relations Acts—An Analysis and Comparison. 
By Agnes M. Brown and Mollie Margolin. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Library of Congress, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, 1947. 71 pp.; processed. (Public 
Affairs Bull. No. 52.) 

Parts I and II present a history of State labor legislation 
resembling the National Labor Relations [Wagner] Act 
and descriptions of characteristic provisions; part III 
gives a detailed analysis of individual State labor relations 
acts. 


Trends in State Labor Laws: A Compilation of Surveys of 
Recent State Labor Legislation. Washington, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Department of 
Manufacture, 1948. 46 pp. 


Toward Fairer Federal Labor Standards (Questions and 
Answers on Improving the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 19388). By Solomon Barkin, Textile Workers Union 
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of America. Washington, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, Committee on the Revision of Fair Labor 
Standards Act, 1948. 100 pp. and bibliography; 
processed. 


Legislagdo Trabalhista (1.* Parte): Consolidagéo das Leis 
do Trabalho (Atualizada até 30-11-1947). Rio de 
Janeiro, A. Coelho Branco F., 1947. 293 pp. Copies 
are available from Servico de Documentacio do 
Ministério do Trabalho, Inddstria e Comércio. 

Codification of Brazilian labor legislation in effect March 

30, 1947. Sections deal with standards applying to employ- 
ment in general as well as to specific occupations and profes- 
sions, and with legislation goveraing iadividual and collec- 
tive work contracts, trade-union organization, labor tri- 
bunals, functions of the Ministry of Labor, and other 
matters. 


Législation Sociale de la Suisse, 1946. Berne, Office Fédéral 
de |’Industrie, des Arts et Métiers et du Travail, 1947. 
200 pp. 
Review of cantonal and federal legislation in Switzerland 
relating to labor and social security. 


Labor Organizations and Conventions 


Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to 
Organize. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1948. 
105 pp. (International Labor Conference, 31st 
Session,,San Francisco, 1948, Report VII.) 75 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO. 


Organized Labor in the United States. Washington, De- 
partment of the Army, [1948]. 11 pp., chart. (Armed 
Forces Talk, No. 220.) 5 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

One of a series of pamphlets designed to furnish infor- 
mation to military personne! on matters of public interest. 
This particular ‘‘Talk’’ tells in summary form “‘why unions 
were organized, what they try to accomplish, and how they 
operate.” 


The American Federation of Musicians and the Recording 
Ban. By Anders 8S. Lunde. (Jn Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 12, No. 1, Princeton, N. J., Spring 
1948, pp. 45-56. $1.50.) 


Structure and Functioning of the ILGWU. New York, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Edu- 
cational Department, 1947. 32 pp. 10 cents. 


Directory of Labor Organizations in the Territory of Hawaii, 
[March 1, 1948]. Honolulu, Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, 1948. 14 pp.; processed. (No. 12.) 


Organizacgdo Sindical. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério do Tra- 
balho, Inddstria e Comércio, Servicgo de Estatistica da 
Previdéncia ¢ Trabalho, 1947. 133 pp. 

Consolidation and discussion of Brazilian laws and 
decrees affecting trade-union organization. 


Report of the Proceedings of the 62d Annual Convention of 


[Ottawa], Trades and Labor Congress of Ca 
[19477]. 303 pp. | 


Procts-Verbal, Vingt-Sizitme Session du Congres ; 
C. T. C. C., St. Hyacinthe, 1947. Quebec, ae 
ération des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada , 
[19477]. 232 pp. 


Directory of Employers’ Associations, Trade Unions, J, 
Organizations, etc., [in Great Britain], 1947, Lond 
Ministry of Labor and National Service, 1947 
pp. 3s. 6d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, Londoy 


Occupations 


Occupational Information, Revised: A Bibliography 
Books, Pamphlets, Periodicals, and Film Titles, (y 
piled by Emery Stoops. [Los Angeles?], Office 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of Scho, 
Division of Research and Guidance, September |, 
45 pp.; processed. 


Ouldoor Jobs for Men. By Vocational Guidance 3 
- search. New York, Vanguard Press, Inc., 19 
273 pp., bibliography, illus. 


A Partial List of Craftsmen and Handicraft Groups in { 
United States. Assembled by Mary LaFolle 
Washington, U. 
Cooperative Extension Service, 
processed. 

Craftsmen and craft groups in urban centers, 
individual craftsmen in rural areas and small communitig 
are listed by State. Teachers are designated and grow 
furnishing assistance in the marketing of finished prody 
are so indicated. The foreword states that more a 
more people are turning to the hand arts “‘as a means { 
self-expression and livelihood.” 


The Practical Nurse. By Dorothy Deming. New Yor 
Commonwealth Fund, 1947. 370 pp., bibliographie 
$3. 

The author surveys the need for and supply of practic 
nurses, how and where they are being used, their salarie 
schools of practical nursing, and other pertinent factors. 
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Pensions and Annuities 


Analysis of Recent Group Annuities Supplementing 2 


tirement Benefits Under Old-Age and Survivors | 
surance. By 


tration, Office of the Actuary, 1948. 
essed. (Actuarial Study No. 25.) 


56 pp.; pr 


Major provisions of 376 group annuity plans in industry 
covering about 235,000 employees, are variously analyzeé 
and trends are compared with those indicated by : 


earlier study. 
Trends in Retirement Planning. New York, Ameri 


Management Association, 1948. 32 pp. 
Series, No. 73.) 50 cents. 


S. Department of Agricultyil 


Weltha Van Eenam. Washingto 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Adminis 
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Annual Report of the Railroad Retirement Board, Fis¢ 


the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, held at | 
Year Ended June 30, 1947. Washington, 1%! 


Hamilton, Ontario, September 24-—October 4, 1947. 
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S of Ca, 132 pp., charts. 35 cents, Superintendent of Docu- Les Nouveaux Indices Mensuels de la Production’ Indus- 
ments, Washington. trielle Francaise. (Jn Bulletin de la Statistique 

Yongres «Ml, Income Tax Treatment of Pensions and Annuities. Générale de la France, Supplément, Paris, January— 

bee, [Con Washington, U. 8. Treasury Department, Division March 1948, pp. 43-99, charts.) 

Janada I; of Tax Research, December 1947. Variously paged; Detailed description of the new French industrial 


processed. 
problems and issues under the individual-income-tax 


Jnions " . . . 
rd visions of Federal revenue legislation are examined and 



















7 

| Thea native solutions offered. Statistics of annuities and 
? ‘. . = . 

, Lond »sions reported on individual income-tax returns for 
one” 


ent years, and of annuitant groups under various 
wrams (1945-47), are appended. 


pstitutions @’ Assurance et de Prévoyance en Suisse. 

Berne, Bureau Fédéral de Statistique, 1947. 324 pp. 
Results of inquiry on pension funds in operation in 
vitgerland in 1941-42. (A federal system of old-age and 
yivors insurance was adopted by referendum in January 


47.) 


ography 
illes, (Cy 
], Office 
of Scho 
mber 19 


eduction and Productivity of Labor 


dance ! 
ne., 19 


Productivity and Unit Labor Cost in the Electric Light and 
Power Industry, 1917-47. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1948. 4 pp.; processed. Free. 


ends in Man-Hours Expended Per Pair for the Manu- 
facture of Shoes, 1939 to 1945. Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 71 pp., charts; 
processed. Free. 

Other reports already issued in this series cover con- 

uction machinery, general industrial equipment, and 

nachine tools. 


‘alue of Commodity Output Since 1869. By William H. 
Shaw. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1947. 310 pp., charts. (Publication 
No. 48.) $4. 

Detailed analysis of commodity output values, together 

‘ith values of exports, imports, and domestic consumption. 

The detailed information is summarized for major classi- 

ications of consumer perishable, consumer semidurable, 

onssumer durable, and producer durable commodities. 

Aggregates for the major groups are computed in terms of 

onstant prices, thus affording composite indexes of indus- 

trial production for agriculture, mining, fishing, and manu- 
actures. The volume provides significant data for the 
study of both consumer commodities and capital formation. 
he study is one of the series growing out of the project 
suggested in 1933 by the Social Science Research Council 
or research on the flow of commodities in the United 
States. 


Industrial Produktionsstatistik, |Denmark], 1946. 
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production indexes which have been prepared, on a 1938 
base, for 20 industrial groups; and tabulations of the 
indexes, by industry and month, January 1946 to October 
1947. The composite index for October 1947 indicates a 
5 percent increase in production over the base period. 


Interim Indez of Industrial Production. (In Monthly Di- 
gest of Statistics, Central Statistical Office, London, 
April 1948, pp. ii, 20-23, charts. 2s. 6d., net, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London.) 


New Index of Industrial Production. By C. F. Carter and 
others. (Jn London & Cambridge Economic Service, 
London, February 18, 1948, pp. 2-9. 7s.6d.) 


The two reports listed immediately above describe and 
give tabulations, respectively, of official and of unofficial 
indexes of industrial production in Great Britain. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Program Statistics and Legal Provisions [Under State Unem 
ployment Insurance Laws], 1937-47. Washington, 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Employment Security, [19487]. 70 pp.; 
processed. (Supplement to Employment Security 
Activities, November 1947.) 


Ten Years of Unemployment Benefits [in Connecticut], Jan- 
uary 1938—December 1947. (In Monthly Bulletin, 
Connecticut Department of Labor, Hartford, January 
1948, pp. 1-16, charts, illus.) 


Report of Joint Legislative Commission on Disability Unem- 
ployment Compensation in Illinois, to the 65th General 
Assembly of Illinois. [Springfield, 1947?] 125 pp.; 
bibliography, chart. 

Consists of data on the need for and feasibility and cost 
of a disablement compensation act for [llinois, a review of 
such legislation in the United States and Europe, and 
results of a survey of Illinois plants as to coverage of 
workers for nonoccupational sickness. The Commission 
opposed the adoption of the proposed legislation for 
Illinois “at this particular time’’ (May 1947). 


Report of the New York State Advisory Council on Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance for the Year 1947. 
New York, 1948. 32 pp.; processed. 

Reviews the Council’s activities and recommends 
various legisiative measures and administrative procedures. 
Advocates extension of unemployment insurance coverage 
to firms with fewer than four employees, and also de- 
pendents’ allowances. A minority report disapproving 
dependents’ allowances is included. 
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Veterans’ Affairs 


Annual Report of Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, for 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1947. Washington, 1948. 
256 pp., charts. 45 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 
Covers the different services to veterans, including 
medical care, vocational rehabilitation and education, and 
insurance, with a special section of statistical tables. 


Interpretative Bulletin and Legal Guide: Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights Under the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as Amended, and Related Acts. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of 
the Solicitor, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, 1948. 196 pp. 40 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Office Workers’ Salaries, Hours of Work, Supplementary 
Benefits, Buffalo, N. Y., January 1948. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 28 pp.; 
processed. Free. 

Similar reports are also available for Atlanta, Denver, 
and Milwaukee; others are in progress for Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Francisco and Oakland 
combined, and Seattle. 


Salaries of Clerical Workers, {in Public Health Nursing 
Agencies, April 1, 1947). By Dorothy E. Wiesner. 
(In Public Health Nursing, New York, March 1948, 
pp. 151, 152. 45 cents.) 
Data for 1,414 full-time clerical workers employed by 
641 agencies. 


Wage Rates in Union Agreements in Effect February 1, 1948. 
Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1948. 
650 pp.; processed. 
Based on approximately 700 agreements in manufactur- 
ing and nonmanufacturing industries. 


Wage Structure, Series 2, No. 63: Aluminum Ware, 1947. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 
24 pp.; processed. Free. 


Wages in California—War and Postwar Changes. By 
Nedra Bartlett Belloc. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1948. 97 pp., charts. $2. 


Wage Rates, Hours, and Working Conditions in the Clothing 
Industry, [Canada], October 1946. (In Labor Gazette, 
Department of Labor, Ottawa, March 1948, pp. 
203-207.) 


Salarios Minimos que Regiran en el Pais [Costa Rica] 
Durante un Afio a Partir del 1° de Julio de 1947 
(Decreto No. 9 de 9 de Junio de 1947). San Jose, 
Secretaria de Trabajo y Previsién Social, 1947. 67 pp. 


Reglementeringen av Arbetslinerna, 1944-47. By Raf. 
Rinne. (Jn Social Tidskrift, Socialministeriet, Hel- 
singfors, Nos. 1-2,.1948, pp. 1-14; in Finnish and 
Swedish with French summary (p. 77).) 

Review of wage regulation in Finland between 1944 and 
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vIEW: 


1947. The most recent change in policy reported in ‘ae 
article occurred in October 1947 when wages wer. tied am a } 
the cost-of-living index. Quarterly adjustments j, Wa pao 
are to be made with changes in the cost-of- tap by ind - 





The increase in wages will be somewhat greater tha sdian 
increase in cost of living, e. g., with a 5 percent cost Depa 
living index, wages are to be increased 5.5 percent. Bures 
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Trend of Wage Movements in Indian Industry, 1930 Sa , 
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(Jn Indian Labor Gazette, Ministry of Labor, | Del 
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Analysis of State Equal Pay Laws, January 1, 49 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Wom 
Bureau, 1948. 9 pp.; processed. Free. 


the 

pvatic 
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Washington, U.S. De ‘Da 
"al (Leaf 


State Minimum-Wage Laws. 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 


No. 1.) Free. Pres 
Earnings of Women in Selected Manufacturing Indusiridi¥t morit 
1946. Washington, U. 8. Department of Laly de . 
Women’s Bureau, 1948. 14 pp. (Bull. No. 2i9 Pre 

10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washingtogil Repor 
Women Go to Work—At Any Age. By George Lawtogumo’ 5° 
Chicago, Altrusa International, 1947. 47 pp ith ex! 
bibliography. 25 cents. bnort 
Reasons why employers avoid hiring older women, , . Do 
prefer to employ them, are quoted from statement po 


obtained in surveys by Altrusa clubs. Advice is givent tol 
women in the age groups 35 to 50, 50 to 60, and 60 ay pp 
over concerning their attitudes as workers and position Wi 
in which women of their groups have succeeded. 


Women in Radio, Illustrated by Biographical Sketches 
May 1947. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor 
Women’s Bureau, 1947. 30 pp. (Bull. No. 222 
15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 

Printed edition of a report originally issued in mime 
graphed form. 


General Reports 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work 
Selected Papers, 74th Annual Meeting, San Francisco, 
Calif., April 138-19, 1947. New York, Columbis 
University Press, 1948. 512 pp. $5. 

Articles on the price of union responsibility, productivity 
and living standards, and the economic situation of ns 
tional minorities, supplement selected papers on social 
work (including its international aspects) and _ related 
topics. 


Bibliografia Puertorriquefia de Fuentes para Investigacion 
Sociales, 1930-45. By Augusto Bird. Rfo Piedras, 
Universidad de Puerto Rico, Centro de Investigaciones 
Sociales, 1946 and 1947. 2 vols., 547 pp.; processed. 

Comprehensive bibliography of sources of informatio 
on social and economic aspects of Puerto Rico. A sectiol 
dealing with labor problems includes references to matens 
on strikes, labor organizations, unemployment, wage 
labor legislation, industrial accidents, and workmen: 
compensation. 
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unline Labor Under Peron. By Ernesto Galarza. 
Washington (2403 Observatory Place NW.), Inter- 
American Reports, 1948. 15 pp. (No.2.) 50 cents. 


dian Statistical Review, January 1948. Ottawa, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 124 pp. $3 per year, 35 cents 
per copy. 
first issue Of the periodical which has replaced the 
vothly Review of Business Statistics. The statistical 
ies on employment, earnings, and prices published in 
» previous Review will be continued. A new feature, 
enned for each issue, is a non-technical description of one 
the various statistical series presented. Another 
ovation will be the issuance of weekly supplements 
ving current data as soon as they become available. 


jministration Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 
Ceylon, for 1946. Colombo, Ceylon Government 
Press, 1947. 81 pp. 1.65 rupee. 


emoria de Labores, | México], Septiembre de 1946-Agosto 
de 1947. México, D. F., Secretaria del Trabajo y 
Previsién Social, 1947. Variously paged. 

teport on the work of the Mexican Department of Labor 

id Social Welfare for the year ending in August 1947, 

ith extensive labor statistics. 


beport on the Prices, Wages, and Labor Statistics of the 


Dominion of New Zealand for the Year 1946 (Incor- 
porating the Years 1943, 1944, and 1945). Welling- 
ton, Census and Statistics Department, 1947. 48 
pp., charts; processed. 2s. 6d., Government Printer, 
Wellington. 


innual Report on the Depariment of Labor and on the Re- 


settlement of Ex-Servicemen, [Nigeria], 1946. 
Government Printer, 1947. 42 pp. (Legislative 
Council Sessional Paper No. 24.) 9d. Also avail- 
able from Crown Agents for the Colonies, London. 


Lagos, 


Annual Report of Palestine Department of Labor, 1946. 
Jerusalem, 1948. 51 pp., illus. 4s. 

In addition to reviewing activities of the department, 
the report gives data on employment, wages, labor rela- 
tions, trade unions, cooperatives, labor legislation, indus- 
trial accidents and diseases, workmen’s compensation, 
and health, safety, and welfare of factory workers. 


Appraisals of Russian Economic Statistics. (In Review 
of Economie Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., November 
1947, pp. 213-246.) 

Collection of five articles which Seymour FE. Harris, 
in an introduction to the symposium, states “throw a 
penetrating light on important statistical series which 
will undoubtedly contribute to a realistic approach to 
Russian achievements on the economic front.’’ 


Life in the Soviet Union. By Paul W. Ward. 
The Sun, 1947?] 75 pp. 

Collection of articles reprinted from the Baltimore Sun, 
April 30—-May 18, 1947, discussing living costs, rationing, 
housing, labor conditions, medicine, and other aspects of 
Soviet life. 

The Worker in the Soviet Paradise. 
London, Boreas Publishing Co., Ltd., 1947. 
bibliography. 2s. 6d. net. 

Description of the situation of workers in 
under Soviet rule. According to the writer, living con- 
ditions have deteriorated critically and workers have 
lost their freedom. 


[Baltimore, 


By Aleksander Kaelas. 
48 pp., 


Estonia 
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Table C-1: 
Table C-2: 


Table C-3: 


Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, ho 
worked, and sex 
Estimated number of wage and. salary workers in nonagricultura| 
tablishments, by industry division 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing ind, 
tries, by major industry group 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indy 
tries, by State 
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Indexes of production-worker employment in manufacturing industrie 
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Total Federal pay rolls by branch and agency group 
Total Government employment and pay rolls in Washington, D. C 
by branch and agency group 
Personnel and pay in military branch of Federal Government 


Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufactumng 
industries, by class of turn-over 

Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected group: 
and industries 


Hours and gross earnings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturig 
industries 

Estimated average hourly earnings, gross and exclusive of overtime, 0! 
production workers in manufacturing industries 

Average earnings and hours on private construction projects, by typ* 
of firm 
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_Prices and Cost of Living 

698 Table D-1: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities, by 
group of commodities 

699 Table D-2: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city, for 
selected periods 

700 Table D-3: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city and 
group of commodities 

701 Table D-4: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by group, for selected periods 

702 Table D-5: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by city 

703 Table D-6: Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

704 Table D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, for selected 
periods 

704 Table D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, by weeks 

705 Table D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 
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706 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 
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Table F-1: 
Table F-2: 


Table F-3: 
Table F—4: 


Table F-5: 


Expenditures for new construction 

Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally 
financed new construction, by type of construction. 

Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building. 

New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by general 
type and by geographic division 

Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units 
started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls 
TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, ang g 








































































































































































































Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 
= 
Labor force 1948 1947 
Febru-| Janu- |Decem- |Novem-} Octo- 
April 2? |March ! ary? ary! ber? N ber? | ber? a August) July * | June? May | A 
Total, both sexes 
a eS a ae ee 61, 760 | 61,005 | 61,004 | 60, 455 | 60.870 | 61,510 | 62,219 | 62,130 | 63,017 64, 035 64,007 | 61,760 | 
_-wo~we —S)| Sse. SS Ss | = 
Bp Ran ees 60, 524 | 59,7 59,778 | 59,214 | 50,500 | 60,216 | 60,892 | 60,784 | 61,665 | 62,664 | 62,609 60, 290 
WE cuscesecsensoesee -eae-e-| 2,193 | 2,440! 2,689) 2,065) 1,643] 1,621 | 1,687; 1,912) 2006| 2,584) 2,555 | 1,060) » Bimmrvice----- 
ncninsdnnsitindhiadaiile 58,330 | 57,329 | 57,139 | 57,149 | 67,947 | 58,605 | 50,204 | 58,872 | 50,569 | 60,079 | 60,055 | 58, 320 | 
a... 50, 883 | 80, 482 | 60,368 | 60,089 | 80,985 | 0,400 | 50,583 | 50,148 | 50,504 | 50,013 | 49,678 | 40, 370 | 
OW orked 35 yo or more... ..| 42,170 | 42,576 | 40,977 | 42,242 | 43,144 | 42,616 | 43,102 | 42,706 | 41,068 | 39,602 | 41,747 | 41,330 | 
Worked 15-34 hours...........-.- 4,902 | 4,467 | 65,255 | 4,614| 4,674) 6,147 | 4,634) 3,988) 4,574) 4,630) 4,532) 4,789 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢_............ 1, 776 1, 684 1,798 | 1,513 1, 631 1, 470 1, 391 1,312 | 1,224; 1,160| 1,243 1,550 | 
Witha re but not at work ! om 2,027 1, 753 2, 338 1, 721 1, 534 1, 376 1, 556 2, 050 3,726 | 4,631 2,156 | 1,710 
Agricultura SE Eee 6, 847 6, 771 7,060 | 6,962 7,985 | 8,622; 8,727 8,975 | 10,066 | 10,377 | 8, 960 
Worked 35 hours or more_..... .-.| 5,670 4, 754 3, 844 4,729 4, 590 5, 708 6, 867 7, 207 6, 734 8, 067 8,326 | 6,940 
Worked 15-34 bours............-.- 1, 336 1, 397 1,759 | 1,765) 1,631 1, 781 1, 383 1, 077 1,687 | 1,653 1,700 | 1,660 | 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢..............) 187 265 386 250 320 2238 204 165 193 171 187 | 210 
With a job but not at work Seen--| 255 431 782 315 421 108 167 187 362 174 165 150 | 
Males 
wanes weer Ged 6... .cuddanussntetionscsumaiin 44, 589 44, 228 | 44, 236 44,071 | 44,154 | 44,428 | 44,754 | 44,881 | 45,874 | 46,213 | 45,839 | 44,620 | «4 
coococooSc sss SS sz =—=——S—_ = 
ll) SS .«.| 43,369 | 43,009 43,026 | 42,846 | 42,892 | 43,148 | 43,443 | 43,551 | 44,540 | 44,861 | 44,460 | 43,170 | 4 
Unemployment................- ae ae 1, 567 1, 765 1, 889 1, 574 i, 20 1, 176 1, 183 1, 393 1, 518 1, 789 1,707 1, 420 | 
mn ee SS Be es 41,801 | 41, 244 41,137 | 41,273 | 41,653 | 41,972 | 42,260 | 42,158 | 43,022 | 43,071 | 42,753 | 41,750 
OS 35,352 | 35,063 | 35,046 | 35,018 | 35,484 | 35,323 | 35,340 | 35,202 | 35,452 | 34,937 | 34,729 | 34,340 
Worked 35 hours or more__.......| 30,575 | 30,649 | 29,592 | 30,719 | 31,147 | 31,020 | 31,476 | 31,232 | 30,302 | 20,041 | 30,639 | 30, 160 | 
Worked 15-34 hours.............- 2, 525 2, 390 2, 800 2, 414 2,411 2, 709 2, 212 2, 004 2, 506 2, 555 2, 333 2, 350 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢._............ 787 729 899 610 622 630 522 487 446 469 6 
With a job but not at work *.....| 1,465 1, 204 1, 755 1, 275 1, 187 972 1, 022 1, 355 2, 156 2, 895 1, 288 1,140 | 
BE ectmntitessnanentonee 6, 450 6, 181 6, 091 6,254 | 6,160) 6,649 | 6,920) 6955| 7,570| 8,134} 8,024] 7,410 | 6 
Worked 35 hours or more___...... 5, 321 4, 548 8,608 | 4,605 4, 376 5, 236 6,913 6,175 6, 191 7,130 7, 187 6, 400 
Worked 15-34 hours............- 816 | 1,035 | 1,375| 1,255] 1,177] 1,038 736 523 937 770 | 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢............-.- 124 211 330 202 262 Lad 128 141 98 101 130 | 
With a job but not at work *...../ 189 387 658 292 364 180 142 169 303 130 148 110 | 
Females 
ends ae? Fined +. .ccanscececatsiensaamnn 17, 171 | 16, 777 | 16, 768 16, 384 | 16,714 | 17,084 | 17,465 | 17,249 | 17,143 | 17,822 | 18, 168 | 17,140 
SSS a ——S= 
SO cosesl Big kee | Oe = 16,752 | 16,368 | 16,608 | 17,068 | 17,449 | 17,233 | 17,125 | 17,803 | 18,149 | 17,120 
SD cscnngenssensnncncousnnet 626 750 491 404 445 519 578 795 540 é 
—_ ~~~ PE SEE TESS nie .«-| 16,529 | 16, ph 16,002 | 15,876 | 16,204 | 16,4623 | 16,944 | 16,714 | 16,547 | 17,008 | 17,302 | 16,580 | 15, 
ers 15, 531 | 15,419 | 15,322 | 15,071 | 15,501 | 15,286 | 15,243 | 14,043 | 16,142 | 15,076 | 14,949 030 “ § 
Worked 35 bours or more. _-=-«-«-| 11,604 | 11,927 | 11,385 | 11, 823 | 11,997 | 11,506 | 11,626 | 11, 864 | 10,7 10, 561 | 11,108 1,170 
Worked 15-34 hours...........-..| 2.377 | 2077| 2.456 | 2,200| 2263] 2,438 1,804] 2,068] 2,075 | 2,199 3430 | 1 
Worked 1-14 bours¢ ............| 989} 956 s09 | 903 68 848 761 700 704 74| 860| § 
With a job but not at work '___.. 562 | 459 583 446 347 404 534 695 | 1,570| 1,736 868 570 | 
DA airteiitiennaliintnnninitiatiins 998 | 666 680 806 703 | 1,336] 1,702] 1,772] 1,405} 1,982; 2,353 1,550) 
Worked 35 hours or more__...... 349 | 206 146 224 214 473 954 1, 122 543 937 1,139 540 
Worked 16-34 bours.............. 520 | 362 384 610 454 743 647 554 750 878 | 1,112 890 
Worked 1-14 hours #__............ 63 | 54 56 48 68 104 76 78 52 73 86 80 
With a job but not at work &__.. 66 | 44 94 23 87 18 25 18 59 44 17 40 | 
! Estimates are subject to sar variation which may be in cases * Total labor force consists vA aK civilian labor force and the armed for 
where the quantities shown are tively small. Therefore, smaller PA ay nt incidentai unpaid family work (less t® 
a tned s as not in the labor force. 


estimates should be used wih on eautien, All data exclude persons in institu- 
tlons "ipeludes persons who hed s Job or business, but who did Dot work ip 
. Beginning in June 1047, \— estimates are presented rounded to the nearest me —y- | week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, ¢ 


thousand, and, for convenience, figures under hy are no longer replaced because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to wort 
= asterisks. These changes from previous practice do not reflect an within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 
oe ate reliably of ¢ £ Kk = = sub aay pan © ee Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


ing the individual figures no longer add to group totals! 
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A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division ' 
{In thousands] 








Apr. : . | Jan. 


Apr. 





42, 708 | 43,011 


41, 824 





15, 531 15, 876 
haing ..----<---= 769 806 
tract construction * 1,790 ° 1, 691 
“portation yy blic utilities i 3, 992 
“transportation §_.......-..... paidbesads 7 2, 781 
Tvmanication. 733 719 
blic utilities 49 492 

8, 771 8, 821 
1, 617 1, 595 
: 4, 755 4, 723 
: 5, 451 ‘ 5, 417 

Federal ee 1, 771 ‘ 1, 743 
state and local ®..................... .--| 3, 680 3, 674 























— 
- 


15, 429 
856 
1,619 


, 

2, 870 
496 
470 

8, 552 

1, 554 

4, 652 

5, 426 

1,923 | 2, 

3, 503 74| 3,080 


PEP no 
BESNSESE 


$B 





Pree 
2 
co 


~s 
© 
to 
































Estimates are based ms reports submitted by cooperating establish- 
nts and therefore differ from employment information obtained by house- 
4 interviews, such as the Monthly Report on-the Labor Force. The 
vreau of Labor Statistics estimates of employment in nonagricultura! estab- 
»ments differ from those of the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table 
1) in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 

»s cover all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in private non- 
rienitural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay 
iod ending nearest the 15th of the month, in Federal establishments 
ring the pay period ending just before the first of the month, and in State 
4 local government during the pay period ending on or Just before the last 
themonth. Persons who wor in more than one establishment during 
reporting period would be counted more than once. Proprietors, self- 
ployed persons, domestic servants, unpaid family workers and personnel 
the armed forces are excluded. These estimates have been adjusted to 


= sn 899 ~~ me BBS, BZ 


levels indicated by data through 1945 made available 7 the Bureau of Em- 
— Security of the Federal! a Agency. Jata for the current 
and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 

1 These figures cover all employers of private firms whose major activity is 
construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em- 
ployment estimates presented in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this 

ublication, which tnclude self-employed persons, working proprietors, and 
orce-account workers and other employess of nonconstruction firms or public 
bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of construc- 
tion firms, An article presenting this other construction employment series 
appeared in the August 1947 issue of this publication, and will appear in 
every third issue thereafter. 

3 Figures are not strictly comparable with those of preceding months because 
of the transfer of some companies from private to municipal operation in 
October 1947. 


‘BLE A-8: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Major 


Industry Group ' 
{In thousands] 





1948 


Annual 


average 





Major industry group ibid 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 





1943 





| 
15, 875 15, 785 15, 876 
8,046 | 7,939 | 8,036 
7,829 | 7,846 | 7,840 





17, 381 | 10,078 
10,207 | 4,357 
7,084 | 5,720 


p—— 4 











————_—_—S 
1, 886 | 1,880 | 1, 885 
2 741 748 752 
, except electrical <i 5: , 553 | 1,558 | 1, 551 

nspd on equipment, except auto- 
robile 77 578 586 
938 | 1,018 
470 470 
prod 730 735 

wrniture and finished lumber products. -- 544 544 
clay, and glass products 493 495 


extile-mil] products and other fiber man- 
ufsctures , 390 | 1,376 


, 399 1, 375 
417 | 
, 536 
102 
469 
70¢ 
756 | 
233 

273 | 
562 

















2,034 | 1,171 
914} | 355 
690 


193 
466 
283 
465 
385 
34 


E853 


-ERBEBESBE9 


1, 235 
1, 192 804 
385 308 378 33 
1, 516 1, 192 
96 9 63 105 
461 320 
690 561 
744 421 
228 147 
276 150 
558 311 


a) 
: 


BRE EE REELS 


— 
- 
— 
- 



































' Estimates include all full- and part-time uction and nonproduction 
, in manufacturing industries who worked or received pay d the 


ers 
ay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. These estimates have 


been adjusted to levels indicated by data through 1945 made available by 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
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TABLE A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Stat 
[In thousands] 





















































































































Region and State —| sy 
Mar Feb Jan Dec Nov Oct. Sept Aug. July June May Apr Mar, | 19 indus 
‘i | ——|. 

New England: , 

ES aa ee 111.9 112.2 112. 5 113.8 112.5 113.1 114.7 114. 111.5 107.9 108. 0 108.6) 115.3) fact 
New Hampshire......... some 84.4) 85.6) 85.8) 85.3} 9 83.9) «= 829) = 823) 80.7) 77.6} 979.3] 78.7] 81.1) 83.9, nanutne 
Vermont #......------.---0------| _38.7) 38.8] 39.1) 40.6) 40.0] 39.7) 387] 39.6 37.6) 38.7) 30.1) 41.01 419) me DoreD 
Massachusetts..................- 745.7| 746.0) 747.3| 757.2] 753.2] 741.6) 732.5) 720.4) 707.2) 724.7) 734.3) 749.9) 73 5) “mmm nondurt 
Sins ccninmnmadstenaiee 153. 6 154. 5 153.5 154. 6 154.3 152. 9 148. ] 143.0 141.4 147.0 147.7 150.6) AR 8 CC. 
Connecticut #.................-.- 412.5) 412.1; 413.2) 415.5) 412.2) 409.6) 405.1) 406.8) (@) ® @® (*) 4233.91 

Middle Atlantic: , ste 
og i ---| 1,902.6) 1,906. 4} 1,905.8) 1, 924.6) 1, 918.6) 1, 922.8] 1, 900. 1) 1, 870. 8} 1,801.9) 1,841.6) 1, 858.0) 1,893. 4! 1,994 3] » snd r 
ea iat 753.7| 757.8) 757.3) 764.0) 787.4) 751.4) 749.2) 736.9) 719.6, 745.2) 727.0) 738.5) "768. 6) 9: a 

. A me 1. ~~" [paemeenneeanen 1,514.1) 1,612.3) 1,614.6) 1,528.3) 1,524.1) 1,519.0) 1, 505. 5) 1,491.7) 1,471.7) 1, 487.1) 1, 404. 5) 1, 607.7) 1, 511.8) 1 rs omy-ir 

. East Nor entral: , ; 
i cnipaes (ROR Se 1, 244.0] 1,243.9] 1,246.01 1,250.9) i, 247.8] 1,264.7] 1,244.0] 1,238.1] 1,282.0] 1,244. 5] 1,238.7] 1, 254.6 1, 258. 4) | valle 
Indiane.......-.-.0-------.00----| 553.3) 583.4) 656.3) 559.0) 558.7) 561.0) 580.0) 552.3) 550.0) 553.2) 650.1) 554.4) 555.5] ‘pam Se Oe 
tl lnlictiededimenasemiadin -.-| 1,253. 5] 1,267.0) 1,271.0) 1, 273. 6) 1, 266. 3] 1, 257.0) 1,249. 0) 1, 237. 8] 1, 228. 6] 1, 238.3] 1, 232.0} 1, 248.2) 1, 249. 4) 1 a ag 
| eS | 970, 7} 1,019. 6) 1,024. 2) 1,019.0) 1,021. 8] 1,023.3) 1,004.6 997.0} 1,013.1 980. 3} 1, 034%. 4171, 048.7 Lie Tio dt 
lea 432.5, 434.2} (433.9) 486.1) 433.1] 433.3] 452.0] 446.6) 461.5] 427.9) 423.5) 427.1) '427.9| ‘aie Stee 

West North Central: nth 
Mim@S0th......-----seeeeeeeee| 197.3] 198.3] 199.3) 200.3) 199.9) 109.0) 209.9) 201.6) 205.1) 194.5) 193.5) 195.1) 197.8) ame CON 
IADR cagtcnceecocconcccononaves 148.8} 150.5) 160.8) 151.8) 149.8) 148.6) 149.4) 149.1) 147.4) 146.5) 145.0) 146.6) 147.0, ie ioe 
TS PSE S be 361.4 363.5) 364.5 367.6 366.8 362. 6 356.8 356. 6 352.9 355. 5 351.3 355.9) 355.8) od 
North Dakota......-.0.....] 63] 64) 66 67] 68 6&7] 4&7 69 6s 68 47) 45 65 
PD Bin cumeeucenencinnne 11.0 11.1 11.2 11.3 11.5 11.4 11.3 11.5 11.8 11.5 11.3 11.5 11.2 if P wen 
Nebraska... 0nn-e-enenennnee| 42.4) 43.0) 43.8) 46.3) 45.0) 45.1) 43.1) 43.2) 48.4) 4B] 42} 41.9) a | gg 
ST aidgenedtimecacescaupiaeal | a. an” en” ee 79. 9| 70.8) 79.4) 80.0) 80.7) 81.0) 70.5) 79.3) 77.8) 1 ool 

South Atlantie: -—_ 
Delaware..........-- meaneonntal 46.5} 45.9) 45.7) 46.1) 45.8] 48.8] 48.2) ABA) 45.2} 45.4] 4) 44.8) 0) 
Maryland _-.....---...--..-...-| 228.9] 228.5! 226.9/ 220.6] 231.1) 220.3] 2324) 228.2! 217.4] 2243) 228.9] °230.7/ 236.2! samme ON 
District of Columbia. ...........| 17.1 16.8 17.3 17.5 17.4 17.8 17.5 17.3 17.4 17.2 17.1 17.2 17.1 1K Febriet 
Virginia... . seneeceneaeasenntl,. an 213. 5 213. 6 215.3 217.4 217.1 214. 5 211.5 208. 2 207.9 209. 4 209. 1 210.1} 2 pow 
ARETE ARE 130.9 130.3 132.4 132. 5 133. 0 133. 4 132. 8 132. § 131.0 132. 6 131.5 133. 0 131.9) 1% ‘otal | 
I ETL 385.8 380. 4 382. 2 380.3 378. 2 373. 6 367.7 366. 1 364.7 365. 6 366. 4 372.9 376.0) 300mm "trim 
| EEE A SITE 200. 5 196. 9 198.3 198. 9 197. 6 194.8 192.3 192.0 191. 5 188. 9 188. 7 188. 7 189.8) 19) Bolts, | 
Uncnisosesscosanmianainie 257.3; 258.5) 259.4) 257.4) 2567] 2583.9) 251.9) 248.5 238. 2} 246.2; 249.7] 253.9) 254.0 
i dnllasecceesdnainiiane 85.6 86. 2 87.2 86. 0 82.7 80. 6 78.6 76. 8 76. 0 77.1 76. 6 81.9 86.8 

East South Cerftral: 

TTT — 129. 5 129. 4 129. 5 130. 4 130. 7 130. 3 128, 2 125. 8 122. 4 123. 6 123.9 130. eH 129. 1 
Tennessee... soesbbbieteadl 252.8} 252.8] 252.1) 252.4) 253.0) 253.8] 251.8) 250.8] 246.2) 245.2] 245.7) 249.2) 249.9 
PE ittininceaunecsenedne : 232. 1 232. 5 233.6 232.0 230. 0 228.0 224.3 223. 1 222.1 225. 6 223.4 224.0; 2243 
ESAS ----| 90.1 90. 5 95, 5 95. 7 95. 5 04.1 95. 0 95.3 91.4 90. 9 88. 5 90. 4 92.1 
West South Central: 
Arkuanens.......- smeenstennt 75.4 75.4 75.6 76. 0 76.3 76.0 74.9 74.0 71.0 71.5 71.4 72.7 67.9 
Loulsiana........ enlisnimennendinden 137.2 137.0 140. 2 142.2 141.2 148. 5 142.7 142. 6 140. 9 138. 6 136. 6 135. 2 133.9 
Oklahoma........ seavensGeanen 55.0 55.0 56. 4 57.0 5. 5 55.7 65. 2 55. 2) 53. 8 53. 5 53.0 “4.1 54.3 
- LN on Spenasvosoubansnelinds 337.1 340.2} 342.9) 346.8) 347.6] 339.9) 337.8) 341.5) 335.1 339.3] 324.5) 325.9) 3248 
ountain: 
Montana....... pened . 17.2 17.3 17.7 18. 5 18.7 19.1 18.1 18.2 18. 4 17.8 17.1 16. 6 16.4 
RA seounetnut 7.8 18. 2 18.6 19.2 20. 1 20. 4 19.3 19. 5 20.8 20. 1 19. 2 18. 4 18.4 
W yoming...........- scousind 6.2 6.1 6.1 7.0 5 7.1 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.8 ; 
| EATS T08 © 55. 5 55. 1 57.2 61.0) - 60.3 60.6 57.9 56.6 55.9 54. 6 53.8 54.1 53.6) 6 Tract 
le esate te carte 8.3 &.7 8.7 9.1 9.1 9.4 9.6 9.8 9.6 9.6 9.6 9.3 9.0) @ Agrict 
oO Eee a ae 15.1 14.7 14.3 14.3 14.2 13. 6 13. 2 12.9 13. 5 14.1 13. 9 14.5 141, @ tors 
Utah Gide chavenendmantitihe 23. 9 23.9 25.1 26. 8] 27.3 20.4 30.1 26. 3 29.1 24.9 24.1 23.5 23.0) & Mach 
. prevede* ‘ pdbneditindwectiiiinin 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.2) @ Mach 
acific: 
Wr icecocccesousecdeines 173.7 173.0 173.0 174.6 178.2 183.9) 191.7) 185.0 176. 5 179.3 174.9 170. 4 169.2; 2% He 
GC. ..ccidlieeternesseesiiiians 110. 2 109. 2 109.8 111.4 112.2} 117.2} 122.2} 122.4 116. 6 119. 1 117.1 115.5) 1144) 12 | 
Cate .contedngeonccncetinnse 700.4) 703.1) 704.8 714.8] 717.4) 786. 3 744.1) 759. 9| 703.6] 689.1) 692.7) 608.7) *692.6) 1,168.0 Cash 
mat 
W 
1 Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an Maine—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Augusta. = 
asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable series, Maryland—Department of Labor and Industry, Baltimore 2. Sewit 
January 1943 to date, available upon request to U. 8S. Department of Labor, Massachusetts—Department of Labor and Industries, Boston 33. tria 
or cooperating State agency listed below. Miehigan— Department of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. Refri 
* New series based on Standard Industrial Classification; Vermont, Con- Minnesota— Division of Employment and Security, St. Paul 1. me 
necticut, and Wisconsin are not strictly comparable with data published Missouri— Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Jefferson City 

»rior to the April 1948 issue, Arizona prior to the May issue; Nevada and New Montana—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 

exieo are not strictly comparable with data previously published. a Security Department, Carson City. 

+ Comparable data not available. New Jersey— Department of Labor, Trenton 8. 

*Revised. New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 
‘ New York—Department of Labor, New York 17. 

Cooperating State Agencies North Carolina— Department of Labor, Raleigh. ony 
Alabama— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. Oklahoma—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2._ Airet 
Arizona—Employment Security Commission, Phoenix. Pennsylvania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphis Ship 
Arkansas— Department of Labor, Little Rock. (Manufacturing); Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisbu Mot 


California— Division of Labor Statistics and Research, San Francisco 2. (Nonman 7 
Connecticut—Employment sens Division, Hartford 15. Rhode Island—Department of Labor, Providence 2. rtome 
Delaware—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. Tennessee— Department of Employment Security, Nashville. 













Florida—Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. Texas— Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 
Georgia— Employment Security Administration, Atlanta 3. Utah—Department of Employment Security, Salt Lake City 13. 
Illinois—Department of Labor, Chicago 1. Vermont— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 
Inciana—Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 12. Virginia— Department of Labor and Industry, Richmond 21. 
lowa—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines. Washington—Employment Security Dept., ae ong 
Kansas—State Labor De ment, Topeka. Wisconsin—Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison 3. 







Lonisiana—Bureau of Business Research, State University, Baton 
Rouge 3. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ! 


{In thousands) 
























































































































































| 1948 1947 Annual aver- 
| age 
Mar, | industry group and industry 
=} Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nor. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | 1943 | 1939 
SO eee 56) 12, 846 ; ; 12, 404 524] 14,560) 8, 192 
83. 0) [eee 6,521| 6,614, 6,524) 6,615] 6,639] 6,578] 6,518] 6,473) 6,401] 6,307| 6,488| 6,426] 6,528) 8.727] 3.611 
=? Nondurable g00dS.--.--..-..----0----- 5,981} 6,215) 6,232) 6,231) 6,320) 6,304) 6,332} 6,359) 6,230) 5,987| 5,916) 5,915) 5,906) 5,834] 4, S81 
> | === | === 
— H Durable goods 
. () 
” snd steel and their products *.-........ 1,575 (1,599 |1,504 |1,600 {1,599 /|1,592 /1,583 [1,580 |1,572 /1,547 {1,562 |1,555 |1,567 {1,761 091 
ee 8) 21 Ba furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
Ly et Naat TT 516.1} 508.5) 508.8) 506.5) 505.6) 505.1) 505.1) 508.6) 503.0) 501.2) 494.5) 489.3] 516.6) 388.4 
11.8! 1 og onse-irom and semnisteel castings... ----|------- 113.9) 114.5] 114.4) 113.8] 133.1] 113.1) 112.4) 113.6] 113.0) 115.0) 115.5] 116.4) 88.4] 62.2 
25% Valeable-iron castings..........-.-----|------- 37.9) 37.8) 37.9) 37.6) 36.7) 36.1) 35.6) 35.4) 33.7) 35.6) 34.6) 34.3) 28.8) 19.2 
BAS { I Geel castings... -.-.-..-------.-------- 69.3) 68.6) 67.7) 67.0) 66.4) 66.2) 66.2) 65.5) 64.0) 65.4) 66.4) 66.3) 9.1) 32.1 
249 : Cast-iron oie and fittings 28.3 28. 0 28. 7 28. 7 28. 3 28. 1 27.8 27.5 27.1 7.4 7.5 26. 6 18.0 17.6 
oan + SHE Tin cans and other tinware...........|---..-- 44.5) 45.7] 47.4) 47.8) 47.1] 47.0] 484) 47.6) 44.3) 42.7) 42.1) 422) 32.4) 31.8 
71 LM Wire drawn from os dete inne 30.6; 30.9) 31.4) 31.6) 31.2] 31.0) 30.5) 30.8) 30.6) 31.0) 26.5) 30.8] 36.0) 22.0 
127.9) a hework we 43.4] 42.5) 43.5) 42.4) 40.5) 40.6) 41.1] 40.3) 39.0) 39.9) 309.5) 41.7] 32.8) 30.4 
197.8 tps by a a 24.8 24. 6 24.7 25.0 24.8 24. 5 23.9 23.3 21.5 23.5 25. 7 7.2 21.8 15.4 
47 6 2 Teal s lexcept - a machine tools, . 
55 16] TN... ctcecimachnacneierecces 25.6] 25.7) 25.9) 25.9) 25.4) 25.0) 24.6) 24.4) 23.9) 25.4) 24.9) 26.8) 27.8) 15.3 
a Tl tnttsocncatiiastmndiinibccesos 54.: 54.1] 53.2) 62.6) 651.1) 60.3} 49.3) 48.3) 40.1) 49.9) 50.4) 50.7] 45.3] 386 
11.3 Plumbers’ supplies.........------------|------- 40.2} 40.0) 40.0) 40.0) 39.6) 38.7) 38.4) 38.5) 38.3) 39.0) 40.3) 41.2) 25.0) 26.2 
42 2 I stoves, ofl burners, and heating equip- 
na ment, not elsewhere classified........|-....-- 83.1] 86.5) 88.5) 90.9) 91.5] 91.1] 90.3) 86.4) 827) 843] 84.3) 84.0] 60.4] 49.2 
: M4 cream and hot-water heating apparatus 
or) ae and steam fittings...........---.-----|------- 62.7] 63.2} 626) 62.5) 61.8} 61.7] 61.2} 61.3] 60.3} 64.0] 65.0] 67.7] 64.4] 32.3 
mol ot Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
6.2) 34 Eas 114.1) 115.1) 115.5) 117.1) 116.4) 115.3) 114.7] 111.9) 109.2] 110.9] 1126] 113.8} 97.0] 59.2 
10.11 Fabricated structural and ornamental . 
1.91 is metalwork...........--.--.-.--------|------- 60.7) 60.2) 60.5) 60.7) 60.5) 59.8) 60.3) 60.3) 59.1) 59.2) 50.4) 59.3) 71.0) 35.5 
6.0) 3 Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
fe i cconnsnsguncecencccec}>-a-ss 10.5} 10.2) 10.8} 10.9) 10.7) 10.5) 10.3) 10.1 9.6 9.4 9.1 9.9) 12.7 7.7 
+t WEE polts, nuts, washers, and rivets.-.-----|-.--- 28.9) 28.7) 28.7) 28.6) 28.4) 27.8] 2&3) 284] 27.7] 285) 288! 20.0) 31 15,2 
4.x) MMM Forgings, iron and steel_.-...-._....---|--.---- 37.5] 37.6] 37.8} 37.4] 36.8) 36.7) 36.3) 36.2) 35.9] 36.5) 35.9) 36.6] 43 16.4 
‘| DAB wrought pipe, welded and heavy- 
aol an nae 19.2; 19.1) 19.8) 196) 18.9) 184) 17.8) 17.7) 17.3) 17.1) 180) 182) 28.4 8.9 
0.91 ons _— eoenene products and wood 
(3) of sereWS..........---.---.~------------|------- 36.8} 36.6) 36.1) 35.8] 35.5) 35.4) 35.3] 35.4) 36.0) 37.3) 37.7] 30.1) 53.8) 18.0 
| AEE Steel vel barrels, kegs, and drums...---.---|.---.-- 7.9) 81) 84) 82) 80] 80} 82) 83) B84 82) 85 85) 85) 6.5 
“ i TS, VE aps 20.8} 20.4) 20.0) 19.7) 19.3) 19.0) 18.5) 183] 19.3) 19.0) 19.0) 19,2) 71.7 5.3 
, - oa eal machinery *.........-..---.------ 546 | 566 | 573 | 577 | 585 | 584 577 | 567 | 559 | 557 | 574 554 667 | 741 259 
}3| WARE Plectrical equipment ..--------.-------|------- 371.7| 376.5] 378.4] 382.2) 380.3) 377.1] 373.7] 368.2] 368.8] 378.3] 369.7| 374.4] 407.5] 182.7 
"8 Radios and phonographs-.............-]--.---- 98.0} 99.2) 100.3) 104.8) 106.3} 104.3) 99.6) 96.8) 93.3) 98.3) 102.7) 107.0) 124.1] 44.0 
: Communication equipment...........-|--.---- 96.5] 97.2) 98.2! 98.2) 97.5 95. 6 93.6} 93.3) 94.0 7.3} 81.3) 84.9) 119.3] 32.6 
4 hinery, except electrical. — = ---- 1,181 {1,206 [1,211 1,206 |1,210 |i,194 1,100" {1,185 |1,175 [1,149 [1,185 |1,194 |1,197 [1,203 | 529 
9 ry and machine-shop products | - -- -- - - 500.1} 502.8) 500.2) 498.9) 497.3) 498.8) 498.7) 495.1] 490.8) 501.3) 503.1) 505.5) 586.0) 207.6 
r Engines and turbines. ............----- _ue----| 547) 54.4) 54.6) 54.5) 53.0) 53.3) 53.5) 63.5) 63.1) 63.1] 654.7) 55.1) 79.5) 18.7 
i a 62.2} 61.9) 61.4) 60.3) 58.6; 58.0) 57.1) 55.7) 56.8) 57.0) 55.9) 55.3) 52.4) 31.3 
1 Agreaeara machinery, excluding trac- 
0] A . 100S....----~-------------2----------|------- 75.9; 74.6 72.3 71.0} 68.0) 67.5) 67.6) 66.4 64.4 67.5 65.9) 64. 8) 45.1 28.5 
9 Machine SS SE 49.1; 50.4) 50.4) 651.3 = 1} 52.1) 52.3) 52.5) 50.6] 53.9] 55.5) 657.5) 100.7) 36.6 
Machine-tool accessories... ............]--.---- 55.9, 56.3) 56.4) 56.3 5.8} 55.6) 66.0) 56.4) 55.4 59.1 60.5) 62.6) 105.4 25.8 
2 STC: TS 41.0} 40.7; 40.7) 40.6 30. 8} 39.3) 37.3) 36.4) 36.4) 39.0) 38.7) 38.0) 28.5) 21.9 
4 ha and pumping equipment.......|...._- 71.3; 73.0) 73.1) 72.8] 72.2) 72.3) 73.9) 73.3] 74.1) 77.0) 77.3) 78. 0) 92.8} 24.9 
a] Lid Lypewriters...............-.--..-~-.--|--.--.. 24.9) 25.1 25.8; 25.9; 25.2) 24.8 24.2; 23.6 14.5 18.3 24.0 23.65 12.0 16.2 
Cub re sters; adding, and calculating 
———“i‘“i‘“‘“‘“‘“‘“‘( é hf 46.1 45.9) 45.3) 45.2) 44.1 43.0) 42.1 41.0} 37.9) 38.1 41.0) 40.7 34. 8 19.7 
— machines, wringers, and driers, : 
| EEE STS a Sa 16.3 16 16.2 16.3 15.8 15.3 14.9 15.1 14.6 15.0 14.6 14.3 13.3 7.6 
3 Sewing peiioes, domestic and indus- 
aU llll”C SE Se 13.7 13.5 13.4 13.3 13.0 12.6 12.1 12.1 12.0 10.8 10.6 11.6 10.7 7. 
ilar and refrigeration equip- 
wa Che cae cncane-- ee. 81.2} $1.6] 82.6) 81.5) 980.1) 79.7) 79.1) 78.6) 77.2! 78.9) 74.8) 73.3) 54.4) 35,2 
tion equipment, except auto- 
ES 451 455 455 462_, 454 443 420 406 397 390K 463 466 477 |2, 508 159 
ES ee TS 26.6) 26.5; 26.3) 26.3) 26.0) 25.9) 25.1 24.4 23.8) 24.3) 23.8) 25.1 34.1 6.5 
- Oars, electric- and steam-rallroad ______|--..-- 54.4] 54.0] 55.9) 56.9] 66.8] 65.2) 55.4) 54.6) 55.1/ 54.9] 55.2) 55.6) 60.5) 24.5 
Alreraft ne parts, excluding aircraft 
GE Tr 136.1] 135.3) 134.7) 183.2) 133.4) 133.9] 129.7) 130.7) 129.3) 133.9) 138.2); 141.9) 794.9) 39.7 
2S Sea ee 24.6; 24.9) 25.3) 25.9) 25.9) 26.2) 26.6 26.7) 26.8) 26.9) 27.0; 28.1) 233.5 8.9 
hippo ane and boatbuilding.........|.-..-.-- 125.9} 127.8} 132.9) 125.7) 117.6) 100.2) 93.0) 87.1 87.7; 140.4) 140.3) 143. 9)/1,225.2) 69.2 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts. ......|....--. 14.8] 14.6) 145) 14.7] 144) 141] 13.0) 13.6) 13.0) 13.3) 128) 128) 10.0) 7.0 
| EE 816 826 747 820 817 797 795 798 772 785 789 751 807 714 402 
onferrous metals and their products ?____. 397 405 402 402 406 403 397 304 390 386 401 412 424 449 229 
™ Cusiting and refining, P , of non- 
; A TN KE 40.8 40.2} 39.9) 40.0) 39.7) 30.7) 30.8) 39.9) 40.8) 40.4) 39.8) 41.0) 56.4 27.6 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of 
nonferrous metals, except aluminum ||. .....- 54.6) 53.1) 53.6) 63.4) 62.9) 63.0) 53.2) 53.4) 654.3) 657.6) 60.2) 62.0) 75.8) 38.8 
aes watches__...___. aigweieg? 23.8) 28.6) 28.6) 28.6) 28.4; 281) 27.8) 27.2) 24.8) 27.5! 27.8) 28.2) 25.2) 20.8 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 
: i contoamee dren ae ee CA 27.6. 27. 5) 2.9 27.7; 281 27.5| 26.4) 25.6) 24.7) 25.3) 25.6) 26.3) 20.5 14.4 
Silverware and plated ware............'....... 97.5| 27.1' 26.8 27.1) 26.5) Bai 25.5! 25.0! 23.7) 2.3! 2462) 22) 16.1] 12.1 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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{In thousands) 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry 
Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May Apr. 
Durable goods—C ontinued 
Nonferrous metals and their products *—Con. 
Lishtins eguipment.. ....ccccccccccccce)oososes 33.1) 33.9) 33.6) 34.1) 84.3) 84.9) 385.2) 35.3) 36.4) 37.0/ 37.7) 27.8 
Aluminum manufactures... ...........|------- 45.2) 45.2) 45.3) 44.8) 43.6) 43.1) 42.4) 41.0) 40.0) 43.6) 46.5) 49.2 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere class!i- 
Et ccuabdinmuanonitinictimeiitiiensnh in 36. 8 36. 9 37.3} 39.4) 39.2) 38.8) 37.6) 37.7) 87.6 38.6; 38.0) 38.8 
Lumber and timber basic products ?.......| 682 672 661 665 678 680 681 678 679 658 665 651 627 
Sawmills and logging camps. ..........|------- 536.6) 526.7/ 531.3) 544.4) 547.3) 550.2) 649.6) 551.5) 631.3) 634.7) 523.8) 502.8 
Planing and plywood mills.............|------- 135.3} 134.5) 134.6) 133.6) 182.4) 129.8] 128.1) 127.1) 126.5) 128.6) 126.1! 124.7 
Furniture and finished lumber products?..| 442 | 454 | 459 | 450 | 457 | 463 | 446 | 438 | 433 | 419 | 426 | 425 | 433 
Mattresses and bedsprings.............|------- 34.6) 36.2) 36.3] 36.0) 35.9] 34. 9 $3.3; 31.5 28. 6} 29.9) 29.8) 29.7 
en socsttbaeaced 246.9) 249.4) 248.6) 246.8) 943.6) 238.6) 233.1] 230. 223.9; 227.0) 225.9) 220-2 
Wooden bores, other than cigar........|--.---- 346) 35.2) 35.5) 34.8) 35.3) 36.0) 35.8] 36.6) 35.1) 36.2) 363] 36.5 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. ._|.-..--.- 19.4) 19.4) 19.7) 19.8) 19.7) 10.4) 19.6) 19.4) 101) 19.2) 19 3} 19.6 
Wood preserving... ...............-.-. a Se 15.6) 15.7) 16.5) 16.9) 17.4) 17.9) 182) 18.9) 188] 186) 182) 182 
Wood, turned and shaped .............|---.--- 33.5) 32.9) 32.2) 32.8) 932.5) 31.6; 31.4) 31.5) 302) 30.2) 30.5) 33.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products ?___........ 431 431 422 424 433 432 429 427 | 424 411 423 418 429 
ERT =) TSP 117.8) 115.1) 117.2) 110.7] 120.1] 120.0) 118.9) 118.2] 113.1) 120.3) 122.1) 122.8 
Glass products made from purchased 

illincliccenpadiinusateulinamanannimeante 12.5, 12.4) 12.5) 12.7) 126) 122) 120) 120) 124) 124) #128) 13.3 
EAC ON FEA ONE HERE. 36.4; 36.6) 36.3) 36.7) 86.8) 36.8) 37.0) 36.8] 35.7) 85.3) 20.7) 35.4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta............./...-..- 75. 5 73.7 76.3 76.3 75.8 75.6 75.4 76. 1 73.3 73. 0 72.1 72. 3 
Pottery and related products..........|......-| 57.6) 56.5) 56.1) 657.6) 657.2) 66.1) 56.9) 66.1) 643) 655.5) 656.0) 56.2) 

Gy RR S08 ed LB Bed Se 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.7 6. 9) 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), 

Gn GET WOE. cccccecdebsencnusmelvoccess 12.4) 12.5) 12.6 327) 127) 123) 121) 11.8} 11.5) 11.2) 110) 10.8 
i len > SRR See ae 9.4 9.2 9.3 9.3 9. 5 9.1 9. 2 9.2 9.3 9.3 9.4 9. 2 
Marble, granite, slate, and other prod- 

pate i OT A AG in MR ETE 18.4; 17.9) 18.0) 183) 188) 184] 185) 18.4) 16-8) 16.5) 16.6] 17.8 
nn dn cousitatiniitiannienutlibbeas 17.5) 17.1) 13.8) 16.8) 168) 16.8) 16.9) 16.2) 17.0) 187] 194) 19.6 
Asbestos peoducts........-.-----------|--.--- 22.1) 21.9) 21.9) 93.7) 21.3] 21.3} 21.0] 20.6) 19.5] 2.7) 20.9) 21.0 

Nondurable goods 
Text fle-mf{ll prod ucts and other fiber mann- 
factures?. ok eee nee enennees[], 261 [1,277 [1,271 [1,258 [1,256 [1,938 [1,217 [1,102 [1,172 [1,158 [1,179 [1,197 [1,223 (1, 
Cotton manufactures, except small- 

SR ON SE See §29.4) 525.3) 623.6) 523.2) 616.90] 508.2) 408.9) 404.1) 402.6] 501.7) 509.0) 516.8 
ED | Se ESIC FORE 14.9 14.9 14.6 14.3 13.9 13.7 13.4 13.1 13.1 13.7 14.6 15.0 
of | eee eee eee 111.6} 110.8} 107.4) 108.2) 106.9] 105.7) 108.3) 101.5} 99.9) 101.7) 103.1) 105.4! 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, 

except dyeing and finishing. .........|-....-- 178.3) 179.5) 177.4) 177.3) 174.2] 170.9) 168.7) 162.9) 158.1) 1629) 164.3 169. 9) 
Hostery. ER 2. | EER. 0 141.2) 140.2) 139.1] 138.4) 136.2) 133.4) 130.2) 128.2) 125.90) 1244) 128.8] 134.8 
I A AIO tt SAN 11.7) 11.7] 11.6) 11.5) 11.5] 11.2) 11.0] 10.9] 10.3) 105) 10.7) 1132 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves..|....... 31.5) 31.4) 30.6) 31.3) 381.4) 30.8) 20.6) 27.9) 27.0) 2.0) 206) 31.6 
Knitted underwear. ......... Bim: Gt, Se 50.3; 49.8) 49.1) 48.8) 47.8) 46.90) 45.6) 45.0) 43.6) 43.8) 43.2) 43.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, includ- 

ng woolen and worsted._............|--..--- 88.5) 88.9) 87.9) 87.5) 85.9) 85.1) 83.0) 81.2} 80.2) 83.4) 842) 85.1 
Carpets and rugs, wool_................|-.-.... 36.6) 36.2) 35.7) 35.4] 34.4) 33.6) 829) 32.4) 31.9) 81.9) 981.7) 381.4 
SO ts EE 9G PE 13.7; 13.7) 13.7) 13.8) 13.6] 13.6] 18.2) 18.8] 128] 18.1) 127) 119 
Jute goods, except felts_........... eo See 4.1 4.2 4.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 41 42 4.3 43 
Cordage and twine................ eh Ce 17.1} 17.2) 16.8) 16.5) 161) 1684) 147] 149) 148) 185.5) 15.8) 16.2 

Apparel and other finished textile products? |1,142 (1,221 [1,223 (1,203 [1,199 /|1,171 [1,181 /|1,149 [1,122 |1,040 [1,040 [1,037 [1,066 | 7 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _ | ....... 314.5 311.3) 308.1/ 310.5) 309.2) 306.9) 200.4) 204.7) 278.2) 284.5) 280.5) 283.5) 265.9) 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear..........|...---- 82.3) 81.4) 81.6) 824) 81.1) 79.3) 77.2) 75.1) 71.7) 74.3) 78.2) 78.3) 67.2! 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s.......|.....-- 19.0) 18.7 18.1 18.4 18.1 17.3 17.1 16.6) 15.4 16.8 17.4 18.0; 16. 3) 

, 7 ie ER or 9 RN FLEES 17.5 16.8 15.8 15.5 15.5 15.8 15.9 16.6) 14.0) 14.4 15.3 15.7 18.5 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere clas- : 

See SE eee eee 481.7, 485.3) 476.2) 470.5) 452.1) 462.3) 452.1) 440.4) 400.2) 389.1; 389.3) 407.5) 345.3 
Corsets and allied garments_............|....--- 19.9 20.1 19. 7 19.6 19.4 18.8 18.1 17.5} 16.9) 17.7] 17.7) 17.6) 16.5 
Millinery........... Ren ea eo NE — oe 27.6; 27.9) 26.4 23.5; 21.6) 26.2) 23.8) 2.6) 20.5) 20.2) 20.3 22.0; 23.3 
Handkerchiefs... ... ae ee 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.1 5.2 6.1 6.0 4.6 4.2 4.6 4.7 4.8 5.7 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads... |....... 30.6, 33.8) 31.6) 322) 3821) 980.9) 287] 27.8) 2.2) 226) 22.2) 223) 25.2 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, 

oy RI Ea lant ES ol So ge ~ Ee 30.4) 29.2) 30.0; 30.6) 30.0) 31.6) 230.6) 20.4) 26.6) 28.6) 20.3) 20.0) 24.0 
GRRE cttiditnennctadidniuhsanliinnd 27.3; 27.8] 28.2) 28.6) 28.4) 281) 27.8] 27.3] 26.9) 27.1) 27.8 283) 19.6 

Leather and leather products ?_............ 340 368 374 371 373 369 366 Bh 360 349 346 345 358 340 
ia a i ee EID, OE 45.8 46.8 46.8 46.9; 4690| 469) 4.7) 46 45.4 45.5 45.9) 46.3) 46.5 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings._.|......-. 18. 9 19.4 19.7 19.8 19.8) 19.6) 190. 19. 18.8} 18.0) 183 19.4 19.2 
AE IR, 2) 229.5, 233.1) 231.8} 231.3) 227.5) 225.8) 226.1) 223.4) 216.8) 214.4) 212.6) 220.7| 205.6 
Leather gloves and mittens............|......- 12.6, 12.5) 12.2) 13.0) 18.2) 18.1) 128) 12 11.9} 121) 120) 123) 15.4 
UE Gn ncuccecuusadccageiiintiins 13.9 14.0 13.3 14.2) 148 14.4 13.5 12.7; 1.7] #4122) 121 13.2; 13.7 

NE eS RE PAP a 084 (1,064 (1,074 [1,104 [1,165 |1,197 /1,250 381 [1,344 [1,223 /1,114 /1,077 |1,068 (1,086 
Slaughtering and meat packing........|.....-- 180.9) 187.0} 106.7) 203.7) 191.7] 183.0] 182. 182.9} 182.3) 176.4) 172.9; 167.8) 174.0 
8 ARM ABD 505 SE ETE, UME 8 32. 32.6) 32.9) 383.9) 348) 35. 37.8} 38.8) 388.4) 37.4) 35.5) 33.2 
Condensed and evaporated milk.......|......- 19.3 18.8 18.4 18.6 19.5) 2.5) 21. 22.7| 23.5 23.5 22.4 21.4 19.9 
Mek ERC E, SERP 24.4 23.6) 2.6) 249) 263) 27.8 31.1) 82.8) 383.4) 383.1) 30.0) 27.6) 2.0 
pO a RN CEs 5 37.8| 38.2) 30.2) 39.4) 30.7) 30.8] 39. 39. 39.4) 37. 36.9; 38.5) 32.9 
5) RR SRR ea 26.3 27.44 22.3, 2.1) M5 2 26 2. 20.6; 20.0) 27.5) 28.0; 25.0 
Cereal preparations EOS. 2 IES, aah 121 124° 121) 121) 128] 128] 14 14 13.1} 12.2) 121.9) 13.1' 11.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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from cooperating establishments covering 
production and reia workers who worked or 
of one ey nearest the 15th of 
~ 5) A ones = adj to levels indicated 
945 made available by the Bureau of Em ~ Security 
Security Agency. Estimates have not for 
and with the exception of the industries int the major 
by note 2, estimates for individual industries 
to levels indicated by the 1939 of Manu- 
4d Agency data. For these reasons the 
tes may not agree with the totals 
Data shown for the two most recent 
without notation. Revised data in any 

other than the first three are identified by an asterisk. 


have been adjusted to levels indicated by data thr 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal 


4 Data for the individual industries comprising the major rept A ty 
e 


bh 1945 made ava 
rity Agency. Com. 


parable series from January 1939 are available upon request to the Bureau 


Mimeo- 
gra 
Major industry groups release 
Nonferrous metals and their products Mar. 1948 
Iron and steel and their products r. 1948 
Machinery, except electrical ................... May 1948 


of Mt Labor Statistics. More recently adjusted data for individual industries 
comprising the major industry groups indicated below supersede data shown 
in publications dated prior to: 


Monthis 
Labor 
Review 


Apr. 10948 
May 10948 
June 1948 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries: 


[1980 average = 100) 





1948 
industry group and industry somes 


Apr. | Mar. | Feb. . . | Nov. . June | May | Apr. 











All manufacturing..........- oop gs +g . as . ' . : oo me 18a 9 
. . . . . . . . od . | - 


Durabi 1s onal 
Nondurable goods “““! 130.6 | 135.7 | 136.0 | 136. “6 | 138. 1 | 1201 | tang 


Durable goode 


Iron and steel and their products? -9 | 161.3 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills... --| 182. 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 183, 
Malleable-iron castings..-.---.---- 197, 
Stee! castin , eeu nhediinne 216. 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings... . 160. 
Tin cans and other tinware ---| 140. 
Wire drawn from pumas rods 139. 
Wirework. RPE: olen 142, 
Cutlery and ‘edge ‘tools... ——a- 
Tools (except edge oem, machine tools, files, 

ini dcnittintdeimdsitiand 167. 
Hardware... 152. 
Plumbers’ supplies 153. 
Stoves, oll burners, and heating equipment not 

elsewhere classified _- 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. 
+ aed structural and ornamental metal- 
wor 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim. 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Forgings, iron and steel 
Wrought pipe, welded and neavy-riveted 
Screw-machine products and wood screws 
Steel barrelg, kegs, and drums 
Firearms « 














156.8 | 158.9 
127.3 | 126.9 
185.6 | 187.) 
180.2 | 178.6 
207.2 | 206.8 
156.2 | 151.3 | 
132.6 | 132.7 
120.4 | 140.4 
129.9 | 137.1 
167.0 | 176.2 
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162.7 | 174.9 
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201.5 | 209.6 
190.3 | 192.4 


167.3 | 166.9 
117.9 | 127.5 
189.1 | 190.5 
219.3 | 223.6 
201.9 | 204.3 
209.1 | 216.7 
131.1 | 131.6 
356.3 | 361.0 


218.7 | 
205.0 | 2 
243. 3 | 
261.5 
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Electrical machinery? 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment 


Mae , except electrical ? 
ery and machine-shop products 
Engines and turbines 
z ractors —_ 
{cultural machinery, excluding tractors 
\ achine tools. a RE aR Va IAS 
Machine-tool accessories 
Textile machinery 
Pumps and pumping equipment 
Typewriters... i 
= registers; “adding, ‘and “ealculating ma- 
chines . 
Weee machines, wringers, and driers, do- 
SR eR Birt, ct RRR lo Se hee 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 
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Transportation equipment, except automobiles... 
t ’ 


8 


Alreraft and parts, excluding om engines - - 
Aireraft engines... . 
Shipbullding and boatbuilding - 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 
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Sonwroom «i100 
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& SE8 
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Automobiles 
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~s 
_ 
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Nonferrous metals and their products 2 
ae and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
metals 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
metals, except aluminum 
Clocks and watches 


i) 


ings 
Silverware and plated ware 
Lighting equipment 
Aluminum manufactures 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified 


Lumber and timper basic a ’ 


Sawmills and loggin 
Planing and plyw ood mill mills. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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178. 6 


151.3 | 
132.7 
140.4 
137, ] 
176, 2 


174.9 
142.1 | y 
157.2 


170.9 


209. 6 
192. 4 
66.9 
27.8 
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04,3 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industry group and industry 
Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. July | June | May | Apr. | 1043 
Durable goods—Continued 

yore and Onished lumber products ?.......... 138.3 139.2 | 138.2 | 136.1 | 133.5 127.8 | 129.8 | 129.5 | 131.8 | 111.7 
\artresses and bedsprings.................-.-..- 168. 8 175.8 | 174.9 | 170.3 | 162.3 139.2 | 145.7 | 145.2 | 144.8 105.9 
Furniture [i i iewEeaeeuréerenscesereap= 138. 8 138.7 | 136.9 | 134.1 | 131.0 125.9 | 127.6 | 127.0 | 128.9 112.4 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_.............-- 122. 2 122.7 | 124.6 | 127.1 | 126.3 123.8 | 127.6 | 128.3 | 128.9] 125.0 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods... ...-- 139. 8 142.2 | 141.5 | 139.6 | 140.6 137.4 | 138.1 | 138.8 | 140.6] 1024 
Wood preserving i iii@arendmhsounasepesecanee 124.1 134.8 | 138.8 | 142.4 | 145.1 149.4 | 147.9 | 144.7 | 144.6 08. 7 
Wood, turned and shaped....................- 136. 2 133.4 | 132.1 | 128.5 | 127.9 123.0 | 122.9 | 124.3 | 136.2] 107.4 
day, and glass products *__...............-- 146, 7 147.6 | 147.1 | 146.0 | 145.5 140.2 | 144.0 | 142.6 | 146.0] 122.5 
Glass and glassware. .-..........---.-.------.- 165, 2 167.8 | 168.4 | 168.2 | 166.7 168.5 | 168.6 | 171.1 | 172.2 189. 9 
Glass products made from purchased glass_-__. 124.8 127.1 | 125.8 | 122.0 | 120.1 123.6 | 124.3 | 127.6 | 182.8] 113.1 
PMO. - «22020 - enone -- een none eee ee ween oone- . 150.5 | 151.0 | 151.1 | 152.1 146.5 | 145.0 | 121.8 | 145.5 111.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta..........-------.--- 131.4 | 130.6 | 130.2 | 129.8 126.3 | 125.8 | 124.3 | 124.5 00. 5 
Pottery and St is ocsanenpewrerenas \ 170.3 | 169.0 | 166.0 | 165.2 160.4 | 164.1 | 165.6 | 166.0] 132.9 
Gypeum..-.-.-.--- pororcerraszeses preceraeaee 133. 8 134.6 | 182.4 | 128.7 | 124.2 124.2 | 121.7 | 115.2 | 119.6 91.2 

board, plaster (except , and min- 
eral a a aimmenmmas hn enepainanieaee 154.1 156.9 | 156.4 | 151.2 | 149.4 141.3 | 137.6 | 135.9 | 132.8 137.2 
DT nnenaieepnagnenencanemmonncoumes 97.1 98.6 | 99.9} 95.8 97.0 98.0 08. 6 09.3 97.6 08.7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. -..- 96. 5 99.0 | 100.1 | 99.2] 99.9 90.5 | 88.9] 89.5] 96.2 67.4 
221.0 217.6 | 213.7 | 213.8 | 217.9 220.0 | 242.2 | 250.4 | 253.7 | 302.2 
Asbestos products_.........--.-.------------.- 138. 1 136.3 | 134.1 | 134.4 | 132.0 122.7 | 130.2 | 131.3 | 132.5 138. 2 

Nendurable goods 

stile-mil! products and other fiber manufactures?. 111.2 | 110.0 | 109.8 | 108.2 | 106.4 | 104.2 | 102.5 101.2 | 103.1 | 104.6 | 106.9 108. 2 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares__....- 125.6 | 125.2 | 125.1 | 123.6 | 121.5 | 119.3 | 118.1 | 117.7 | 119.9 | 121.7 | 123.5 125.8 
nn ndnducnaapocnseesbaanes 105.8 | 103.8 | 101.8 | 98.6] 97.2] 95.2] 93.3) 93.3] 97.2} 103.6 / 106.9 | 126.6 
SE EEE DODGE... ccccocacccncecccecccencs 87.6 | 84.9] 85.5] 84.4] 83.6] 81.6] 80.2) 79.0] 80.3) 81.5] 83.2 82. 2 

Woolen and worsted msnufactures, except 
dyeing and finishing...................-.-...- 113.9 | 112.5 | 112.4 | 110.5 | 108.4 | 107.0 | 108.3 | 100.3 | 103.8 | 104.2] 107.8] 110.4 
DT oc<ncuamesgoccarsonensoeburenes 83.5 | 82.8; 823] 81.1] 70.4) 77.5] 763] 74.9] 74.0) 76.7] 80.2 74.9 
tt i TER TE AE a a RE 101.8 | 100.4 99. 9 99.4 97.1 95.2 94.2; 89.6 91.1 93.2 98.0 109. 4 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. .......- 105.7 | 102.9 | 105.5 | 105.5 | 103.5 | 99.5) 94.0) 90.7 94.2 99.7 | 106.8 117.2 
EE ee 122.2 | 120.6 | 120.0 | 117.6 | 115.3 | 111.9 110.5 | 107.0 | 107.5 | 106.2 | 107.1 110.4 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
Ne E.R 123.8 | 121.6 | 120.5 | 117.6 | 114.9 | 113.5 | 118.0 | 119.2 | 120.5 113.6 
Carpets and rugs, wool. .........-.......-.---- 130.9 | 127.1 | 124.4 | 121.7 | 110.7 | 117.9 | 118.2] 117.3] 116.2] 90.8 
i ER EE SE ES i 89.7 | 88.5}| 884] 85.8} 86.38) 83.3) 85.0] 82.9) 77.7 71.8 
Jute goods, except felts. ..............-..---..- 80.6 | 79.4| 79.5 | 76.6] 78.1] 107.5 | 111.0 | 113.3 | 112.4] 110.6 
ST E, ounduscnsanedhabcacsesoscos 128.8 | 125.7 | 120.4 | 115.3 | 116.5 | 116.0 | 121.1 | 123.7 | 127.2) 143.4 
pparel and other finished textile products 3_...... 151.9 | 148.3 | 149.6 | 145.6 | 142.2 | 131.7 | 131.7 | 131.4 | 135.0 121.4 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ......_- 135.2 | 134.7 | 133.6 | 130.4 | 128.3 | 121.1 | 123.9 | 122.2 | 123.5] 115.8 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear._...............- 111.4 | 109.7 | 107.2 | 104.4] 101.6) 96.9] 100.5 | 98.9) 90.1 00.9 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s... ......-..-. 108.8 | 106.5 | 102.3 | 101.1 | 97.9] 91.0] 99.2] 102.4] 105.9 06.3 
RAIS A GS RE 109.8 | 109.4 | 112.1 | 112.4 110.7] 99.1 | 102.1 | 108.2] 111.0 131.3 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ____- 164.4 | 158.0 | 161.5 | 158.0 | 153.9 | 180.8 | 135.9 | 136.0 | 142.4 120.6 
Corsets and allied garments.................--.- é 104.4 | 103.3 | 100.2; 96.5} 93.4) 90.1 | 04.2] 04.2] 92.9 88. 1 
NE TEE eae 41 92.0! 84.7] 98.9] 93.4] 926) 80.4] 79.3) 70.3] 86.4 91.5 
ER ARR ES A RR 95.7 | 101.1 | 102.2 | 100.9 98. 3 90. 6 82.9 90.8 93.1 94.8 113.1 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads_.-...._.... 178.0 | 181.3 | 180.9 | 173.7 | 161.4 | 153.9 | 130.4 | 126.9 | 124.7] 125.7] 141.9 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc--__- 268.6 | 274.3 | 268.7 | 283.4 | 274.0 | 263.5 | 238.2 | 256.2 | 262.0 | 250.4 214.9 
ECS 223.7 | 226.8 | 225.3 | 222.6 | 220.1 | 216.5 | 213.0 | 214.6 | 220.6 | 224.3 155. 7 
ther and leather products 4_.................--- 106.9 | 107.4 | 106.4 | 105.6 | 104.8 | 103.8 | 100.6 | 99.8 | 99.4 | 103.0 98.1 
ES, Ee eae 93. 5 93.8 | 93.7 93.7 93.3 | 91.9 | 90.7 91.0 91.6 92. 6 92.9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings_-.-..-__... 98.8 | 99.4] 99.0] 98.1] 969] 063) 04.4] 90.1] 91.7] 97.3 96.0 
A. Se 100.4 | 100.2 98. 5 97.8 07.5 96.7 93.9 92.9 92.1 05. 6 89.0 
Leather gloves and mittens__...............--- 121.9 | 130.1 | 131.8 | 131.5 | 128.1 | 126.8 | 118.9 | 121.0 | 120.4 | 123.2 153.7 
BNE SUGRBOB occa ccsncccccoscccoccccsss 159.3 | 170.1 | 177.9 | 172.5 | 162.6 | 153.1 | 141.0 | 147.0 | 145.8 | 158.6 161.2 
od? 129.3 | 136.4 | 140.1 | 147.3 | 161.7 | 157.3 | 143.1 | 130.3 | 126.0 | 125.0 123.5 
145.7 | 150.8 | 142.0 | 135.5 | 134.7 | 135.5 | 135.0 | 130.6 | 128.0 | 124.3 128. 9 
162.0 | 163.6 | 168.2 | 172.9 | 178.0 | 188.0 | 192.7 | 190.9 | 185.9 | 176.4 165. 2 
a 169.3 | 170.6 | 179.7 | 188.9 | 194.5 .8 | 216.3 | 216.3 | 205.7 | 196.9 182. 6 
‘ 133.7 | 141.4 | 149.1 | 157.8 | 176.8 189.4 | 187.8 | 170.6 | 156.9 130. 7 
‘ 141.3 | 141.9 | 143.1 | 143.3 | 140.4 142.0 | 136.4 | 133.0 | 138.7 118. 6 
L 169.4 | 168.4 | 165.3 | 167.7 | 171.2 171.4 | 168.0 | 159.1 | 162.3 145.0 
. 145.0.| 144.3 | 153.7 | 153.6 | 168.0 156.5 | 146.2 | 142.3 | 157.0 136. 0 
b 113.1 | 116.0 | 118.1 | 117.9 | 115.5 113.7 | 112.0 | 111.0 | 111.4 111.0 
SE Ee ae ee .8 116.2 | 126.2 | 131.1 | 129.0 | 131.3 130.9 | 128.3 | 123.9 | 119.7 105.1 
i iked hth sncaisbnbmecdcstichdedees .4 91.5 | 179.7 | 225.5 | 226.4 | 102.9 69.7| 61.6| 56.0] 47.6] 86.8 
— SS .3 | 126.2 | 134.1 | 141.2 | 142.7 | 137.2 | 122.6 103.9 | 108.0 | 111.2 | 115.3 | 106.7 
Beverages, nonalcoholic...................-..-- .6 | 134.9 | 140.1 | 139.7 | 143.8 | 150.4 | 164.9 149.1 | 135.0 | 125.8 | 119.8) 135.1 
Malt eons .0 | 165.5 | 168.2 | 172.4 | 181.3 | 184.6 | 188.4 182.8 | 174.6 | 165.4 | 160.5 134.1 
piidudcaboubobhiabehuets -2| 82.1 85.5 | 99.1 | 114.4 | 159.8 | 255.7 163.8 | 103.3 | 90.8 | 90.1 125. 4 
Se ee Oy eee ea 93. 5 94.0 93.7 04.4 06. 5 95.1 92.3 89.8 90.2 88.4 87.5 97.2 
7 en 121.0 | 122.1 | 122.6 | 124.5 | 124.0 | 121.7 | 118.7 120.1 | 121.5 | 119.8 | 119.8 123.8 
ct ddd acne cneaseneegretee 80. 1 80.1 79.4 79.0 82.9 81.7 79.1 74.5 74.7 72. 7 71.8 83.9 
(chewing and smoking) and snuff-..._.'....... 74.7| 75.7! 763: 79.4] 789] 79.41 77.4 74.9 | 74.1] 7.2] 71.2 91. 2 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continue 






























































[1939 average=100) 
1048 1947 
Industry group and industry 
Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May Apr. | 
aeaieindemad son Se a 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued 
Paper and allied products *................... 142.9 | 145.0 | 144.8 | 145.7 | 146.9 | 145.7 | 145.0 | 143.5 | 143.0 | 140.7 | 143.4 | 143.5 145.0 
Paper and pulp................ RN RE 3 ~------| 145.5 | 144.9 | 145.0 | 144.8 | 143.4 | 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.7 | 140.9 | 141.3 | 140.2 139.6 
I a 152.0 | 151.9 | 153.6 | 156.6 | 155.9 | 155.3 | 151.9 | 150.3 | 149.5 | 153.6 | 183.4 184.1 
RN ELA ON EE Fs A Bic 145.7 | 143.9 | 142.0 | 1426 | 142.5 | 140.6 | 137.4 | 136.0 | 132.7 | 136.6 | 137.6 137.6 
RIT Bie ee RR SE nS Bh ----| 164.1 | 162.0 | 163.2 | 163.9 | 161.3 | 160.7 | 150.2 161.6 | 160.5 | 164.0 168.1 174.4 
| EER AER Si: -., ERtete 137.3 | 139.1 | 140.8 | 143.7 | 142.7 | 141.5 | 138.5 | 137.9 | 133.6 | 139.9 | 141.6 146.6 
| 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries #1... ____. | 129.6 | 130.1 | 130.8 | 131.3 | 133.0 | 182.8 | 132.0 130.7] 129.8 | 128.8] 129.1 128.6 | 128.5 
Newspapers and periodicals................__. Beene 122.0 | 121.4 | 121.0 | 122.7 | 122.2 | 121.8 | 121.7 | 120.5 ; 119.8 | 119.7 | 119.0 | 117.9 
Printing; book and job.................. Bacay Guest 139.1 | 140.8 | 142.3 | 143.7 | 142.6 | 141.6 | 139.1 | 137.7 | 138.2 | 137.8 | 137.2 | 138) 
Lith ‘aphing PERLE EE I LR AAA 119.5 | 121.2 | 121.7 | 125.3 | 125.8 | 124.2 | 123.4 | 124.0 | 119.8 | 123.3 | 124.6 124.5 
RTS TES. d> GE Red SF Gee 144.5 | 145.1 | 145.9 | 148.8 | 150.3 | 149.3 | 148.1 | 148.7 | 143.6 | 145.6 | 145.3 | 144.7 
Chemicals and allied products?...............__.. 195.8 | 199.0 | 199.6 | 199.6 | 201.0 | 200.1 | 199.0 | 195.2 | 189.7 | 189.8 | 188.5 194.8 196, 2 
Paints, varnishes, and colors......... telibeads «tbseadal 179.4 | 182.1 | 179.3 | 178.9 | 177.7 | 176.5 | 175.4 | 173.4 | 171.9 | 176.7 | 178.0 | 177.4 
Drugs, medicines, and tnsecticides............_|....._. 236.9 | 238.3 | 288.5 | 239.2 | 241.3 | 243.7 | 243.6 | 240.5 | 242.1 | 246.4 | 250.4 | 259 6 
Perfumes and cosmetics........... Acad Spe ta; Cle 111.0 | 116.2 | 115.4 | 123.6 | 133.1 | 129.9 | 121.3 | 116.5 | 112.2] 118.5 | 114.4 119.5 
UE ttenhstediniiiaemmeinil 0 RY ag ee Pee} 163.1 | 166.3 | 167.0 | 167.4 | 168.9 | 165.7 | 161.7 | 157.0 | 157.2 | 150.4 | 155.6 | 155, ry 
Rayon and allied products...._. A SRR 131.8 | 131.8 | 130.8 | 131.4 | 130.5 | 130.1 | 128.4 | 126.4 | 126.1 | 108.6 / 126.8 126.0 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified ............|.......| 280.8 | 281.0 | 282.8 | 283.3 | 280.9 | 278.9 | 279.0 | 280.8 | 282.8 | 2843 | 280.9 280. 0 
Explosives and safety fuses...........__. Bee «9 i se 306.8 | 303.3 | 301.3 | 300.7 | 208.0 | 293.6 | 201.4 | 200.1 | 260.1 | 290.3 | 201.0 | 200.7 |); 
Compressed and liquefied gases...............;...- 250.3 | 246.5 | 249.9 | 248.8 | 244.9 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 253.2 | 246.8 | 248.8 | 241.8 | 227.9 
Ammunition, smali-arms................ etal 148.6 | 148.7 | 144.1 | 172.7 | 168.7 | 167.2 | 163.5 | 103.8 | 160.9 | 164.6 | 162.6 | 158.9 13, $4 
EL hhthin donchabondiiibihhdadetia ‘ 203.9 | 221.8 | 213.4 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 249.9 | 214.0 | 177.5 | 207.6 | 249.8 | 255.2 | 245, 01240 
SS EGR OE Be ee 114.4 | 127.0 | 142.1 | 159.5 | 160.5 | 157.2 | 119.8] 85.9] 76.0) 77.7] 86.0] 101.3) 1 
de i REE Rey eS 2 a aioe WSEAS 185.4 | 171.5 | 161.3 | 148.7 | 141.6 | 142.1 | 142.0 | 133.4 | 126.2 132.6 | 157.8 | 169.0 
Products of petroleum and coal?...._.___ aaa 154.1 | 152.8 | 151.3 | 152.4 | 152.9 | 153.5 | 153.3 | 154.0 | 154.1 | 158.7 | 150.8 | 149.3 | 145.4 
_ Se Ss 151.3 | 149.5 | 149.9 | 150.1 | 149.8 | 149.8) 181.4 | 152.8 | 152.6 | 180.1 | 148.6) 144.3 
TEA RSIS 141.1 | 139.6 | 140.6 | 188.3 | 138.2 | 136.5 | 135.1 | 134.7 | 183.7 | 183.0 | 131.1 | 198.5 
pT RES HS Srey 75.3 | 73.2 | 83.2 | 100.4 | 1381 | 137.4 | 140.0 | 133.9 | 114.0 | 106.3 | 110.2 | 105.2 
MAT “TER 215.3 | 217.5 | 222.7 | 226.2 | 228.0 | 227.7 | 2268 | 224.9 | 225.8 | 2180 | 214.3 | 2106 
Rubber AE ESS I se ee 175.6 | 170.6 | 182.7 | 184.2 | 186.1 | 184.5 | 182.0 | 178.1 | 177.8 | 175.2 | 180.7 | 184.5 | 193.5 
Rubber tires and inner tubes..................|......- 200.7 | 205.8 | 209.2 | 211.7 | 212.2 | 211.0 | 207.5 | 214.9 | 212.3 | 217.0 | 220.0 | 227.6 Cash 
BOD BOND GU GbE c coccncccccoccccosasestoeccess 152.4 | 153.8 | 151.5 | 151.4 | 147.9 | 146.1 | 141.6 | 127.2 | 185.1 | 143.9 | 153.6 | 158.4 
Be ith cc ctctesnccctitidcendtetindibin aes. 165.3 | 166.9 | 167.4 | 160.1 | 166.0 | 162.0 | 157.8 | 158.5 | 148.0 | 153.2) 156.3 | 168.4 Wash 
Miscellaneous industries #.......................... 173.7 | 177.5 | 177.0 | 176.1 | 182.7 | 185.6 | 1829 | 178.4 | 173.5 | 170.1 | 174.4 | 176.3 | 179.8 
Instruments (professional and selentific), and 
fire-control equipment................. wes en 244 245.2 | 245.3 | 248.1 | 246.1 | 247.4 | 245.0 | 243.4 | 243.1 | 248.1 | 244.4 249.9 
Paetemeonte SNCS enna esa ~-«-<+-| 219.8 | 220.9 | 220.4 | 221.8 | 219.5 | 218.8 | 216.1 | 216.6 | 217.0 | 211.3 | 207.6 | 204.7 
Opt instruments and ophthalmic goods....|....... 229.1 | 230.0 | 233.6 | 235.4 | 282.1 | 231.6 | 231.6 | 231.8 | 234.6 | 242.7 | 247.1 | 249.4 
P , Organa, and ae, Geet 188.0 | 291.5 | 215.2 | 226.3 | 228.6 | 223.8 | 211.4 | 187.2 | 191.6 | 195.1 | 193.5] 193.8 
FL EE TENT ET TE 203.2 | 189.9 | 175.0 | 201.3 | 226.9 | 221.4 | 213.9 | 202.1 | 188.8 | 182.0 | 177.3 | 176.5 
EC UN GRINS cnet AGL 122.0 | 119.0 | 118.7 | 119.1 | 118.0 | 107.7 | 103.4 101.9] 95.4 104.7 | 109.1 | 1148 
Se tiemoctaitancedimndickhbtiteleisainn 258.4 | 249.3 | 253.5 | 268.0 | 269.5 | 273.2 | 277.6 | 277.3 | 284.9 | 289.0 | 283.4 | 201.9 








! Bee footnote 1, table A-5, 
* See footnote 2, table A-S. 


TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries ' 
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[1989 average= 100] 
Ang 
1948 1947 al 8 
Industry group and industry . 
Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept.) Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | 1M 
Ae PR iin ccnciictntccdbiibbccasecoeuseihh ° 348.9 | 344.7 | 349.2 | 356.3 | 345.0 | 341.6 | 336.9 | 323.3 | 314.2 | 319.6 | 312.2 | 3106.7; ™& 
DE iincatcccecsens Geeausnsecesabasih ° 389.5 | 380.7 | 300.4 | 308.7 | 384.7 | 379.3 | 372.0 | 356.9 | 350.1 | 365.9 | 353.8 | 349.9) 4% 
Nondurable goods..................-.........- e 309.1 | 309.6 | 308.9 | 314.8 | 306.2 | 304.7 | 302.5 | 200.4) 270.1 | 274.2 271.5 | 2723) Mm 
——_—_— —7 S| = 
Durable goods 
fron and steel and their products #................. . $33.5 | 330.5 | 334.8 | 338.7 | 331.3 | 327.6 | 324.8 | 314.4 | 204.4 | 316.1 | 306.7 | 207.5) JL 
Piast furnaces, stee!] works, and rolling milis....|...___. 260.9 | 257.5 | 261.2 | 257.8 | 255.1 | 251.9 | 254.5 | 254.2 | 237.6 | 249.1 | 237.9 | 221.0) ™ 
Gray-iron and semistee! castings 421.7 | 414.9 | 416.4 | 420.7 | 309.3 | 406.7 | 403.0 | 384.1 | 306.3 | 411.8 | 410.4 | 399.5 21 
Ma le-iron 469.7 | 467.6 | 480.1 | 479.8 | 459.6 | 448.7 | 425.9 | 302.1 | 397.2 | 414.7 | 408.5 | 393.6 278 
tN intinnnanenocen 457.2 | 432.0 | 442.1 | 443.3 | 420.5 | 423.1 | 414.2 | 306.9 | 3087 | 406.6 | 399.6 | 389.2 495 
Cast-iron and fittings........ 385.2 | 375.4 | 304.4 | 404.0 | 381.4 | 382.3 | 366.6 | 352.5 | 365.6 | 302.8 | 391.0 | 355.1 | 17 
Tin came end other 289.8 | 302.4 | 320.0 | 336.7 | 320.7 | 331.9 | 349.2 | 334.9 | 207.6 | 265.9 | 252.2 | 249.9) 16! 
Wire drawn from 267.5 | 268.7 | 271.6 | 280.3 | 270.1 | 267.6 | 259.5 | 254.3 | 240.4 | 265.9 | 220.8 | 249.0, 2% 
i cmaidiinaniinatiiiints atimeeecse 316.4 | 309.1 | 320.5 | 321.9 | 207.4 | 289.0 | 200.1 | 271.6 | 264.0 | 272.5 | 257.3 | 272.0 | me 
Sy tein ncocccnensie eddies 381.6 | 377.2 | 381.9 ' 386.3 | 384.1 | 372.2 | 350.1 | 333.3 | 314.2 | 352.9 | 373.0 | 300.4 ' 7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Contin A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries'—Continued 
[1939 average =100) 
Annu- 
r 1948 1947 al av- 
ry Industry group and industry erage 
‘>a. Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July May | Apr. | 1943 
Apr. | 
- 
) Durable goods—Continued 
stee] and their products Continued 
145.0 “ (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 
130.6 | | eee ..---| 377.8 | 378.4 | 381.0 | 381.0 | 363.0 | 352.6 | 347.9 | 329.6 | 318.1 | 350.6 | 342.4 | 363.4 | 334.1 
154, ] —t it) ea SN 355.1 | 353.5 | 352.5 | 345.9 | 328.7 | 321.2 | 308.4 | 391.8 | 300.2 | 307.3 | 308.4 | 302.9] 245.8 
137.6 | i Dumbere’ SpDiles..-_--.--------------2---2-|------- 329.0 | 320.3 | 321.8 | 331.9 | 324.1 | 306.8 | 201.6 | 278.6 | 201.4 | 201.7 | 280.3 | 290.1 | 161.7 
174.4 | RM ceoves, ol! burners, and heating equipment not 
146.6 | smewhere classified ...................-..-.--|------- 368.6 | 387.2 | 395.8 | 422.7-| 404.5 | 417.6 | 399.3 | 355.9 | 346.6 | 355.9 | 351.4 | 347.8 | 210.9 
and hot-wster heating apparatus and 
128.5 | RN iitieinnmencdateetembcdedenccets 416.5 | 425 1 | 403.7 | 430.9 | 419.4 | 403.0 | 394.1 | 365.8 | 373.8 | 404.9 | 303.9 | 411.3 | 360.6 
8 stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing _ |------- 447.0 | 447.4 | 456.0 | 472.8 | 453.7 | 445.2 | 437.1 | 415.0 | 402.9 | 411.5 | 414.8 | 407.1 | 307.0 
1 ctural and ornamental metal- 
124.5 ee ray > erection: apmadieeneaall A -----| $48.4 | 335.4 | 330.7 | 300.1 | 380.5 | 347.7 | 390.4 | 330.3 | 320.1 | 328.2 317.4 | 308.0 | 305.3 
44.7 joors, sash, frames, molding, and trim _.|-.....- .2 | 276.9 ’ 4.5 | 254.3 | 249.7 | 255.8 | 202.5 
yal dcor, saa and rivets _ eedbvceeceresfavccces 422.4 | 406.0 | 393.1 | 406.0 | 391.5 | 386.0 | 369.4 | 367.3 | 355.1 | 383.0 | 380.7 | 364.1 | 382.0 
196, 2 Forgings, irom and = SO Ie ap 487.5 | 496.2 | 502.4 | 506.9 | 484.8 | 485.5 | 456.3 | 419.0 | 427.2 | 454.9 | 436.1 | 440.6 | 507.9 
177.4 Wrou tplpe, welded and heavy riveted... _.-|..-----| 455.3 | 443.2 | 457.2 | 472.7 | 443.1 | 427.3 | 396.6 | 388.7 | 387.8 | 377.8 | 380.0 | 364.2| 610.9 
252. § | gerew-machine products and wood screws__-.-|___---- 456.5 | 452.1 | 446.1 | 442.9 | 421.7 | 424.3 | 413 4 | 402.6 | 414.5 | 436.2 | 436.3 | 447.6 | 560.4 
119.8 | | Stee! barrels, kegs, and drums.................]--.---- 300.8 | 297.9 | 333.7 | 334.0 | 308.6 | 209.6 | 325.6 | 317.6 | 317.2} 316.2 | 316.1 | 313.7] 247.0 
ee BAAS EE LARS 911.3 | 872.2 | 846.7 | 835.0 | 796.1 | 786.3 | 766.9 | 734.8 | 776.8 | 777.9 | 761.2 | 747.7 |2, 934.8 
.0 
280. 0 "Eee aaa * | 450.1 | 456.2 | 462.0 | 472.1 | 463.1 | 456.0 | 4422 | 420.3 | 422.3 | 432.6 | 407.1 | 398.6] 488.0 
200.7 1, Pectricn) equipment..................c--0-e-|------- 419.6 | 424.0 | 430.6 | 434.3 | 423.9 | 417.8 | 411.0 | 393.7 | 396.3 | 408.6 | 389.6 | 376,2 | 475.6 
37.0) 19 Radios and phonographs__................-- Pe Mee? 487.2 | 493.1 | 507.3 | 542.9 | 539.6 | 533.2 | 501.9 | 459.7 | 460.8 | 464.5 | 491.1 | 485.8 | 605.0 
0 13, 4 Communication equipment.......-.----------|------- 578.6 | 593.7 | 586.4 | 604.6 | 597.8 | 584.5 | 551.1 | 623.8 | 521.3 | 630.2 | 415.6 | 415.9 | 638.2 
01.3) iy pine except electrical ?..................... . 465.3 | 462.2 | 464.1 | 470.2 | 450.4 | 448.9 | 442.6 | 426.1 | 119.2 6] 42.5] 492.0] 442.7 
69.0 achinery and machine-shop products_.......|......- 496.4 | 495.5 | 494.9 | 500.7 | 481.5 | 480.0 | 477.9 | 462.1 | 456.2 .6 | 463.4 | 456.4] 501.8 
cine end a a TS ia 632.3 | 622.1 | 625.5 | 607.4 | 601.9 | 576.0 | 591.3 | 597.2 | 578.6 .5 | 587.1 | 578.4 849. 4 
45.4 tt AAS ee 353.8 | 351.9 | 354.3 | 347.0 | 336.9 | 333.1 | 322.2 | 306.5 | 314.2 9 | 304.9 | 289.9 | 246.7 
4. 3 Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors. - ._|-....-- 576.8 | 550.5 | 534.9 | 522.7 | 482.5 | 504.6 | 494.1 | 471.5 | 462 8 .4 | 440.8 | 425.3 | 208.6 
B. 5 Nee ee casulvesnunl 248.6 | 254.4 | 250.1 | 262.2 | 253.3 | 257.5 | 257.4 | 253.6 | 242.3 8 | 265.4] 271.2] 803.9 
5. 2 Machine-too! accessories.................-.-..-|------- 388.9 | 398.0 | 398.6 | 397.7 | 380.2 | 379.0 | 380.5 | 362.9 | 361.7 4] 308.1 | 408.8] 671.1 
0.6 RC RE 439.9 | 422.9 | 417.9 | 412.2 | 306.3 | 381.7 | 366.0 | 330.2 | 348.9 | 372.2 | 366.2 | 353.8 | 230.1 
nd pam AS 617.7 | 627.0 | 622.0 | 628.1 | 607.7 | 611.1 | 627.1 | 609.6 | 614.1 .7 | 627.0 | 619.1 | 761.8 
t ! funeeiee lin ° heineeanameepnananonaaen NE 347.5 | 357.6 | 366.1 | 369.6 | 358.2 | 342.3 | 321.6 | 309.6 | 186.9 3} 3113 | 2070] 143.8 
° ] renters leula . 
$ i ca ean octane. ent of m wR ms ae Nt 499.9 | 489.0 | 491.9 | 490.7 | 463.5 | 455.8 | 441.9 | 405.2 | 378.0 420.2 | 417.8 | 341.6 
l ines, wringers driers 
s Washing tac atone — | 447.8 | 470.4 | 464.3 | 484.2 | 449.7 | 430.5 | 400.0 | 303.3 | 305.5 305.4 | 379.6| 301.5 
; ng mach domest RR RAR 408.6 | 398.2 | 397.9 | 398.8 | 382.1 | 369.9 | 348.2 | 323.2] 331.1 282.1 | 207.6 | 282.8 
‘ Sear Gomestie end industrial... —T 456.8 | 432.7 | 479.2 | 465.9 | 434.3 | 446.6 | 426.6 | 408.7 | 426.3 397.3 | 300.1 | 204.5 
.7 mestation eouh _..| © | 585.9 | 579.1 | 598.3 | 588.1 | 544.1 | 532.2 | 499.9 | 482.9 | 483.0 561.3 | 565.3 |3, 030.3 
4 ee ee eee 908.6 | 869.2 | 883.0 | 878.6 | 863.1 | 870.1 | 875.3 | 811.9 | 760.3 757.0 | 708.4 |, 107.3 
5) Im Gem ge id npn i] ag | tg | 6a-t | ean | oan 8 | oats | oat | oat | aazs | cars| aso | a4 [a soc 
5] 0 Alera and parts. excluding aireraft engines _|....... .9 | 667.3 ; ; 4 . 4 
8 pa dee aenee "9 | 460.4 | 482.9 | 603.5 | 479.2 | 499.9 | 501.3 | 486.7 | 485.1 477.0 | 487.6 |4, 528.7 
9 ing and boatbuilding 381.6 | 416.7 | 378.9 | 316.6 | 289.9 | 262.0 | 241.8 | 243.1 395.6 | 399.1 |3, 504.7 
17 eee ag bicycles, and parts. 420.6 | 414.5 | 448.2 | 441.3 | 430.8 | 404.9 | 392.8 | 370.4 963.1 | 349.0] 283.6 
350.0 | 397.1 | 419.5 | 388.1 | 378.5 | 373.5 | 388.7 | 348.8 320.0 | 343.4) 8212 
366.2 | 366.1 | 371.2 | 861.0 | 353.2 | 343.6 | 329.7 | 326.6 349.0 | 854.0] 354.5 
303.7 | 303.1 | 290.9 | 300.3 | 296.0 | 302.5 | 292.4 | 200.4 287.4 | 284.3 | 353.9 
; 273.2 | 273.4 | 271.9 | 263.7 | 260.6 | 257.6 | 250.9 | 262.7 285.4 | 206.3 | 353.4 
333.4 | 326.2 | 333.3 | 330.5 | 320.1 | 311.7 | 203.1 | 264.3 208.1 | 300.8 | 238.4 
396.2 | 383.4 | 415.6 | 403.6 | 393.4 | 360.2 | 321.2 | 297.0 330.1 | 336.8] 211.8 
625.6 | 520.5 | 535.5 | 607.4 | 406.2 | 480.6 | 441.7 | 431.0 438.7 | 433.8] 212.8 
333.7 | 337.8 | 343.0 | 333.9 | 333.8 | 325.9 | 318.5 | 320.4 351.4 | 831.2 | 240.4 
366.8 | 271.3 | 364.7 | 351.7 | 345.5 | 325.5 | 311.8 | 301.6 350.5 | 371.1 | 591.6 
429.7 | 436.8 | 450.8 | 438.0 | 441.6 | 419.0 | 420.0 | 417.6 415.8 | 410.8 | 357.6 
375.1 | 372.7 | 390.2 | 388.6 | 387.6 | 388.6 | 387.3 | 359.8 351.4 | 323.4] 216.1 
401.1 | 400.3 | 422.0 | 425.3 | 425.2 | 430.5 | 435.3 | 307.4 384.7 | 350.5 | 238.3 
402.5 | 398.7 | 403.6 | 385.5 | 381.2 | 368.1 | 365.8 | 345.1 350.5 | 333.9] 197.8 
st Purntture 5 CS ESAS “ae * | 326.9 | 328.1 | 330.3 | 833.9 | 322.1 | 318.5 | 305.0 | 293.3 | 281.4 .4 | 285.1 | 286.8 |) 183.9 
40. nn =A ertneeadipepemamet SI 363.2 | 385.0 | 388.3 | 395.0 | 372.6 | 378.7 | 356.0 | 323.0 | 287.3 | 201.6 | 282.0 | 281.7 165.7 
> aa sant | a2 | focd| sre | sore | ges | oxo | sue | ance | ita | soc | aoc | a8 
: Wooden ether then oe SR 300. 1 , 12.1 | 301. . ‘ 13. 0 . 
Caskets and ot 2 a eae 292.1 | 291.0 | 204.9 | 290.6 | 287.3 | 281.4 | 283.4 | 271.6 | 260.6 | 275.8 | 278.0 | 273.5 | 159.3 
SE Geti - oT Be 315.2 | 292.1 | 330.4 | 347.2 | 353.0 | 384.2 | 393.7 | 404.2 | 392.7 | 301.2 | 387.6 | 370.3 181.9 
a1. Wend es Raced ee 317.4 | 307.3 | 208.3 | 305.3 | 200.8 | 287.8 | 281.2 | 281.4 | 268.5 | 272.3 | 274.9 | 280.6) 175.5 
2m 
21 clay, and glass products ?_.................- * | 320.8 | 306.4 | 308.1 | 320.4 | 316.3 | 313.6 | 306.0 | 301.7 | 285.9 | 208.2 | 286.9 | 288.8 | 189.1 
2 eee ser 6 | aor | ace | art | aoa aoxo | sore | aaa | get | ce | aaoe | ace | ioe 
493 Glass from wt aa 267.6 | 267.0 1. a L , . ° \ , » . 
177 Se enclecccces 290.7 | 286.1 | 284.7 | 201.3 | 204.0 | 204.7 | 208.3 | 207.0 | 283.5 | 278.9 | 202.5 | 248.1 | 156.5 
li Brick, tile, and terra cotta..................-.-|------- 207.1 | 279.0 | 206.9 | 301.9 | 206.7 | 300.2 | 204.1 | 280.1 | 276.4 | 278.9 | 276.4 | 257.0 | 135.8 
255 Pottery and related products........---..-.---'------- 352.9 | 337.4 | 337.8 | 354.4 | 349.8 | 342.7 | 326.5 | 330.41 308.6 | 322.4! 323.8 | 317.1 | 191.9 
rT See footnotes at end of table 
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[1939 average= 100] 
1948 1947 Ay 
Industry group and industry . In‘ 
| | 
Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | | 
j J | P 
| | i | a amen 
Durable goods—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass products *—Continued 
QFRRER 000 cc coon gccatpmpenccoonepocoapecs A Ree 285.4 | 278.4 | 283.0 | 200.2 | 284.5 | 278.1 | 258.3 | 260.4 | 260.2 | 243.6 | 228.4 | 1994 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min ae 
8 piel tole eA: Sse: TE 390.1 | 375.5 | 374.1 | 386.5 | 381.5 | 368.4 | 357.8 | 353.9 | 333.6 | 327.6 | 315.6 | 310.4 
eee ATE A Eat. OH 261.5 | 243.2 | 240.5 | 256.9 | 250.5 | 258.9 | 245.5 | 243.3 | 237.7 | 244.6 | 230.2 | o31.5| 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products... .-|------- | 179.3 | 160.5 173.5 | 183.3 | 175.9 | 183.5 | 180.9 | 176.4 | 156.7 | 155.3 | 158.7 166. 7 
A elle Simi: HET d sated 5. | 487.0 | 457.4 | 363.2 | 462.1 | 418.2 | 408.0 | 418.2 | 375.6 | 386.0 | 413.8 | 440.6 | 442 6 
DERE CRUEEE Ths ccvnctclbsncenéatnasdoantansetd 328.6 | 323.9 | 325.0 | 318.7 | 313.6 | 305.6 | 209.2 | 301.7 | 203.2 | 308.2 | 200.8 | 301.4 
Nondurable goods | 
Textile-mi!) products and other fiber manufactures?| * | 907.1 | 302.3 | 206.0 | 204.1 | 280.8 | 264.9 | 256.8 | 240.1 | 237.5 | 242.5 | 248.3 | Onn. 4 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.......|------- | 385.1 | 877.0 | 378.7 | 376.4 | 362.1 | 320.1 | 317.4 | 305.7 | 302.6 | 307.5 | 317.3 | 329.2 
Pe RE Ds tales) MEME: | 240.1 | 249.3 | 243.8 | 234.1 | 215.1 | 213.6 | 210.6 | 195.4 | 200.5 | 204.9 | 2221 | 290 ¢ 
Silk and rayon goods...................-......|---- ‘a | 267.8 | 262.4 | 252.6 | 248.1 | 236.6 | 227.6 | 220.2 | 208.5 | 203.0 | 206.0 | 212.9 213.3 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
ff | Tessa EE | $22.1 | 821.1 | 292.0 | 204.4 | 276.6 | 270.4 | 268.5 | 233.6 | 243.0 | 252.5 | 252.6 | 200.6 
Al <A TS IE OE AGREE RS CRE AREY 197.6 | 190.5 | 188.8 | 193.5 | 186.4 | 177.2 | 166.4 | 158.6 | 148.5 | 148.2 | 152.6 | 150.5 
RS Dl 243.3 | 242.6 | 236.5 | 231.6 | 221.7 | 214.4 | 207.8 | 204.1 | 192.8 | 192.7 | 196.7 | 205.6 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves........./|------- 249.4 | 249.8 | 234.3 | 241.6 | 243.0 | 237.0 | 215.3 | 200.6 | 188.4 | 199.3 | 213.1 | 22.3 
_ | " AE bees a | 323.7 | 811.0 | 306.6 | 306.9 205.4 | 282.8 | 274.3 | 258.0 | 250.2 | 253.5 | 252.9 | 242.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
"(i iii ii iis aaiie 5, Se 307.6 | 310.0 | 304.1 | 208.1 | 279.8 | 271.3 | 260.5 | 248.7 | 241.1 | 260.8 | 260.3 | 285.1 1 
Carpets and rugs, wool_................ Siar SERA: 327.9 | 321.8 | 316.8 | 311.6 | 207.6 | 288.7 | 276.5 | 246.3 | 254.6 | 251.6 | 245.7 | 2404) 14 
a a SO IRR Bi. Ai se: 197.5 | 202.2 | 195.8 | 202.1 | 181.9 185.9 177.2 | 171.4 | 171.8 | 180.5 | 168.7 | 159.9) 9 
Jute goods, except felts 264.2 | 265.7 | 250.1 | 175.4 | 170.1 | 168.7 | 163.7 | 162.0 | 282.2 | 260.0 | 271.8 | 262.3) 19 
lit GIR et RR Ra sheigdial 330.4 | 337.6 | 330.6 | 320.0 | 300.6 | 282.0 | 258.6 | 256.0 | 252.7 | 259.8 | 271.3 | 286.8 ow 
Apparel and other finished textile products *._..__. - 350.7 | 362.0 | 353.4 | 343.3 | 319.6 | 336.0 | 318.5 | 302.3 | 278.9 | 274.9 | 272.1 | 270.8 49 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified.....___|------- $24.8 | 316.4 | 313.4 | 300.5 | 301.5 | 303.5 | 284.9 | 264.8 | 260.0 | 273.0 | 270.5 | 267.1) 17 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear..................|------- 280.9 | 270.2 | 273.0 | 281.3 | 266.0 | 258.9 | 243.2 | 225.5 | 219.3 | 220.0 | 228.8 | 227.3) 14 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s..............|------- 313.7 | 300.0 | 292.0 | 304.0 | 202.9 | 280.2 | 261.3 | 240.7 | 230.8 | 248.3 | 249.9 | 256.8) | 
[| EGRET Se mele SAR 302.5 | 284.6 | 247.5 | 248.2 | 253.1 | 262.0 | 266.9 | 263.6 | 247.2 | 237.5 | 253.6 | 257.7 mm 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified... __|------- 376.4 | 387.1 | 374.8 | 355.9 | 319.3 | 349.5 | 334.7 | 223.1 | 283.1 | 264.1 | 260.3 | 277.7) 19% 
Corsets and allied garments....................|------- 241.6 | 237.7 | 234.5 | 230.5 | 226.8 | 219.0 | 205.4 | 194.7 | 187.4 | 200.4 | 108.0 | 197.8 | 137 
(ial lat A i RS. aaa, I 214.1 | 238.5 | 204.4 | 157.4 | 128.6 | 195.2 | 173.1 | 171.2 | 145.6 | 128.4 | 119.2 | 137.7) 1m 
_ ~~  * \eaapqupaprenee teaspeesem Se" 250.4 | 243.4 | 222.5 | 251.2 | 260.4 | 251.4 | 239.4 | 210.6 | 106.7 | 207.4 | 221.7 | 212.2) 1% 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads.._......_.|------- 397.0 | 431.4 | 414.9 | 424.7 | 422.2 | 412.1 | 371.9 | 334.7 | 283.9 | 253.9 | 257.4 | 252.9) 2m 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc.....|-------| 009.2 | 572.9 | 597.8 | 653.1 | 500.1 ; 632.2 | 604.6 | 573.5 | 496.7 | 553.4 | 560.8 | 530.1 | 37), 
| lee hice a. nai xB RR en, FONE 449.3 | 461.7 | 481.1 | 492.9 | 484.8 | 472.6 | 458.8 | 443.6 | 438.2 | 422.4 | 427.8 | 449.9) mm. 
Leather and leather products #..................... ® 233.7 | 244.0 | 240.7 | 241.8 | 235.4 | 234.9 | 231.6 | 220.4 | 214.2 | 211.5 | 207.0 | 214.6 164, 
SS ie 2S 8. Oe ot ae eee! ES 192.1 | 201.6 | 200.3 | 203.0 | 199.8 | 199.1 | 108.5 | 180.8 | 187.2 | 185.2 | 183.7 | 183.7) 14, 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings..........|------- 187.9 | 198.6 | 201.4 | 202.6 | 190.3 | 189.6 | 101.4 | 189.8 | 182.4 | 172.9 | 170.0 | 179.2 
CCP OS | Pre CEES teens SE 225.6 | 235.9 | 233.8 | 231.9 | 223.5 | 223.8 | 221.5 | 200.9 | 204.8 | 201.7 | 197.0 | 205.3 | 
Leather gloves and mittens....................|------- 253.3 | 252.6 | 245.3 | 262.4 | 264.1 | 267.5 | 253.5 | 242.3 | 227.2 | 226.9 | 223.4 | 227.1 
Ue "nen ee 364.4 | 366.9 | 321.6 | 369.3 | 406.0 | 381.8 | 335.9 | 300.1 | 274.3 | 208.1 | 281.6 | 312.7 
Pee ©. occas RR RL eee S ° 264.5 | 267.3 | 275.1 | 208.9 | 300.6 | 309.6 | 331.6 | 325.6 | 205.8 | 267.8 | 252.8 | 243.1 | 
Slanghtering and meat packing................|------- 276.6 | 263.3 | 304.2 | 338.9 | 317.4 | 271.7 | 271.9 | 270.0 | 280.9 | 259.9 | 249.4 | 227.2 
an Sie) ee ee 330.3 | 332.7 | 320.3 | 342.2 | 346.0 | 353.4 | 364.8 | 301.3 | 387.7 | 391.5 | 365.8 | 342.7 
Condensed and evaporated milk...............|------- 403.0 | 388.1 | 369.8 | 364.0 | 377.8 | 402.5 | 419.8 | 446.0 | 470.6 | 474.1 | 440.9 | 410.8 
en oe ee ee ee 2 261.3 | 250.9 | 248.0 | 258.5 | 260.9 | 288.5 | 326.2 | 346.0 | 343.7 | 335.0 | 295.9 | 272.0. 
en Sere wei ee ee ee 275.8 | 208.3 | 305.9 | 319.4 | 396.9 | 336.4 | 334.7 | 336.1 | 326.1 | 302.4 | 274.8 | 280.0 
Sean Wane. oo tne... oe athe bdnaee 320.6 | 314.7 | 379.0 | 381.4 | 346.9 | 358.6 | 382.9 | 364.1 | 366.8 | 359.5 | 326.7 | 323.7. 
Cereal SOCPASRIIIT. cncccccacceccecececcatsoees!*****"* 297.8 | 322.2 | 307.8 | 306.3 | 313.7 | 304.4 | 337.5 | 361.2 | 329.9 | 200.9 | 277.5 | 206.8 
ee Pee ee ee ee eee 226.6 | 233.5 | 221.5 | 220.2 | 227.8 | 230.8 | 223.2 | 218.4 | 218.0 | 213.1 | 208.4 | 202.4 | 
Sugar refining, caMe..................<<<-<«<<--|**----- 245.2 | 232.3 | 216.9 | 248.9 | 302.3 | 279.1 | 278.7 | 284.2 | 275.0 | 279.2 | 229.4 | 239.3 
~*~ ppc eRe 6, SARS 98.9 | 126.7 | 188.0 | 392.8 | 516.8 | 464.0 | 214.3 | 286.7 | 131.3 | 1186] 99.6] 86.1 
("ggg te eeeBREARC a C5: SEED 260.1 | 303.1 | 205.3 | 326.6 | 325.1 | 312.2 | 271.8 | 233.4 | 211.4 | 229.0 | 232.0 | 233.4 
Revernges, nonaleoholic........................ sennne~| 241.0 | 226.7 | 287.1 | 236.3 | 240.0 | 258.7 | 295.6 | 208.0 | 257.4 | 226.1 | 203.9 | 191.3 
Re oe en one ee ae 203.0 | 239.9 | 280.4 | 307.7 | 326.8 | 344.1 | 370.3 | 365.1 | 349.6 | 318.6 | 287.8 | 269.6 
Canning and preserving. ......................]---- ...| 204.6 | 216.5 | 216.2 | 250.2 | 265.7 | 437.9 | 683.8 | 653.7 | 401.8 | 249.3 | 217.8 | 211.7 
Tobaese mametnsteres.. <<: <<oencaqosaeccecaees * | 205.5 | 196.7 | 210.8 | 219.8 | 216.3 | 214.5 | 205.3 | 203.0 | 200.0 | 194.8 | 182.8 | 181.6 | 
oem Seana ercetee se mater t= BOR 246.3 | 219.2 | 250.6 | 267.9 | 253.3 | 252.8 | 243.7 | 248.5 | 253.7 | 239.6 | 220.9 | 218.4 | 
I 181.6 | 184.3 | 181.7 | 190.0 | 195.8 | 190.6 | 179.8 | 178.5 | 168.4 | 168.0 | 163.9 | 160.3 
Tabacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff.....|------- 154.1 | 156.5 | 155.7 | 169.8 | 164.0 | 172.7 | 171.6 | 164.2 | 164.6 | 147.7 | 125.7 | 139.4 
Paper and allied products #.......................- s $24.0 | 322.3 | 321.5 | 327.5 | 319.6 | 314.4 | 300.6 | 300.6 | 208.7 | 298.0 | 291.1 | 200.9 
OS Et a es, 330.0 | 328.3 | 325.0 | 327.3 | 319.9 | 317.3 | 317.0 | 312.3 | 300.6 | 302.1 | 280.4 | 284.4 
Sab! a "ears cme cemme BIRTH 327.8 | 326.6 | 328.8 | 335.7 | 327.4 | 320.4 | 311.7 | 202.7 | 297.2 | 301.8 | 306.8 | 301.9 
ORM ee er ee 283.7 | 267.3 | 278.0 | 284.1 | 281.5 | 279.8 | 273.7 | 258.8 | 250.7 | 265.2 | 262.9 | 260.9 
PETE, dnduentohihibendatiiipeastaliniansell= >see 373.7 | 357.8 | 368.1 | 370.2 | 347.4 | 350.0 | 333.9 | 337.6 | 338.6 | 340.9 | 338.4 | 343.6 
“SRR 6th r tet ES Ses 305.4 | 307.1 | 300.1 | 321.9 | 314.5 | 304.2 | 201.5 | 280.1 | 273.6 | 283.8 | 282.9 | 290.3 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 9...___.. * | 259.3 | 249.6 | 250.2 | 258.0 | 252.3 | 247.9 | 245.0 | 235.5 | 233.6 | 235.9 | 234.2 | 230.7. 
ewspapers and periodicals....................|------- 220.2 | 224.6 | 218.9 | 230.0 | 224.0 | 221.6 | 221.6) 214.0 | 208.9 | 210.0 | 209.3 | 202.1 
Printing; book and job......................../------- 280.0 | 278.6 | 283.4 | 285.3 | 279.3 | 272.8 | 266.6 | 254.8 | 258.9 | 258.1 | 255.4 | 255.2 
LGD... .chersenccbilinnaidedtinaaitante+ceses 227.2 | 219.0 | 224.0 | 237.1 | 236.1 | 226.2 | 225.9 | 215.7 | 207.4 | 216.6 | 216.1 | 219.9 
DOSING. dcéccshstticcnabdtinasdettbacchatal b-tene 313.4 | 307.7 | 315.3 | 326.6 | 325.1 | 325.4 | 8322.9 | 311.9 | 200.2 | 324.7 | 320.2 | 312.5 
Chemicals and allied products *._.... pa ee ES 415.5 | 416.2 | 417.3 | 414.9 | 407.5 | 401.0 | 395.1 | 380.4 | 378.7 | 373.3 | 381.5 | 378.3 
Paints, varnishes, and colors..._. ta wae Ee 832.9 | 338.5 | 832.6 | 320.8 | 327.4 | 318.6 | 315.0 | 312.7 | 308.2 | 314.0 | 313.6 | 308.5 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.............|------- 487.6 | 489.2 | 490.7 | 488.5 | 480.9 | 400.1 | 484.7 | 469.7 | 449.5 | 457.6 | 461.9 | 462.4 
Perfumes and cosmetics. ...................--|------- 220.4 | 231.2 | 230.9 | 240.5 | 265.3 | 250.1 | 228.2 | 211.2 | 205.0 | 216.7 | 212.7 | 219.0 
TRE Gerrans. lian cecal ~.|-------| 850.0 | 376.4 ' 379.3 | 381.3 ' 371.0 | 357.6 | 351.6 | 325.0 | 310.2 | 324.0 | 301.1 | 208.7 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Contin, ,sE A-7: Indexes of Production- Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries —Continued 
(1939 average=100] 
Ay Annu- 
al 1948 1947 al av- 
e Industry group and industry = erage 
| | | | | aim 
Apr, | | | Apr. | Mar | Feb. Jan Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. July | June | May | Apr. | 1948 
Sua | 
ee 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
nicals and allied products *~Continued P fits | 
80.6 | payon and allied products ................-..- |-------| 271.9 | 270.2 | 268.6 | 265.9 | 260.5 | 257.8 | 259.9 | 252.2 | 249.8 | 214.8 | 249.6 | 249.3 | 168.2 
chemicals, not elsewhere classified. _.........- |------ 558.6 | 559. 2 | 561.3 | 555.8 540.8 | 529.8 | 527.3 | 527.0 | 533.7 | 528.2 | 520.9 | 511.6 | 336.9 
810, 4 | frplosives and safety fuses._-..............-.- lonueesa 580.8 | 587.8 | 580.2 | 565.0 | 566.2 | 542.8 | 545.6 | 539.4 | 495.0 | 518.5 | 506.5 | 470.9 |2, 361.8 
231. § | ! compressed and liquefied gases._.............- |---- .-| 480.9 | 479.9 | 465.0 | 459.6 | 458.0 | 445.6 | 455.3 | 448.1 | 437.4 | 444.0 | 419.4 | 412.9) 325.3 
166, 7 immunition, small-arms. .....................|------ 344.3 | 342.0 | 333.7 | 411.9 | 308.0 | 393.3 | 381.4 | 206.5 | 380.1 | 361.6 | 353.5 | 337.5 |8, 734.4 
442.6 PyTEE Bs <a qccccccnosoccoceccccocscesecececee|------- 625.8 | 610.2 | 591.6 | 633.8 | 711.6 | 747.3 | 577.7 | 447.7 | 534.3 | 691.8 | 691.8 | 719.5 |5, 963.9 
301.4| 5 Cott i ee ee 315.0 | 335.7 | 397.4 | 448.4 | 448.7 | 443.1 | 315.8 | 221.6 | 193.8 | 201.3 | 219.6 | 247.8 | 230.4 
I Rndlndedashcosationevintuesenencied-mene 497.3 | 439. 6 | 433.4 | 393.0 | 362.5 | 373.9 | 390.9 | 354.5 | 334.5 | 349.8 | 422.6 | 440.1 | 272.2 
258, 4 soot of petroleum and coal?___................ ° 314.6 | 310.2 | 312.8 | 308.2 | 304.5 | 207.0 | 302.7 | 207.2 | 205.6 | 286.2 | 275.7 | 265.2 | 184, 3 
329. 2 petroleum refining..........-- 22-2222... 2 ote -------| 200.3 | 205.0 | 206.8 | 298.4 | 288.9 | 270.7 | 287.6 | 282.8 | 286.1 | 278.4 | 262.5 | 254.7 | 176.7 
mm § Coke and byproducts_.........-........-..-.. tee 321.1 | 316.0 | 319.8 | 294.8 | 292.7 | 288.1 | 289.9 | 280.0 | 270.5 | 281.9 | 271.8 | 252.2 | 183.4 
13.3 ST idéccdsndadinttineanatibboodnaee yaa 163.4 | 151.9 | 168.2 | 224.8 | 268.8 | 295.9 | 297.9 | 273.2 | 236.6 | 228.2 | 200.0 | 108.8)| 144.8 
60. § TAC SSrSSS tae haa 502.7 | 500.7 | 508.3 | 535.7 | 526.4 | 523.1 | 510.5 | 502.5 | 493.8 | 468.4 | 463.6 | 445.5 | 167.2 
4 . 0 | 
“¥ snber products *................... GF nr oe Ba * 2340.8 | 358.3 | 376.8 | 396.5 | 383.3 | 375.6 | 369.0 | 357.4 | 352.7 | 361.9 | 367.2 | 383.9 | 263.9 
6.6) | Rubber tires and inner tubes..................|------ 330.2 | 355.9 | 388.4 | 412.1 | 407.5 | 398.0 | 397.9 | 306.0 | 389.5 | 306.1 | 300.3 | 414.2 | 265.7 
3) | Robber boots and shoes......................- __....| 847.0 | 345.0 | 342.8 | 367.1 | 322.4 | 331.7 | 314.4 | 268.4 | 200.0 | 317.1 | 331.2 | 333.3 | 268.8 
6) | Rubber goods, other........................... | tea 356.2 | 366.2 | 368.3 | 379.9 | 362.2 | 352.3 | 338.8 | 321.5 | 304.9 | 320.1 | 325.5 | 348.4 | 255.8 
} 
85.1 icellaneous industries #_....................-...- . = 383.0 | 383.2 | 377.9 | 394.7 | 393.7 | 384.4 | 360.0 | 347.5 | 341.2 | 358.4 | 356.6 | 361.0 | 322.7 
0. 4 instruments (professions! and scientific), and | | | 
+H fire-control equipment. -.-_............-....-../------ 489.3 | 487.1 | 507.5 | 499.2 | 480.8 | 478.9 | 460.3 | 460.3 | 453.3 | 468.3 | 441.2 | 454.0 /1, 356.9 
2. 3 | P phic apparatus......................- ___.-.-| 422.3 | 424.2 | 418.1 | 421.1 | 416.8 | 405.1 | 394.3 | 385.1 | 385.9 | 392.2 | 383.0 | 376.2)| 311.5 
a8 optics instruments and ophthalmic goods....)-.-....| 448.8 | 446.3 | 452.3 | 458.5 | 445.3 | 443.5 | 442.3 | 426.5 | 433.7 | 462.8 | 461.0 | 449.4 | 439.0 
. Pianos, organs, and parts..................-... LiPions | 393.1 | 421.1 | 455.5 | 518.4 | 600.1 | 475.6 | 460.2 | 384.8 | 402.7 | 417.5 | 418.5 | 408.1 | 208.1 
t é Games, toys, and dolls_......................./_......| 472.2 | 450.1 | 399.7 | 469.5 | 525.9 | 618.7 | 482.3 | 431.4 | 410.1 | 395.0 | 386.1 | 380.9 | 169.7 
ln i iinidndtegnonsenseensnedepenenand |__.....| 283.5 | 285.4 | 275.7 | 280.8 | 262.5 | 245.8 | 230.2 | 220.7 | 209.2 | 228.3 | 234.7 | 247.3 | 204.1 
8 i Fire extinguishers........................-...-|_.--.-.| 556.8 | 523.2 | 546.8 | 520.4 | 560.6 | 555.4 | 558 9 | 583.7 | 600.0 | 586.5 | 552.1 | 527.1 |1,622.9 
7 mm | See footnote 1, table A-5, # See footnote 2, table A-5: * Not available. 
: MM. 
8) 197 
3| 3 TABLE A-8: Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
9) mM 
1] {In thoussnds)} 
9; m. 
6) 1K 1948 1947 Annual 
7 140, average 
2) 1 Industry group and industry tee seater: So aay — ae os : 
| | 
1 - Apr | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | 1943 | 1939 
7 | 240 Ts | | | | | 
| 7] 
| as me | | | 
| HE 76.9| 77.4] 76.6) 76.2| 76.5} 76.2} 76.2) 76.0) 76.7] 74.2) 75.7| 76.4) 75.6] 78.4) 83.1 
| oe ,, Bituminous coal............-......- 251 | 376 | 378 | 380 | 378 | 374 | 372 | 369 | 365 | 339 | 366 | 364 | 343 | 419 | 372 
1c) «_s EERRREREEEENIENTE | 90.9' 90.4) 90.2) 89.7) 89.8) 89.4) 88.7) 89.6) 91.0) 90.6) 91.9) 90.8 91.1) 112.7) 92.6 
> Sees 32.3} 31.5) 81.0) 30.9] 31.3) 32.0) 32.4) 32.4) 32.7) 32.6) 32.4) 31.7) 31.1) 35.3) 21.1 
MEE ME Rascccencneenncceenence-noseee 26.8) 26.6) 27.0) 26.9) 26.6) 26.1) 25.8) 25.7) 25.7) 25.7) 25.7| 25.3] 256.6) 33.3) 26.0 
| ae €6©=s @edand sine...................... 15.8) 15.7) 16.7) 15.7) 15.6} 15.4) 14.9) 15.5] 16.5) 16.3) 17.8} 17.8] 18.1/ 21.6, 16.3 
ig@ «== Gold and silver__............-.....- | ae. Se: Bat ee ee 8.0; 8.2) 8.3} 8.1 8.0| 8.2) 8.4 7.7| 26.0 
ig Ea A a RR 7.6, 7.8 — 2 Co en 2 2h hU6Le|hU6Le|hU6UF8-.S 2.8 7.8 MA 4S 
| ie ing and nonmetallic... ......... 84.9} 80.9} 77.8} 79.9) 83.9) 86.4) 87.3) 88.1) 88.9) 88.6) 88.3) 87.2) 86.3] 80.9] 68.5 
tude petroleum and natural gas pro- | 
—y 5 i: a a EE 128.2} 127.1) 127.1) 126.4) 126.3) 126.4) 127.1] 128.7; 131.0) 130.8} 128.5) 125.6) 124.7) 103.2) 114.4 
| ublic utilities: 
| I steam railroads 4... _...........- 1,260 [1,317 [1,312 (1,318 |1,331 /|1,340 (|1,357 [1,364 (1,381 (1,388 (1,375 [1,365 [1,345 [1,355 988 
) Street railways and busses *_........... 249 | 249 | 249 | 250 | 249 | 249 | 249 | 251 253 | 254 | 263 | 253 | 254 | 227 | 194 
oF i il 2 651 | 627 | 623 | 620 | 620 | S14 | 600 | 613 | 616 | 614 | 605 | 506 | 404 | 402 | 318 
iY Rin Tea any eet 36.9' 36.9 36.8) 36.6) 36.7) 36.6) 36.1) 37.6) 37.8) 388.2) 38.5) 38.7) 39.3) 46.9) 37.6 
Electric light and power............---- 273 | 271 | 269 | 268 | 269 | 268 | 267 | 268 | 260 | 267 | 263 | 258 | 266 | 211 | 244 
pe: | 
Hotels (year-round)_..................- 377 | 375 377 378 381 378 380 379 370 | 382 | 385 | 382 | 879 | 344 323 
A. - ccascanecescceces 232 | 231 230 235 237 238 241 243 245 250 249 245 242 252 196 
Cleaning and dyeing #_................. | 92.5) 90.0) 86.8) 88.9) 91.0) 92.7) 95.6) 4. 3} 93.1) 97.7} 100.8} 97.4) 95.4) 78.0) 58.2 




































'Inetudes al] employees unless otherwise noted. Data for the three most 
t months are subject to revision without notation. Kevised data for 
ier months are identified by an asterisk. 
' Estimates, which include production and related workers only, have been 
djusted to levels indicated by data through 1945 made available by the 
Sureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Com- 
arable data from January 1939 are available upon uest to the Bureau of 
bor Statistics. The figures presented here su e data shown in pub- 
uations dated prior to: 
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97 \Monthly Labor 
- Industry Mimeographed release a o 
1 meen . 
aa M industries_............ April 1948__._........- May 1948 
} i, aaa February 1948__....... March 1948 
Cleaning and dyeing. ......_.- February 1948_._..___- | March 1948. 








? Does not include well drilling or rig building. 


‘Includes al) em 


loy 
switching and corminnd 


with over $1,000,000 annua! revenue. 


mission. 


5 Includes private and munici 


ees at middie of month. Excludes employees of 
companies. Class I steam railroads Include those 
Source: Interstate Commerce Com- 


] street-railway companies and affiliated, 


subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies. 


6 Includes all land-line employees 
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5 See footnote 5, table A-8. 
* See footnote 6, table A-8. 
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Indexes of Weekly Pay Rolls 
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utilities: 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 
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power... 


General merchandise. 


Apparel. 


table A-8. 
, table A-8. 


TABLE A-10 


ote’, 


‘ See footnote 4, table A-8. 


Lum ber and building materials............ 
Industry group and industry 


Hotels (year-round). 


Furniture and housefurnishin 


Street railways and busses’ =... 
Automotive .. 
te SI Scccaccocecenscesncsimal 


Telephone. . 
Power laundries *_. _. 


Telegraph ¢.. 
Electric light and 


! See footnote 1, table A-8, 
9 Bee footno 
§ See footn 

Coal: 








Tra rtation and publie 
Class I steam rall 


Service 





Mining: * 


eee eee eee eee eee eeeees 


ee ee ee ee 
Seed ee 
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eee eee em eeee 
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and natural gas production 3. . 
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Automotive.... 


Furniture and housefurnish 
Lumber and bulding materials 


Hotels (year-round) #.. ........................ - 


Power laundries ?. 


Genera! merchandise_ 


A 


Wholesale 


Retall 
F 








* See footnote 5, table A-8. 


' See footnote 


Oleaning and dyeing * 
! Bee footnote 1, table A-8. 
9 Bee footnote 2, table A-8. 
§ See footnote 3, table A-8. 
4 Not available 
' See footnote 4, table A-8. 
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TABLE A-11: Total Federal Employment by Branch and Agency Group ! 







































































| Executive ! 
d month All branches Legislative Judicial | Government 
7 | ag Total Defense | Post Office | All other corporations * 
a & agencies ¢ Department ! agencies 
Pr. 
19 
_—s Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
“— 968, 506 935, 493 207, 979 319, 474 408, 040 5,373 2, 260 25, 470 
92] | MMB occcnnseeneneeeee= 8, 183, 235 3, 138, 838 2, 304, 752 364, 092 469, 994 6, 171 2; 636 35, 590 
He eee 2, 215, 389 2, 178, 262 1, 058, 678 429, 507 685, 077 7,174 3, 072 31, 881 
1026 | NE May.-------------- 2, 193, 091 2, 151, 264 1, 028, 043 435, 423 687, 798 7, 246 3, O71 31, 610 
111.4 | 1M J0ne..c--ccs------- 2, 168, 896 2, 127, 715 996, 238 437, 303 604, 174 7, 215 3, 061 30, 908 
32. 9 | l July---------------- 2, 108, 246 2, 062, 275 936, 533 439, 617 686, 126 7, 254 3, 074 30, 643 
ae | oa 2, 067, 228 2, 026, 071 923, 080 442, 289 660, 702 7, 230 3, 404 30, 523 
1269 | “MMM September... - 2, 020, 873 1, 980, 084 906, 989 425, 449 647, 646 7, 184 3, 406 30, 199 
108) | "MMM October... ------- 2; 002, 385 1, 962; 042 901, 197 425, 005 635, 840 7,118 3, 430 20, 708 
November. ..-.--- 2, 006, 412 1, 966, 339 905, 251 429, 789 631, 299 7,068 3, 453 20) 52 
136.1 | jm December.......-.. 2; 229, 164 2; 189, 436 804, 855 667, 912 626, 669 7; 046 3, 450 29 232 
(ee | Nile fenuary....-------. 1, 985, 979 1, 946, 258 800, 719 433, 102 622, 437 7,081 3, 401 29, 209 
1045 | | February.....-.-.- 1, 992, 216 1, 952, 533 895, 850 432, 696 623, 987 7, 125 3, 470 29, 088 
104. 8 TEE ncaviindosese 2, 004, 228 1, 964, 374 897, 958 439, 517 626, 899 7, 210 3, 462 20, 182 
: pe eee 2, 020, 715 1, 980, 998 903, 814 449, 260 627, 924 7, 184 3, 461 20, 072 
110. § 
is Continental United States 
22.9 
Ht 2 ae 926, 659 897, 602 179, 381 318, 802 399, 419 5, 373 2, 180 21, 504 
24 seccee + aeneneaet 2, 913, 534 2, 875, 928 2, 057, 696 363, 297 454, 935 6, 171 2; 546 28, 889 
16.3 a 1, 942, 834 1, 909, 052 822, 597 428, 090 658, 365 7,174 3, 004 23, 604 
or SN 1, 924, 560 1, 890, 920 796, 135 433, 996 660, 789 246 3, 003 23, 301 
oo | ME ilicteedssseos--- 1, 905, 068 1, 871, 898 769, 268 435, 831 666, 799 7; 218 2, 993 22, 062 
Se | MN EEaitiedabtereoe- 1, 848, 469 1, 815, 222 718, 523 438, 110 658, 589 7, 254 3, 006 22, 987 
1) IM ‘hugust.--.-.------ 1, 815, 905 1, 782, 410 708, 681 440, 773 632, 956 7, 230 3, 332 22, 933 
September..---.... 1, 781, 733 1, 748, 530 704, 57 424, 005 619, 950 7, 184 3, 334 22, 685 
October...-..--.-- 1, 764, 384 1, 731, 411 699, 815 423, 473 608, 123 7,118 3, 358 22. 497 
November. ......-- 1, 771, 360 1, 738, 587 706, 418 428, 252 603, 917 7, 068 3, 381 22, 324 
. December.....----. 2; 005, 567 1, 973, 066 708, 099 665, 662 599, 305 7, 046 3, 377 22, 078 
January.........-.- 1, 763, 482 1, 731, 053 704, 251 431, 571 595, 231 7,051 8, 388 21, 990 
PRN Ponccocces- 1, 766, 184 1, 733, 698 705, 792 431, 214 596, 692 7, 125 3, 306 21, 965 
iiicthonaees 1! 78, 593 1, 745, 910 708, 975 437, 942 598, 993 7,210 3, 388 22° 085 
cr 1, 791, 763 1, 759, 004 710, 991 447, 678 600, 425 7, 184 3, 387 22, 098 
! 























' Employment re nts an average for the year or is as of the first of the 
oth. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- 
nt rations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to the 
sreau of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- 
R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Commission but differ 
ym those ee by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
pects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 
mship companies caves contracts with the Maritime Commission, 
tluded by Civil Service Commission starting January 1947; (2) exclude 

tute rural mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Commission since 
ptember 1945; (3) include in December the additional posta) employment 
essitated by the Christmas season, exciuded from published Civil Service 
omission figures starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjustment to Post 
ce Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert temporary 
bstitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count basis, 
latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 
ported; (5) the Panama R. R. Co. is shown under Government cor- 
rations here, but is included under the executive branch by the Civil 
ce Commission; (6) employment published by the Civil Service Com- 
— of - last day of the month is presented here as of the first day of 

month. 

Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded starting August 1947. 
‘From 1939 through June 1943 employment was reported for all areas 

and puesoyment within continental United States was secured by 
ting the number of persons outside the continental area, which was 
















estimated from actual reports as of January of 1939 and 1940 and July of 1941, 
and 1943. From July 1948, through December 1946, employment within 
continental United States was reported monthly and the number of persons 
outside the mary (estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure 
employment in all areas. Beginning January 1947, employment is reported 
monthly both inside and outside continental United States. 

+ Data for current menths cover the following conpenetions: Federal Re- 
serve banks, mixed ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration, 
and the Panama R. R. Co. Data for earlier years include at various times 
the following additional corporations: Inland Waterways Corporation, 
Spruce Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Treasury Department. Corporations not included in this column 
are under the executive branch. 

* Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, an 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and recon version emergencies. 

' For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. Employment figures include fourth-class post- 
masters in all months. Prior to Ju 4 1945, clerks at third-class post offices 
were hired on a contract basis and therefore, because of —= private em- 

y 


ployees, are excluded here. They are included beginning July 1945, how- 
ever, when they were placed on the regular Federal pay roll by congres- 
sional action. 
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TABLE A-12: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group '! 


{In thousands] 















| Executive 








































































| All branches Legislative Judicial | Governm, 
Yeer ené menth | Total Defense Post Office All other Corporatio 
agencies ‘ Department § agencies Yi 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
iiktenwessscetsdséeeudes $1, 757, 202 $1, 692, 824 $357, 628 $586, 347 $748, 849 $14, 767 $6, 691 $4) 
ae 8, 301, 111 8, 206, 411 6, 178, 387 864, 947 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 fe" 
FS >= 509, 243 499, 749 233, 632 96, 441 169, 676 2, 440 1,179 : 
aa 514, 057 504, 747 235, 118 95, 256 174, 373 2, 439 1, 181 hy 
ll écanestibeaion 508, 378 499, 154 234, 576 93, 505 171, 073 2, 425 1, 149 . 
_ ee eee 44, 351 454, 811 213, 772 96, 591 174, 448 2, 483 1, 329 My 
Dh ogadibaseus 464, 076 454, 723 199, 247 96, 145 159, 331 2, 421 1, 259 . april. 
September....._.. | 470, 515 461, 157 201, 582 96, 485 163, 090 2, 448 1) 284 a: "= 
Ootober....... et 481, 401 471, 938 203, 892 99, 713 168, 333 2, 457 1, 334 June-- 
Novem ber . . i neil 451, 02 442, 171 192, 111 98, 666 151, 394 2, 457 1, 192 . July--- 
December... P 531, 427 521, 900 214, 033 143, 537 164, 330 2, 461 1, 336 . Augus' 
| 6 
1948; January............| 482, 987 473, 466 211, 495 100, 395 161, 576 2, 451 1, 292 Bente 
February ..... + 445, 150 435, 894 191, 372 98, 054 146, 468 2, 404 1, 195 Novem 
Di ncdediipacsel 498, 272 488, 676 218, 706 102, 124 167, 846 2, 496 1, 343 Decem 
April : 485, 637 476, 184 210, 365 103, 656 162, 163 2, 480 1, 322 
| — 
ru 
Continental United States ea 
April 
BD Scctithincttaiietaiad $7, 628, 017 $7, 540, 825 $5, 553, 166 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60, | 
PE... cadsiinndcc 464, 974 456, 171 196, 551 96, 125 163, 495 2, 440 1, 143 
eh eae 469, 774 461, 165 198, 395 94, 936 167, 834 2, 439 1, 145 5 
SS oe 463, 490 454, 930 197, 216 93, 185 164, 529 2, 425 1,114 5 
Piliianecdabithiel 453, 649 444, 743 180, 976 96, 260 167, 507 2, 483 1, 293 5 
(  SRetrw as 423, 545 414, 898 166, 681 95, 819 152, 398 2, 421 1, 223 5, ( 
September......... 430, 555 421, 857 169, 441 96, 138 156, 278 2, 448 1, 248 5 
October............ 443, 408 434, 545 173, 717 99, 356 161, 472 2, 457 1, 297 5] 
Novem bes. ....... 414, 020 405, 485 162, 219 98, 313 144, 953 2, 457 1, 154 44 
December.......... 491, 702 482, 860 182, 091 143, 057 157, 712 2, 461 1, 301 5 
1048: January.........-.-.- 443, 175 434, 366 179, 395 100, 052 154, 919 2, 451 1, 255 5, | 
February .........- 408, 628 399, 975 161, 996 97,7 140, 276 2, 404 1, 160 5, ( 
March.......... 7 456, 824 447, 901 185, 284 101, 765 160, 852 2, 496 1, 304 
April . 445, 677 436, 874 178, 409 103, 295 155, 170 2, 480 1, 288 



















































! Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust pay rolls, which from ment) by the average pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in a surve Febr 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported for pay periods ending during the as of that date, adjusted for the salary increases given in July 1945 and Ju! Mar 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. ata for the executive branch 1946. Beginning ecember 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country ; Apri 
and for the Panama R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Com- re ed monthly by most agencies. 
mission. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- See footnote 3, table A-11. 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to 4 See footnote 4, table A-11. 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for Central Intelligence Agency aré 5 Beginning July 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offic 
excluded starting July 1947. who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were privs 

§ From 1939 through May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previousiy were recompen fror 
Beginning June 1943, some agencies reported pay rolls for all areas and some by the retention of a part of the receipts. Both these groups we ets: | 

pay rolls for the continental area only. Pay rolls for areas outside p ona salary basis in July 1945 by congressional action. nt nec 





re 
continental United States from June 1943 through November 1946 (except * Data are shown for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal tables 
for the National Military Establishment for which these data were reported because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental] United State 
monthly during most of this period) were secured by multiplying employ- are not available prior to June 1943. 

ment in these areas (see footnote 2 ,table A-11, for derivation of the employ- 
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A-18: Total Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 
Agency Group ! 










































































Federal 
Total District of Executive 
Year and month government Columbia 
Government 
Total Legislative Judicial 
Defense | Post OMce | 41 oth 
All agencies Depart- over 
agencies 2 ment # agencies 
Employment 
_-ceesesswouscososcsncconcces 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 099 99, 913 5, 373 424 
eee 300, 914 15, 875 285, 040 278, 363 144, 319 8, 273 126, 771 6, 171 506 
L. mistiipnebctanaequabe 243, 715 17, 981 225, 734 217, 984 75, 052 7, 466 135, 466 7,174 576 
BD ncocecenococccececccccce 241, 053 18, 024 223, 029 215, 210 73, 7, 413 134, 488 7, 246 573 
St ieee enennongnegenese 237, 859 18, 521 219, 338 211, 554 71, 175 7, 309 133, 070 7, 215 569 
Ell AE TT 231, 112 18, 454 212, 658 204, 831 67, 7, 093 129, 770 7, 254 573 
S eaipeanua~ehespesus 17, 807 205, 921 198, 099 65, 062 7, 342 125, 695 7, 230 592 
geptember._...--..-------.--- 221, 862 18, 074 203, 788 196, 033 64, 651 7,120 124, 262 7, 184 571 
i tintidcancepesedenen= 221, 236 18, 303 202, 933 195, 239 64, 505 7, 284 123, 450 7,118 576 
Ng tne coccccccacccescee 221, 481 18, 381 203, 100 195, 448 64, 548 7, 281 123, 619 7, 068 584 
~~ Se sete: 224, 375 18, 418 205, 957 198, 331 64, 715 10, 156 4 7, 046 580 
fl ontincnecnecnnemens 221, 799 18, 448 203, 351 195, 714 65, 065 7, 258 123, 391 7,051 586 
bhi. snesesbunadnnd 224, 541 18, 625 205, 916 198, 201 65, 543 7, 235 125, 423 7,125 590 
tl  ottaench tein ednibaitiny 226, 208 18, 668 207, 540 199, 743 66, 009 7,412 126, 322 7, 210 587 
Is iis dscsasinsi aregeaielieaids 227, 627 18, 628 208, 999 201, 227 66, 635 7, 396 127, 196 7, 184 588 
Pay rolls (in thousands) 
SE nn 741 $25, 226 $280, 515 $264, 541 $37, 825 $12, 524 $214, 192 $14, 765 $1, 2090 
eee eteeeinganecnnne 737, 792 32, 884 704, 908 685, 510 352, 008 20, 070 313, 432 17, 785 1, 613 
ieee teteetetatetetetetaeted 66, 054 4, 232 61, 822 59, 180 19, 444 2, 253 37, 483 2, 440 202 
a see 66, 834 4, 250 62, 584 59, 944 19, 295 2,019 38, 630 2, 439 201 
Se 63, 454 4, 203 59, 251 56, 630 17, 837 2, 421 36, 372 2, 425 196 
es aes , 577 3, 381 61, 196 58, 503 18, 536 2, 297 87, 670 2, 483 210 
BE adeddcchuuccbeenatoe 58, 624 3, 187 55, 437 52, 817 15, 705 2, 283 34, 829 2, 421 190 
i iciesccsssescpen ets. 59, 911 4, 382 55, 529 52, 876 16, 651 2, 239 33, 986 2, 448 205 
itn caumepekdoonss 64, 467 4, 496 59, 971 57, 298 16, 806 2, 744 37, 748 2, 457 216 
9, | NT, SR 59, 400 4, 223 55, 177 52, 525 16, 110 2, 606 33, 809 2, 457 195 
Mf RS are 64, 122 4, 570 59, 552 56, 873 17, 230 3, 135 36, 508 2, 461 218 
ENS 63, 304 4, 499 58, 805 56, 141 16, 656 2, 776 36, 709 2, 451 213 
1 & Surve CO EE 57, 981 4, 281 53, 700 51, 099 15, 910 2, 165 33, 024 2, 404 197 
) and Ju} i af 65, 333 4, 518 60, 815 58, 104 17, 900 2, 340 37, 864 2, 496 215 
untry aT BES Ra 63, 163 4, 496 56, 667 55, 976 17, 277 2, 332 36, 367 2, 480 211 



































' Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia and Virginia which are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metro- 
nment are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the politan area. Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded starting 
tive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but August 1947 for employment and July 1947 for pay rolls. 
from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 2 Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission 
pects: (1) Include in December the temporary additional postal emptor. National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
at necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil unti) their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
ce Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 
Post Office De ent employment prior to December 1943 to convert 3 For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
substitute emplo from a full-time equivalent to a name- Commission, see footnote 1. 
unt the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months ‘ roey figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
ve been reported; (3) exclude Vimy working without compensation or number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
by the number of intermittent employees who were paid during the prece ing 


$i a year or month, includ the Civil Service Commission from 
ny November 1943; (4) employment ane by the Civil month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay ro 


through 

ee Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of with pay during the rf , peries ending just before the first of the month 

first day of the next month. for the legislative and | branches, anc (3) the number of employees on 
the pay rol) with pay during the pay period ending on or just before the last 


January 1942, data for the executive branch cover, in addition to 
¢ area inside the District of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland of the month for the District of Columbia Government. 
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quem —EEEE a - — 405) : > 
TABLE A-14: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ! TA 
[In thousands] 
Personne! (average for year or as of first of month) ! Type of pay 
Year and month a P Merine c oe — 
rmy an 7 oast ust -| Family a). 
Total | Air Forces} N®vy Corps Guard Total | Pay rolls * | ‘cut pay F lowanses 
0 SS ee eee 345 192 124 19 10 $331, 523 $331, 623 |....... — 
ae 8, 044 6, 733 1,744 $11 156 | 11,178,186 | 10,140,852 |............| $1,082,334 | 
1047: April po awdudetetuect 1,777 1,148 504 103 22 593, 677 303, 395 17, 383 28, 499 
eee oe 1, 703 1,082 501 99 21 369, 947 263, 701 15, 022 25, 814 
daeniiel 1, 632 1,021 406 4 21 335, 391 262, 505 12, 465 24, 459 
Filstecscs a" 1, 592 990 490 93 19 339, 128 259,172 12, 670 25, 038 
August 1, 575 972 492 92 19 334, 129 248, 670 10, 498 24, 502 
Bey tem ber_.... 1, 557 955 491 92 19 332, 804 248, 928 9, 632 24, 210 
October 1, 543 041 491 92 19 355, 961 271, 040 , 054 25, 145 
November... 1, 490 920 459 92 19 309, 705 252,112 9,117 23, 127 
December 1, 451 911 433 87 20 300, 257 246, 532 13, 293 23, 827 
1048: January....... eccececcose 1, 410 ROK 409 83 20 300, 241 250, 953 13, 465 23, 454 
|, RT 1, 407 905 402 80 20 281, 423 240, 493 11, SR 23. AAR 
ccaguéusdnecombed 1, 409 909 400 20 20 285, 038 242, 969 13, 077 24, 997 
peewee - 1, 404 906 399 79 20 285, 219 247, 452 9, 760 25,414 ? 
Cast 
! Except for Army personne! for 1939 which is from the Annual Report of count. Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash paymen, Tin oa 
the Secretary of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. Wire P 
Lahor Statistics by the various military branches. 5 Represents actual expenditures Cutler 
? Includes personne] on active duty, the missing, those in the hands of the " ; - Tools | 
enemy, and those on terminal] leave through October 1, 1947, when lump-sum Represents Government’s contribution. The men’s share ts incindg saws 
termina!-leave payments at time of discharge were started. the pay rolls. Hard 
1 Prior to March 1944, data include ae ey on induction furlough. Prior ? Leave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Cong, Stoves 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included and were continued by Public Law 254 of the 80th Congress to enlisted » Steam 
‘ Pay rolls are for personnel on active duty; they include payment of per- sonnel discharged prior to September 1, 1946, for accrued and unused |p, fittir 
sonnel while on terminal leave through September 1947. For officers this and to officers and enlisted personnel then on active duty for leave acer ony 
applies to all prior periods and for enlisted personnel back to October 1, 1946, in excess of 60 days. Value of bonds (representing face value, to which | Fa 
only. Beginning October 1, 1947, they include lump-sum terminal-leave terest is added when bonds are cashed) and cash payments are inely¢ Bolts, 
payments made at time of discharge. Coast Guard pay rolls for all periods Lump-sum payments for terminal leave, which were authorized by Py) Forgit 
and Army pay rolls through April 1947 represent actual expenditures. Other Law 350 of the 80th Congress, and which were started in October i947 
data represent estimated obligations based on an average monthly personnel excluded here and included under pay rolls. 





B: Labor Turn-Over 
TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, bi ric 















































Mach 
Class of Turn-Over '! 
Class of turn-over and year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
Total accession: 
ES Se 4.6 3.9 | SSE Aa SN ee 
SN ee 6.0 6.0 6.1 5.1 4.8 
Sear 8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 
hin annenimenipnemintiiidiinn 8.3 7.9 8.3 7.4 7.2 
1 aN 41 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 
Total se tion 
naeenaneeussssoesesehbhaeneeoes 43 4.2 | EE es ae ee 
Dmanenaresntdtiindaiibbemesdiad 4.9 4.5 4.9 5.2 5.4 
legeanespcusetiodtiindtnunhnadieg 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.38 
i eeccancecsutiGaiarecashettd 7.1 7.1 7.7 7.6 6.7 
nb cennsenetsdiintihsewinessite 3.2 2.6 31 3.5 3.5 
Quit: ¢ 
ee 2.6 2.5 + | a a 
atseseeneasaenheheeusnandne 3.6 3.2 3.5 3.7 3.5 
i haitietaesanteuniesmemantedl 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 
[iin eccoundaaemmanamnen 4.5 4.7 5.4 5.4 4.8 
ih itntnenenaguietiiietinminsio’ 9 6 .8 8 .7 
Discharge 
Eiibee cocccsiancachoontinaadnte 4 08 . Dwencececioncndiniinhibtnanenen 
ip coedoseusnaueannniaieaad -4 -4 .4 4 -4 
Di incnesamnns aedeeesedeianendl 5 5 .4 4 .4 
il citeceddbgbuceneecoasiamii 5 5 .6 5 .6 
i nchpleandantneuoauhsimsaial 1 1 1 -1 1 
Layoff: ' 
— gS 1.2 1.2 i 
er 9 8 * 1.0 1.4 
SS ee 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.4 1.5 
SERS eer niidbstinina 7 -5 5 -6 -5 
DP caccoqscates aaideiil sian ead 2.2 1.9 2.2 2.6 2.7 
Miscellaneous, including military: 4 ~ 
pdoccundtthedehtecatiteindoans | 1 Jy ee SS eee 
in pasadualudhavbedbidisnuae od | 1 «1 1 1 
i hendtpeuatiebenecnssdeebdene seh Pe 2 2 -2 -2 
1943. a‘ ; 1.4 1.4 1.2 1.0 8 : 
' Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- covered. Plantson strike are alsoexcluded. For coverage see table B-2. 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to those ’ Pre 
shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are § Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. - 
based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, refer ‘ Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included * 


to a l-week period ending nearest the middleof the month. The turn-over quits. ; 
eample is not so extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey— * Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), 
proportionately fewer smal] plants are included; printing and publishing, permanent lay-offs. 

and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 















































































































Industries ! 
Separation 
ee 
Al | Leave Total aessaston Miscellaneous, 
s¢! men Group and industry Total Quit Discharge Layoff including 
—— military 
4 4 Mar?| Feb. | Mar? Feb. | Mar.| Feb. | Mar.2 | Feb. | Mar.? | Feb. | Mar. Feb. 
 o- 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1048 | 1048 | 1048 | 104s | 1948 | 1048 | 1048 | 1948 
14 ee 
4 MANUFACTURING | | 
iO 4.3 5.5 4.8 5.1 2.9 2.5 0.4 0.4 1.4 21} 0.1) 0.1 
0 | iliedurable goods. .............-..--.---------------- 3.4 4.0 4.0 4.2 2.5 2.5 3 3 1.1 1.3 | 1} 
> Durable goods i se, | ' 
7 
snd steel and their products___...........--.....- 4.1 3.7 4.4 3.6 2.9 2.3 4 4 1.0 8 1 ‘2 
‘ Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills-----. 3.4 3.1 2.9 2.6 2.3 1.9 .3 “a 1 3 | 2 2 
R EE EAT SC ES 4.8 5.6 7.7 5.1 4.7 3.5 A 8 2.1 7 | is 1 
Malleable-iron castings..................----.---.- 62) 54) 58! 8&3) 45] 37 6 6 4 et 8 2 
{ Suel castings etedinncane peinutepestedhasecediaete 4.9 3.9 4.4 3.6 3.1 2.4 < 6 .4 6 | .2 a 
Cesttron pipe and astings » eoccocencesccoccecccee- 5.3 3.1 4.0 4.3 2.8 2.2 4 3 7 1.7 | 1 ad 
Payments Tip cans other tinware......................- (3) 6. 2 (3) 6.6 (3) 3.1 (3) 5 (3) 2.8) (3%) .2 
er, Wire products Len seogaconrerecconnsceeneccesoonr= 21 2.9 3.4 3.5 2.0 2.2 3 .4 1.0 +4 A 2 
Cutlery and edge tools...................-.......- ; 4.6 2 3.3 4 1.7 .6 3 2.2 1.2 4) a 
is in CL enot tools, machine tools, files, and ( 
Cluded Sdddndtieqnetecesesbenenccotahdoqueceetocs 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.1 2.2 1.8 4 5 5 7 J 
& i imnitincescoganceepbebenpeneesecoccceces 4.9 4.8 4.9 4.5 3.9 3.0 .4 .6 6 8 a 
th Con Stoves, oll burners, and heating equipment. --.._. 4.3 4.0 7.6 5.6 3.1 2.3 5 6 3.9 2.6 a 1 
enlisted ; Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam | 
nused jes it nibs idl ib chuniapshnadinatnapacscoes 4.2 5.3 5.2 3.8 3.2 2.6 6 6 1.4 7) (4) 
eave accryim Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. ---- 6.2] 42| 60] 49] 36| 28 ‘5 4 i ie? | ees eae 2 
to which | Fabricated structural metal products. ...........- 4.8 3.7 5.6 4.0 3.1 2.1 4 4 2.0 | 1.4 | 1 _ 
ire includ Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................... 3.5 3.1 3.4 2.5 2.5 1.6 4 4 a 4) ‘J 1 
. by Forgings, fron and steel.............-.....----.--- 3.2 2.7 5.1 3.7 1.8 1.7 3 3 2.9] 1.6 1 1 
er . 
| ET TTC ane eT 3.0 3.1 4.5 3.5 2.3 2.0 3 3 17} 11 | 2] a 
Electrical equipment for industrial use_........... 2.1 2.2 2.8 2.1 1.4 1.4 | .2 1 9 | .5 | | | 1 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs. .-.... 5.0 5.8 6.5 5.6 3.5 3.0 6 6 2.2 1.9 2 7 
Communication equipment, except radios... .. 1.9 1.8 3.4 2.5 2.1 1.9 3 3; 88 C8 J . 
shinery, except electrical. .................-.-2----. 3.4} 3.2| 37) 32] 23] 20 4 oo) oa. | 
Ties Engines and turbines_.-.............-.-------.--. 4.3 3.2 4.8 3.9 1.8 1.6 5 4) #23] 7 2) 2 
y 4 Agricultural machinery and tractors... ........... 4.5 4.5 4.8 3.6 3.8 2.9 .4 4) 4) a 2 2 
tt inikendemhcoencénekoceatéucsvecéees ‘2 1.9 3.1 2.5 1.2 1.2 4 2] 14 | 1.0 1 1 
Machine-tool accessories. __-- pendnensaccecccecese- 3.0 3.8 2.7 3.4 1.6 1.5 3 4 7 1.4 | 1 i 
ns ecaety and equipment, not 
elsewhere classified ...............-.-.---.------- 3.4 2.9 2.8 3.5 2.0 2.0 .4 3 3 1.1 | 
| Dee, General industrial machinery, except pumps. .-.. 3.4 3.0 3.8 2.9 2.2 1.9 4 3 1.1 | 6 1] 1 
. Pumps and pumping equipment-........-.-...--. 2.4 2.9 4.8 4.1 19} 19 .4 6 24) 1.5 1) 1 
| | 
osportation equipment, except automobiles_-_..._. 6. 2 6.6 6.4 6.7 3.1 | 2.7 5 .5 2.7 3.4 1 1 
iit Ec ERTS 5.4 4.1 4.2 4.1 2.8 2.4 3 3 1.0 1.3 oi R 
| Alreraft parts, including engines.................. 2.6 2.5 2.9 3.0 1.5 1.4 2 o 2) 12) I 
Shipbuilding and repairs...................-.----. (3) 1.8] @) 124) @ 3.6} @) 9| @) 7.8] @) 1 
ES EE ee ee aoe 4.9) (3) 6.3) (3) 3.0} (@) 5} @) 2.6 | (8) 21 @ 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers.._............. 5.0 (3) 6.6 (3) 3.2 (?) 5 (3) 27) (4) 3 (3) 
oo Motor-vehicle parts and accessories... ............ 4.4 (3) 5.4 (3) 2.4 (3) 5 (3) 2.3 | (3) 2) 
| 
| onferrous metals and their products_...............- 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.0 2.3 2.1 5 5 12} 1.3] 1 I 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
lo écimaasthdibaneadetpenniavec 3.0 3.0 2.5 2.2 1.5 1.3 6 5 2] 2] 2] = 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys. 2.6 .9 2.1 2.4 1.5 1.4 an a 5 7) ® | a 
won eees Lighting equipment ...............-.--..------.-.-| @ | 40 (?) 4.5 (3) 2.4 (3) a Q@) | 1.4 | | (4 
Nonferrous-meta] foundries, except aluminum and 
hn. adhehidesodcdtdhbonscasdaibeendace 5.6 | 4.3 5.2 4.7 3.0 2.9 .7 8 1.3 | 9] 2 1 
amber and timber basic products.............-.....- 62) 651 5.8| 6.4] 41 3.6 3 4 ws} 44 al @ 
RNs As 6 RE TOR 5.0 | 49| 67] 650] 39| 3.4 3 3 Le} 13] @& (*) 
Planing and plywood mills........................ — 3.8 4.5 3.3 3.5 2.6 < 2 6 | 4! Al @& 
| | | 
and finished lumber products-_-.............- 5.7 | 5.6 7.4 5.3 4.8 3.8 8 CT 7 ti 1 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings--. 5.6 | 5.8 7.2 5.5 4.7 3.9 .8 | 8 1.6 | 7 1] l 
one, clay, and glass products.......................- 4.5 3.4 3.4 3.8 2.3 2.2 .4 3 6) 12 1] 1 
seesece G gluse pred ti enamine AAS | aE § | 3.7 5.2 2.1 2.0 4 4 Ll} 26} ‘A | + 
ET AE 3.4) 3.2 3.2 3.2 2.5 2.4 5 5 a 2 | _- a 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.......................- 40; 33| 41) 40) 380] 27 6 3 ‘ioe 4 
ll Pottery and related products...................... a4/ 42] 38! 32] 28! 24 a ee Ue ee . 
See footnotes at end of table. 
3-2, 
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684 e B: LABOR TURN-OVER MONTHLY LAP EW, 
TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups anq 
Industries '—Continued 
| Separation TAE 
| Total accession | 
' | Diset L Miscellane 
Group and industry vote = ree ay off Including 
| | Military 
| Mar.2| Feb. | Mar? Feb. | Mar} Feb. | Mar.2| Feb. | Mar.2 | Feb. | Mar: f 
| 1948 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 1943 | 1948 1948 | 1948 1948 ' 
aa a sink Pat ae ae oi iis and! 
MANU FACTU RING—Continued eat 
| | | 
Nondurable goods | | | | 
Textile-mill products..........-.-.--------0----------- 42/ 40) 41/ 35) 30/ 26/ a4] a3 | 06] 085] a1 
alts BETO LT RES ES TE 4.8 4.5 4.9 4.1 | 3.7 | 3.1 4] 4) on 5 7 
Silk and rayon goods..............-.- sy ol 3.2 2.9 2.8 2.5 | 2.1 | 1.8 | 2] 2 | .4 .4 . 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishing-_| 3.6 3.3 3.2 2.9 | 2.0 1.7 | 3 | 3 | 8 .8 | a 
i (nn... skecacseencecwace 3.0 3.3 2.8 | 2.7 | 2.3 2.2 oe 2} 2 .2 1 
i ClO, .ccascscnsabdbeccialpibecenceess 5.4 4.8 $2); 38/ 3.9 2.9 | 2 | 2) 10) 5 ‘I  Averas 
Knitted underwear. .............-. BAe) eS 5.2 4.9 | 3. 6 | 3.6 3.0 | 3.1 | 5 | 4) onl be : Janus! 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen | 
BE tnetecoccbdscadsttulicdliasdsbenses+ aol - as 2.7 2.7} 16 1.5 | .4 | .4 | 6 7 1 p: March 
Apri. 
Apparel and other finished textile products........... 4.1 | 5.3) 45) 43 | 3.4) 3.5 3 | 3 | 8 5 (4 May-. 
Men's and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats... -..-. 3.4 | 4.8 | 2.9 | 3.0 | 2. 5 | 2.5 | oa | 2 | 3 i June-.. 
Men's and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and | | july-- 
Ge i cndccucotsanbcbancsdstbentieedetntl 4.5 | 5.3 4.4 | 4.4 | 4.0 | 3.8 | 2 | 2 | 28] | — 
| Sep 
Leather and leather products... ...............-.----- | 3.7 5.1 40} 3.5 | 3.2 | 3 2 1.2 | .6 1 Oetob 
nin dnetieeknin Mil in ond pdipesieatidnediemetel 1.3 2.0 | 4.2 | 2.8 | 1.5 | 1.5 | 3 1 | 2.3 | 1.2 l Novel 
SS Ce incnichainibccncedbotodevstnessnedube 3.4 40; 6.2 | 43; 3.8 3.5 3 | 3] 10 5 1 Decel 
| | | | , 
Food and kindred products..........................- 3.6 | 5.1 4.7 7.4 2.4 2.9 3 | 5 | 1.9 | 3.9 | i p. Janus 
eI Attidiistcenesnneenberihbaanntibns @) | 6.5) () | 9.8 (8) 3.1 (3) .6 (3) =| 5.9 ( Febrt 
ED SU tisacctcccoccenditttbbassenscuns 26| 28 48/) 3.6 2.3 1.9 2 on Ee) -Es Mare 
ey GE ncidciinnccccecbocéoseimnencette 3.9 | 5.3 | 4.4 | 4.0 3.2 2.9 3 3 8 8 | 54 
| | | } 
Paper and allied products............- 3.0 | 2.8 | 3.3 | 2.8 | 2.2 1.9 4) .3 6) 5} 4 
Kod mee a . 2.8 | 2. 5 2.8 2.2 | 2.0 | 1.4 3 | .2) 4 5 | oa 
 . | a a rect 3.1 | 3.5 | 4.6 4.1 2.6 2.9 .6 5 | 1.3 | 6 | of 
Chemicals and allied products... ..... saateness 2.2 | 1.9 | 1.8 1.8 1.1 1.0 2 2] .4 | 5 | ff 
Paints, varnishes, and colors...................-.- 2.0 | 2.6 | 2.2 2.3 | 1.3 1.3 .3 3 | .6 .6 (*) 
Rayon and allied products... .. pGbeccececs 1.3 | 1.0 | 1.4 1.0 .8 6 oa oh 3 .2 a 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives............ 2. 4 | 2.3 | 2.0 2.1 1.2 1.0 | .3 .3 .4 a | oe 
| | | | | | ‘ 
Products of petroleum and coal... .....-.-. secoccescecs< 1.4 | 1.3 1.1 9 | 6 6 Od 1 3 1 l 
PURREIES SURENG nw coccccenscatecccesesecccosscec 1.3 1.2 | ot 8} 4 5 » oe oat od -1 ol 1 ee 
Rubber process pe cognepiipenéteboccaceedboos . 2.4 | 2.5 | 5.9 3.2 2.7 | 1.9 -2 .2 2.8 | 9 | ~ a 
Rubber tires and inner tubes... ................. 8} LO] 56 | 29} 2.0 1.2 1 | a, 3.4] 1.4 . joe 
Rubber footwear and related pepouets.... pudeatde 5.2 | 5.3 | 8.0 | 3.9 | 3.6 3.0 ml cS 3.5 | sf a y 
Miscellaneous rubber industries................... 3.5 | 3.9 | 4.9 | 3.8 | 3.2 2.9 3 | 4) 1.3 | 4 l aon 
| 
DEDSSSOtS RAEIIEED... cndncccsccusdeceséccccece oa 2.3 3.4 | 3.2 | 3.1 | 1.6 | 1.9 me 3 | 1.3 | .8 l bn 
| | i | ‘ 
NONMANUFACTURING | | | | | | Dee 
SEE. Ctnatensdicnnddiiitiininetatinceedna i 6.0 4.2 62) 40] 5.1 3.0 6) 3 | 4 5 . » nel 
SE cccntdbaboccantadesmsbéieeasnsdtnoncdednie . Gas 2.6 @) | 2.3 (3) 1.2 (3) -1} @ 6] P Feb 
eS a ee 5.5 4.7 | 6.0 | 4.5 | 5.3 4.0 3 | «2 | 3 .2 i Mal 
Lead- and zine-ore....... eccnsesecccocccessccescsa 5.7 | 4.3 | 5.8 | 46; &6 | 3.1 of | 6 | 5 6) ‘I , 
Coal mining: | | | 
(oe a pcoccadiiooenatetns 1.7 1.6 | 1.4 1.5 | 1.0 1.0 (4) | 3 | 3 | »f 
eS. cocchtbubcosdabacusretdhbbandninda > | 31) @® | 3.0 @) | 2. 5 @) | 1; ® 3) @&® 
| 
Public utilities: | | | | | | | | | | 
Th... dcbchoccendudnesséttnccantiiboananacda (3) | 2. 5 (3) 1.6; (@) i mae a, TS —- (3) 
Se iccch deoacechdtgsccciilitencatitninnsicadiide e%) | 18} ® 18} ® | Lo] ©& } 2] @® | ‘6| @& 
1 Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over infor- § Preliminary ‘ 
mation have been assigned indu: codes on the basis of current products. 3 Not available. 
Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample, comprising those which 4 Less than .05. 
were in operation in 1939 are classified according to their major activity at Coverage 
that time, regardless of any subsequent change in major products. Labor ”. 
turnover data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees. Employ- _ Rates for the month of February are based on 7,000 manufacturing ests> , 
ment information for all employees is available for major manufacturing indus- lishments with 4,600,000 employees; and 475 mining establishments w 
try groups; for individual industries these data refer to production workers 250,000 employees. 
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Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
MANUFACTURING 




































































































































































































Iron and steel and their products 
Mar. All manufacturing Durable 
goods Nondurable goods 
1948 Total: Iron and steel Biast Pormaces, stow! Gray-iron and semi- 
— and their products . 8 steel castings 
mills e 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. LV brly. | wkly. LN brly. | wkly. Le brly. | wkly. Ls brly. | wkly. Avs. hrly. | wkly. ove brly. 
0.1 earn- | Ft, | earn: | earn- | hours | earn: | earn- ate fe earn- | earn- Somme earn- | earn- hee earn- | earn- te earn- 
< ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
“li 
3 
-s Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1 » Average .------ $23.86 | 37.7] 63.3 |$26.50| 38.0] 69.8 [$21.78 | 37.4 | 58.2 |$27.52 37.2 | 73.9 |$20.88 | 35.3 | 84.5 |$25.93 | 37.1 69.9 
(4) . . January ------- 26.64 | 39.0] 68.3 | 30.48| 40.7| 74.9 | 22.75 | 37.8] 61.0 | 31.07 | 40.4 | 76.9 | 33.60 38.7 | 86.9 | 30.45) 41.2 73.9 
1 » March...----.- 47.69 | 40.4 | 118.0 | 50.30] 40.7 | 123.6 | 44.89) 40.1 | 111.9 61.31 40.4 | 126.9 | 61.77 | 38.9] 133.3 | 54.40] 42.3 129.0 
Apel a eeuibeaiint 47.50 40.1 | 118.6 | 50.34 40.5 | 124.3 | 44.40 39.6 | 112.2 | 51.78 40.4 | 128.0 | 52.83 | 39.2 | 134.7 | 54.57 42.0 130. 0 
‘ May...-.20---- 48.44 | 40.1 | 120.7 | 51.72} 40.5 | 127.8 | 44.88 | 39.7 | 113.0 | 53.71 | 40.3 | 133.3 | 56.26 $8.9 | 144.5 | 66.34] 42.6] 132.2 
‘ pa 49.33 | 40.2 | 122.6 | 62.90] 40.7 | 130.3 | 45.31 | 39.8 | 1140 | 55.18) 40.5 | 136.3 68.12 | 39.5 | 147.2 | 56.70) 42.3 | 134.5 
JdP.onc<oca-ee 48.98 | 39.8 | 123.0 | 52.19 | 40.0 | 130.5 | 45.61 | 39.7 | 115.0 | 53.67) 39.3 | 136.5 | 55. 23 | 37.4] 147.8 | 55.64) 41.6) 134.1 
‘) August...----- 49.17 | 39.8 | 123.6 | 52.46 | 40.0 | 131.2 | 45.78 | 30.5 | 115.8 | 54. 53 | 39.6 | 187.6 | 58.25 39.2] 148.8 | 63.77) 40.3 133. 5 
Septem ber-....| 50. 47 | 40.4 | 124.9 | 54.06] 40.6 | 133.1 | 46.80 | 40.2 116.5 | 56. 21 40.3 | 130.6 | 58.96 | 30.0 | 151.3 | 56.86) 41.7 137.1 
l October ..-.-.--- 51. 05 40.6 | 125.8 | 54. 69 40.9 | 133.7 | 47.20 40.2 | 117.5 | 56.61 40.5 | 139.7 | 58. 56 39.0 | 150.2 | 56.66 41.9 136. 5 
fl Novem ber--..- 51. 40.4 | 126.8 | 54.86 40.7 | 134.6 | 47.56 40.1 | 118.5 | 56.93 40.5 | 140.4 | 59.52 | 39.4] 151.0 | 55.51 40.9 135. 9 
sll December..... 52.69 | 41.2 | 127.8 | 66.48 | 41.7 | 135.4 | 48.72) 40.8 119.6 | 58.13 | 41.2 | 141.2 | 60.01 39.5 | 151.9 | 58.16] 42.5 136.8 
l January ------- 52. 07 40.5 | 128.5 | 55.46 40.9 | 135.5 | 48.45 40,0 | 121.0 | 57.43 40.6 | 141.4 | 60.58 39.5 | 153.3 | 57.31 41.6 137.9 
February -.-.---- 51.79 40.1 | 129.0 | 54.89 40.5 | 135.6 | 48. 54 39.8 | 121.9 | 56.95 40.4 | 140.9 | 59.74 39.5 | 151.3 7. 24 41.2 139. 0 
] 7 52. 07 40.3 | 129.1 | 55.36 40.8 | 135.7 | 48. 58 39.8 | 121.9 | 57.26 40.5 | 141.2 | 59. 26 39.4 | 151.0 | 58.47 41.8 140. 1 
1 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
(A 
1 
i Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and | Tin cans and other Cutlery and edge 
' castings Bteel castings fittings tinware Wirework ools 
1 
ef 
2 Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
l » Average......- $24.16 | 36.0 | 67.1 [$27.97 | 36.9] 75.9 |/$21.33 | 36.4 58.1 |$23. 61 38.8 | 61.1 {$25.96} 38.1 68.3 |$23. 11 39.1 60.1 
January. .....- 98.42| 40.2| 70.7| 32.27| 41.4] 78.0] 25.42) 40.5] 626 25.31 | 39.8 | 63.9) 28. 27} 39.7] 71.2 | 25.90) 40.5 65. 2 
J 
l : Mereh........- 62.72 | 40.5 | 130.0 | 52.23 | 40.0 | 130.5 | 48.71 43.0 | 113.2 | 44.95 | 40.3 | 111.6 | 50.50} 41.2 | 122.6 47.85 | 42.9 111.5 
a 53. 41.0 | 130.6 | 53.01 40.4 | 131.1 | 48.41 42.4 | 114.2 | 44.85 40.1 | 112.7 | 49.79 40.7 | 122.4 | 46.84 41.6 112.6 
2 , 55. 02 41.0 | 134.1 | 54.33 40.5 | 134.2 | 51.86 43.4 | 119.3 | 45.66 40.2 | 118.8 | 49.72 | 39.8 | 125.0 | 46.04 41.1 114.1 
| ) 54. 36 39.8 | 136.5 | 56.18 40.5 | 138.7 | 52.27 43.0 | 121.5 | 47.61 40.3 | 118.1 | 52.19 40.1} 130.0 | 48.85 41.9 116. 4 
7 } 55. 08 40.4 | 136.4 | 56.25 40.3 | 139.5 | 49.65 41.4 | 119.6 | 51.34 41.5 | 124.1 | 61.85 | 39.7 | 131.1 | 47.45 41.2 115.1 
1|  @@ August.......- 51. 68 37.7 | 137.2 | 54.71 39.1 | 139.9 | 46.79 | 39.9 | 118.4 | 53.57 42.5 | 125.9 | 51.45 39.6 | 130.0 | 46.56 40.2 115.8 
September.....| 55.66 | 40.3 | 139.0 | 56.50 | 39.9 | 141. 6 | 48.34) 40.5) 118.4 | 55.28 | 43.4 | 127.5 | 53.70 | 40.3 | 132. 3149.20] 422] 117.1 
l October... ..-.- 57.73 41.2 | 141.1 | 68.16 40.7 | 142.9 | 49.60 41.4 | 119.8 | 53.74 42.5 | 127.0 | 54.35 41.0 | 132.6 | 49. 57 42.1 117.5 
November.....| 58. 06 41.2 | 141.7 | 58.73 41.0 | 143.4 | 48.93 40.7 | 120.1 | 52.16 41.1 | 126.8 | 56.10 42.0 | 133.5 | 50.48 42.3 119, 2 
December... .- 59, 18 41.8 | 141.4 | 60.05 | 41.6) 144.3 | 50.98 | 42.2 | 120.6 | 53.92 42.5 | 126.5 | 67.83 | 42.6) 135.6 | 50.26) 42.0 119.7 
I 
a 59. 03 41.5 | 142.0 | 59.48 41.1 | 144.6 | 49.67 40.4 | 122.5 | 51.45 40.7 | 126.3 | 56.36 41.8 | 134.7 | 49.91 41.8 119.2 
February -.-.-- 57.44 40.8 | 140.5 | 57.16 39.6 | 144.5 | 48.39 39.5 | 122.6 | 50.44 40.1 | 126.3 | 55.47 41.1 | 134.9 | 50.09 41.6 119.3 
a 57.7 40.8 | 141.4 | 59.94 | 41.2 | 145.4 | 49.14 | 40.1 | 122.8 | 49.76 | 39.8 | 125.1 | 55.70] 41.0 135. 5 60.30 | 41.3] 120.6 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge Stoves, oil burners, | Steam and hot-| giamned and enam 
tools, | machine and heatingequip-| water heating ap- | "Per ae ae eal. 
tools, files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies ment, not else- retus and steam pa hy and gal 
saws) where classified ttings & 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
»: Average....... $24.49 | 39.7 | 61.8 |$23.13 | 38.9) 59.3 $25.80 | 38.2 | 67.6 |$25. 25 38.1 66.6 |$26.19 | 37.6 | 60.7 |$23.92 | 38.1 62.7 
: January. ...... 29. 49 44.7 66.2 | 25.24 40.9 62.1 | 27.13 39.0 69.6 | 26.07 38.7 67.8 | 30.98 42.5 73.2 | 26.32 39.4 66.5 
ng estat fm March... ..... 49.938 | 42.9 | 116.3 | 47.20) 41.7 | 113.5 | 49.90) 40.7 122.7 | 49.79 40.6 | 122.6 | 61.02 | 40.9 | 124.6 | 48.14 40.3 119.3 
nts with aa Ricntipes 60.48 | 429 | 117.6 | 47.90 | 41.5 | 116.3] 50.22| 40.6 | 123.6) 60.11 | 40.7 | 123.0 | 51.63) 40.6 | 127.1 48.44) 40.3 | 120.1 
Titisadahe~cs 50.86 | 42.5 | 119.8] 40.15| 41.7 | 117.9 | 49.92] 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.38) 40.2 | 124.9 61.39 | 40.1 | 128.2] 49.96; 40.1 124.7 
Si iidathes 61.22| 42.4 | 120.7| 40.63 | 41.4 | 119.5 | 51.81 | 40.4 | 128.3 /| 51.00) 40.2 126.9 | 63.72 | 40.8 | 131.6 | 50.34) 39.9) 126.1 
idonsoe 49.40 | 41.0 | 120.4 | 49.20| 41.0 | 120.1 | 52.45 | 40.3 | 130.1 | 50.65) 40.0 126.6 | 52.74 | 30.6 | 133.1 | 50.11} 39.3 127.4 
August........ 60.10 | 41.0 | 122.1 | 48.19 | 40.2 | 121.0 | 49.93 | 38.9 | 128.5 | 49.75 | 39.0 127.5 | 60.60 | 38.1 | 132.9 | 50.40 | 39.5 127.6 
September.....| 52.39 | 42.2 | 124.3 | 50.43) 41.3 122.2 | 52.38 | 40.0 | 131.0 | 53.32| 40.9 | 130.5 64.54 | 40.4 | 135.2) 51.72) 39.9 129.7 
October. __._.. §2. 47 42.1 | 124.8 | 51.22] 41.7 | 122.8 | 54.65 40.7 | 134.3 | 55.15 41.6 | 132.6 | 55.46 41.1 | 135.0 | 52.40 40.4 129.8 
November.....| 52. 97 42.2 | 125.5 | 51.58 41.6 | 123.3 | 56.42] 41.4 | 136.4 | 53.30 40.1 | 133.1 | 57.64 41.8 | 138.0 | 52.81 40. 5 130.5 
ee 54.44] 43.0 | 126.6 | 52.55 | 42.2] 124.5 | 57.00) 41.6 | 137.0 | 56.22) 42.0 133.9 | 68.66 | 42.2) 138.9] 54.72) 41.5) 132.0 
January. _-_. _| 64.24 | 42.6 | 127.3 | 53.20 | 42.4 | 125.6 | 55.61 40.8 | 136.5 | 54.24 40.3 | 134.5 | 54.87 40.3 | 136.3 | 53.65 40.7 131.9 
February ...... | 5427 | 42.4 | 128.1 | 52.79] 42.3 | 124.9 | 55.26 | 40.4 | 136.7 | 54.50 | 40.2 | 135.8 | 57.07 | 41.3 | 198.3 | 52.42) 40.0 131.1 
March... _..... | 54. 49 42.5 | 127.9 | 52.38 42.1 | 125.2 | 56. 54 41.2 | 137.4 | 54.12 40.1 | 135.2 | 56.53 40.9 | 138.2 | 52.88 40.3 131.3 
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HLY Lan 1EW, JUNE 1948 C: BARNINGS AND HOURS 4 687 
Ties | 4£ C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries'—Con. 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 

Machinery, except electrical— Continued 

Cash registers; add- | Washing machines, | Sewing machines, | Refrigerators and re- 
ay Bares, Textile machinery Typewriters ing, and calculat- wringers, and dri- domestic and in- frigeration equip- 

drums th ing machines ers, domestic dustrial ment 
and mon 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. 
wkly. BMS briy. | wkly. LNs briy. | wkly. As * | brly. | wkly. ony brly. | wkly. wie briy. | wkly. oun brly. 
earm- | hours | CFD | €8FD- | hours | C8™D- | €8TD- | hours | COD | COFD- | pours | COMM | COFD- | pours | COPD: | CMFD- | hours | COrD- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings “"| ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
-|---. Average.....-- $26.19 | 30.8 66.0 ($23.08 | 37.3 | 64.8 ($30.88 | 87.9) 81.2 |.-....-)...20-}.. ee et 
whewes January 26e0ee 30. 13 44.6 67.7 26. 40 39.1 67.5 34. 78 41.4 84.6 eccoesto | ooceees leo ceces loos eees locceces leoceoces leccoses ee eee 
41.0 March .------- 53.86 | 43.2 | 124.8 | 48.13 | 40.9 | 117.6 | 60.68 | 42.5 | 143.9 $52.31 42.1 | 124.1 |$55.28 | 42.0 | 132.1 ($51.08; 40.0; 128.1 
40.9 po Rear 53.14 42.5 | 125.1 | 49.20 | 41.2 | 119.7 | 61.83 42.4 | 146.9 | 53.91 42.8 | 125.8 | 54.46 41.2 | 132.8 | 53.42 40.7 131.2 
40.5 ewe 54.10 | 42.6 | 126.9 | 50.75 | 41.6 | 121.9 | 61.68 | 42.8 | 146.8 | 54.89 | 42.6 | 120.1 | 56.25) 41.7 | 185.5 | 63.19) 40.4 131.7 
41.0 | RTT 54.88 | 42.6 | 128.9 | 51.58 | 42.8 | 120.9 | 63.67/ 41.9) 151.0 | 56.16] 41.8 | 131.8 | 68.97 | 41.7 | 141.5) 54.77 | 40.4] 135.6 
40.3 Pinncenssous 64.79 | 41.9) 130.1 | 62.83 | 43.7 | 119.8 | 60.35 | 40.6 | 149.0 | 54.85] 41.6 | 181.8 | 58.43 41.0 | 142.5 | 55.37) 40.8 135. 6 
40.3 August. ....... 61. 91 40.2 | 129.1 | 51.22 | 40.5 | 126.5 | 59.62) 40.2 | 148.7 | 52.82 | 40.1 | 131.6 | 66.35 | 40.0 | 140.9 | 62.22; 388.5] 135.6 
40.7 Septem ber---- *6. 08 42.2 | 132.9. 51.91 40.6 | 128.0 | 63.21 42.1 | 151.3 | 64.17 | 41.0 | 182.0 | 60.72 | 42.0 | 148.4 | 54.18 39. 5 137.3 
39.4 October ....-.- 55.77 | 42.1 | 182.5 | 54.04 42.0 | 128.8 | 63.82 42.3 | 152.3 | 67.13 42.4 | 134.6 | 62.27 42.5 | 146.9 | 56.33 40.7 138. 3 
40.8 November....| 56. &8 42.1 | 135.5 | 55. 54 42.5 | 130.6 | 68.29 | 42.1 | 151.8 | 57.96 42.7 | 135.8 | 62.17 42.4 | 146.5 | 64.41 39.8 136. 7 
42.5 December..... . b ‘ ( q . ’ ’ . 7/1 3.21 | 42. 147.2 | 57.0 1. 38, 4- 
58.56 | 43.1 | 135.8 | 55.89 | 42.9 | 180.1 | 65.67 | 42.9) 153.7 | 60.42 | 43.7 | 188.4 / 6 9 7 57.05 | 41.2 138. 4 
41.4) fle jonuary...--.-| 59.21] 43.1 | 137.4 | 55.59] 42.6 | 130.5 | 65.30] 42.4 | 155.7] 58.28 | 42.6] 136.9] 62.74 | 42.4 | 147.6! 57.€2] 41.6] 198.6 
38.9 February.....| 59.85 | 43.1 | 139.4 | 55.68 | 42.4 | 131.2 | 64.11 | 41.6 | 155.4 | 57.69] 41.8 | 138.2 | 62.22 | 42.2 | 147.5 | 62.55) 38.1] 137.8 
40. ] March........| 61.40 | 44.0 | 140.6 | 54.62 42.0 | 130.1 | 65.30 | 42.2 | 156.1 | 55.77) 40.8 | 137.2] 62.97 | 42.4 | 148.3 | 56.01 | 40.0] 139.4 
inery, e: Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
lectrica) 

Total: Transporta- c lectri a Aircraft and parts, bipbuildi a 
tion equipment, Locomotives ars, electric- an excluding aircraft | Aircraft engines Shipbuilding an 
except automobiles steam-railroad engines boat building 

l Cente Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

; Average....... $30.51 | 38.9 78.5 |$28.338 | 36.7 77.1 |$26.71 | 36.0) 74.1 |$30.34 | 41.5] 74.5 |$36.68 | 44.1 83. 5 |$31. 91 38.0 83. 5 

q : January....... 35.69 | 43.1 | 82.8 | 34.79 42.8 81.4 | 20.57 | 38.5) 76.8 | 34.13 | 44.7) 77.6) 42.16 | 47.2] 89.2) 37.69) 42.0 89.3 

, 5 54.25 | 39.8 | 186.2 | 51.68 | 37.4 | 188.4 | 53.67) 40.8 | 131.5 | 63.22] 39.8 | 133.8 | 63.02) 39.4 | 134.4) 56.50) 30.9] 141.8 
41.5 | I ay See 64.29 | 39.8 | 136.3 | 52.20; 37.2 | 140.2 | 53.51 | 40.9] 131.0 | 52.54 | 89.6 | 132.6; 53.77] 39.7 | 135.3 | 56.97 | 39.9/ 142.6 
41.5) i icumbinaipen 55.31 | 40.2 | 137.6 | 50.09 | 40.2 | 146.9) 54.80) 41.4 | 132.3 | 62.42] 30.5 | 132.8) 54.77 | 30.6 | 138.3 | 57.01 40.4 143.3 
41.4) i a 65.69 | 40.1 | 138.7! 69.10; 40.0 | 147.8 | 55.76) 41.1 | 135.6 | 52.68 | 30.2 | 134.1 | 55.44) 38.8) 142.8 | 67.70) 40.7 142.1 
41.3) | ied 56.02 | 40.1 | 130.5 | 50.26 | 39.7 | 149.4 | 56.83 |) 41.7 | 136.4 | 654.48 | 39.7 | 137.2) 56.19 | 39.2 143.5 | 56.77 | 39.9 142.1 
40.9) | August........ 55.75 | 39.6 | 140.6 | 61.75 | 40.6 | 152.2 | 51.89 | 388.6 | 134.3 | 55.30 | 40.0 | 188.1 | 56.58 | 89.2) 144.3 | 66.03 | 39.3) 1447 
40.5 | | September.....| 56.54 | 39.7 | 142.4 | 64.69) 41.3 | 156.7 | 55.03 | 389.9 | 137.8 | 54.44 39.3 | 138.6 | 58.43 | 40.0 | 146.0 | 57.71 39.5 146.2 
41.1 | 19M 6October......- 58.07 | 40.4 | 143.7 | 62.32 | 40.6 | 153.4 | 58.00 | 41.4 | 140.4 | 56.01 40.2 | 139.5 | 69.19 | 40.5) 146.1 | 59.21 39.8 149.0 
41.3) 1 November....| 56.42 | 38.6 | 146.2 | 61.64 | 39.8 | 154.9 | 57.61 40.4 | 142.5 | 65.48 | 30.3 | 141.3 57.52 | 30.4 | 146.1 | 55.20| 36.1 152. 9 
Hy | I December..... 59.79 | 40.8 | 146.5 | 63.63 | 40.7 | 156.5 | 59.84 41.4 | 144.7 | 57.12) 40.6 140.6 | 60.39) 41.2 | 146.5 | 61.74 | 40.5 152. 6 

-41 ) 

January.......| 59.56 | 40.3 | 147.9 | 62.34 | 40.1 | 155.3 | 68.51 | 40.7 | 143.9 | 55.53 | 39.4 | 140.8 | 59.30/ 40.6 | 146.1 | 64.05 | 40.9| 156.7 
1.8] 4 February __._. 58.49 | 39.4 | 148.3 | 61.01 | 39.2 | 155.5 | 58.02] 40.2 | 144.2/ 56.13 | 39.9] 140.6 | 58.29| 40.1 | 145.2 | 61.45 | 38.5 | 158.5 
a { March........ 59.20 | 40.2 | 147.2 | 63.63 | 40.2 | 158.3 | 68.90 | 40.9 | 143.9 | 56.28 | 40.1 | 140.9 | 59.53 40.6 | 146.7 | 62.07 | 40.0] 154.3 

.6 

Transportation 
equipment, except Nonferrous metals and their products 
automobiles—Con. 

tool aces Automobiles Alteyta ana 
tes Total: Nonferrous | Smelting and refin- STG; Gad see 

| —_:----m metals and their| ing, primary, of i. # Clocks and watches 

‘ products nonferrous metals except aluminum 
9) 2 
0 | ' Cents Cents Cents Centa Cents Cents 

| EE PE SS See $32.91 | 35.4 92.9 |$26.74| 389) 68.7 ($26.67) 38.2) 69.9 |$28.77| 39.6 72.9 |$22. 27 37.9 58.7 
3] a i, ESE AR eRe 37.69 | 38.9; 96.9 | 30.47; 41.4] 73.6) 20.21) 387) 785) 35.06) 44.0} 81.8 | 23.90) 38.9 61.4 
3 age Moreh... $52.43 | 41.4 | 126.7 | 55.45 | 39.7 | 139.6 | 50.26 | 41.0 | 122.6 | 50.66 | 40.9 | 123.9 | 63.68 | 41.2 | 130.2) 44.83) 40.7] 110.1 
2] iitiecsee 62.386 | 41.3 | 126.9 | 54.14} 88.5 | 140.6) 80.30 | 40.8 | 123.4 51.05 | 40.8 | 125.2 | 53.45 | 40.9 | 130.5 44.71 40.4 110.8 
9| Mm SS 54.60 | 41.8 | 180.7 | 65.96 | 88.3 | 146.3) 51.15 | 40.6 | 126.0 | 52.87 41.4 | 127.8 | 53.01 | 39.8 | 133.0 | 45.07) 40.1 112.4 
2| aa Jume..........| 65.82 | 41.4) 184.1) 87.48 | 38.7 | 148.5 | 62.06 | 40.5 | 128.6 | 64.20; 41.6) 130.3 | 56.10 | 39.7 | 137.9 | 45.82 / 40.0) 114.5 
1c 0 SE EE BEE SRB SRR 
|| SEP Geptember__--| 58.94 | 41.0 | 136.6 | 50.85 | 30.2) 151.5 | 52.62 | 40.2| 130.9] 65.82) 41.2 | 135.5 | 64.37] 38.9] 130.6 / 46.87) 404] 116.0 

October....... 68.04 | 42.5) 138.8 | 60.30; 39.5 | 152.6 | 53.59) 40.8 | 131.2 | 54.89 | 40.9 | 134.2 | 55.19 | 30.4] 140.1 | 47.54 | 40.8 116.7 
ot ws November....| 58.94 | 42.0 | 140.4 | 61.30 | 30.8 | 154.0 | 54.27| 41.1 | 132.0 | 55.69] 41.2 | 135.1 | 55.93) 39.7 | 141.0 | 48.64 | 41.4) 117.5 

‘. December... 58.96 | 42.3 | 130.3 | 64.64) 41.4 | 156.3 | 55.53) 41.8 | 132.7 | 55.44] 41.2 | 134.6 | 57.26) 40.5 | 141.2 | 48.60) 41.9/| 116.4 

® January....... 55.33 | 40.3 | 137.3 | 60.96 | 39.6 | 153.8 | 55.06] 41.2) 133.6 | 55.88 | 41.1 | 136.0 | 57.30 | 40.4 | 141.8 | 47.63 | 40.2 118. 5 
February tions 55.65 | 39.8 | 140.0 | 59.01 38.1 | 154.9 | 55.07 41.2 | 133.8 | 55. 58 41.0 | 135.7 | 57.73 40.6 | 142.2 | 48. 59 41.0 118. 6 
March......_. 55. 84 40.5 | 138.1 | 59. 56 38.7 | 153.7 | 55.24 41.1 | 134.4 | 55.34 40.5 | 136.4 | 58. 25 40.8 | 142.9 49.15 41.1 119. 6 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued Lumber and timber basic Produ, 
| Jewelry (precious . 
Silverware and plated Aluminum manu- | Total: Lumber and 8 
| metals) and jewel- Lighting equipment Sawmills ang 
; ware actures tim ber basic products | . 
Year and month | ers’ findings | Ceeing cams, 
| Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. A vg. hriy. | wkly. ANE briy. | wkly. Avg. briy. | wkly. — hriy. | wkly. Avg. briy. | wkly. Avg. | 4 
| earn- | ¥™*Y-| earn- | earn- hours | earn: | earn- wkly.| earn- | earn- | ¥™!¥-| earn- | earn- | ¥™!¥-| earn: | earn. | ¥tly.| & 
ings hours ings | ings Ours | ‘ings | ings hours ings | ings hours ings | ings hours ings | ings | bours x“ 
| Cente Cents Cents Centa Cents 6 
1939: A Verage....... $26, 30.4 66.0 |$26.08 | 40.7 64.3 |$25.73 | 37.1 69.3 |$27. 49 89.3 | 60.9 ($19.06 | 39.0) 48.9 |$18.29 88.4 
1941: Jamuary....... | 26.43 | 39.1 | 66.4) 27.37 41.4] 66.6) 28.19; 39.3] 71.7 | 32.86 | 42.0 | 78.2] 20.27/ 38.9] 62.1 | 19.89 38.4 
1947: March........| 48.47 41.7 | 116.7 | 58.365 45.7 | 127.8 | 47.59 | 39.4] 120.9 | 48.71 40.1 | 121.3 | 40.31 41.0} 98.3 | 39.12) 4% 
ope ~-«--| $7.09 41.0 | 115.9 | 58.01 45.6 | 127.5 | 47.63 39.2 | 121.6 | 48.65 | 39.7 | 122.1 | 41.01 41.4 99.0 | 39.81) 4.9 
iidcadembens 47.52 | 40.5 118.0 | 58.50 45.8 | 127.8 | 30.87 | 39.6 | 128.2 | 48.52 | 39.2 | 124.2 | 43.06 | 42.0 102.5) 41.95 41.7) | 
RSET Re: 47.34 40.7 | 117.6 | 58.97 | 45.7 | 120.2 | 60.44 38.7 | 180.5 | 49.20 | 39.0 | 126.7 | 45.04) 42.8 | 105.8 | 44,14 42.5) ¥ 
) | RPL 44.44 | 39.0 | 124.7 | 08.72) 45.3 | 180.0 | 47.74) 36.7 | 180.2 | 48.86) 38.4 | 127.2 | 43.57 | 42.2 | 103.3 | 42.86) 42) r 
Pp ae 44. 40 39.8 | 117.2 | 57.20 44.1 | 129.9 | 48.78 37.4 | 180.5 | 49.34 38.9 | 126.3 | 45.32 43.3 | 104.8 | 45.05) 43.1) | 
Septem ber..... 5. 32 42.0 | 120.4 | 0.98 46.1 | 132.1 | 50.02 38.4 | 130.4 | 49.74 38.6 | 128.7 | 45. 41 42.8 | 106.2 | 44.58 | 425) , 
October .......' 52.97 43.6 | 122.2 | 61.31 46.4 | 132.1 | 51.73 39.3 | 131.7 | 52.02 | 39.7 | 130.0 | 45.23 | 42.6 106.3 | 44.09/ 429 } 
November....| 53. 30 42.7 | 125.6 | 61.66 45.9 | 134.4 | 52.51 40.0 | 131.4 | 52.15 39.8 | 130.9 | 44. 30 42.2 | 107.4 | 44.27/ 41.9) x 
December.....| 55. 53 44.4 | 125.4 | 63.80 47.2 | 135.3 | 64.11 40.5 133.6 | 52. 86 40.1 | 132.0 | 45. 65 43.2 | 105.6 | 44.20] 428) ; 
1948: January 51. 69 | 41.9 | 123.7 | 62.54] 46.3] 135.4] 58.92] 30.8) 135.6 | 53.35 40.2 | 132.9 | 44.49 | 42.4] 105.0 | 42.94] 4 
February 52.98 | 42.6 | 124.9 | 62.52] 46.1 | 135.6 | 52.86 | 39.3 | 134.5 | 52.75) 39.6 | 133.0 | 45.01 41.7 | 108.0 | 43.41 | 4) 
March $2.17 | 42.2 | 124.4 | 63.81 | 46.5 | 137.4 | 52.81 | 39.1 | 136.0 | 52.05 | 39.4 | 132.2 | 45.29 | 42.3 | 107.0 | 43.83 | 4 
| | | | } | 
Lumber and ttm ber Stone, elay, ang 
| basie products—Con. Furniture and finisbed lumber products glass produe, 
| 
| > > a a ———...<. 
Total: Furniture 
Planing and ; Caskets and other Total: Stone, cl 
P | plywood mills te lum Furniture morticians’ goods Wood preserving and glass produc 
> 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Ce 
1039; A Verage...... $22.17 41.1 54.0 |$19.95 | 38.5 61.8 |$20. 51 eal IE acl Ene aed gE AB 4 $23.94 | 37.6 
1041; January.......| 22. 51 GSi GiGi aR] Bet BRST M1 GRO GAD face cicclenccde-feccoccs lecscec/-~.-..- ecseoqunenen | 2.4 
1047: Mareb........| 46.10 42.8 | 105.4 | 43.00 41.7 | 103.1 | 44.33 41.8 | 105.9 |$45, 67 42.3 | 107.7 |$38.90 | 40.8 | 95.3 | 46.38 | 40.5) y 
AR 45. 90 43.3 | 105.9 | 42.87 41.5 | 103.2 | 43.99 | 41.4 | 10@.4 | 45.49 | 42.1 | 107.7 | 39.78 41.4 96.0 | 46.49 | 40.5) 1} 
re 47. 65 43.5 | 100.7 | 43.45 41.5 | 104.6 | 44.21 41.2 | 107.4 | 46.88 42.2 | 110.8 | 41. 66 43.0 96.9 | 47.24 40.3) i 
p ES OE 48.84 44.1 | 110.7 | 44.24 41.7 | 106.1 | 45,04 41.6 | 108.5 | 46.99 42.2 | 111.1 | 41.14 41.8 08.4 | 48.54) 40.8) i 
July...........| 46.68 | 42.6 | 100.3 | 43.51 | 41.1 | 105.8 | 44.12 40.0 107.9 | 44.32 | 40.2 | 110.3) 41.05 | 41.6 97.8 | 48.00) 40.1) 1 
p GS 48. 89 44.2 | 110.7 | 44.09 41.2 | 107.0 | 44.58 41.0 | 108.9 | 45.69 40.6 | 112.2 | 42.10 42.0 | 100.1 | 49.06 40.6) 1% 
September.....| 48. 04 43.8 | 111.8 | 45.38 41.5 | 109.3 | 46,24 41.4 | 111.7 | 47.06 41.6 | 112.8 | 42.41 42.2 | 100.5 | 49.57 | 40.4) | 
October....... | 80.12 | 44.3 | 113.2 | 46.53 42.1 | 110.5 | 47.76 | 42.3 | 113.0 | 47.00 | 41.1 | 113.9 | 42.19} 41.5] 101.7) 50.38 | 40.8! | 
November_...| 49. 60 43.2 | 114.7 | 46.32 41.8 | 110.8 | 48.07} 42.3 | 113.7 | 47.35 40.9 | 115.0 | 39.98 39.7 | 100.7 | 50. 47 40.5) 1 
Decem ber..... | $1.61 44.8 | 115.1 | 47.72 42.7 | 111.7 | 49.10 42.9 | 114.5 | 49.01 42.2 | 115.7 | 40.80 39.8 | 101.7 | 51.00 | 41.0) 12 
1948: January 50.67 | 43.9) 115.2 | 47.02 41.9 | 112.2 | 48. 54 42.2 | 115.1 | 48. 52 41.8 | 115.7 | 39.71 39.2 | 101.4 0.10 ‘ 
February 51.31 | 43.8 | 117.1 | 46.70) 41.4 | 112.7 | 48.38) 41.9] 115.5 | 48.85] 41.8 | 115.5 | 36.95 | 35.8 | 103.1 | 50.00 | 39 
March | $1.06! 43.8 | 116.6 | 47.02 | 41.7 | 112.7 | 48.44] 41.9 | 115.7 | 49.01 | 42.3 | 114.0 | 40.09 | 39.1 | 102.5 151.48) 4 
j | | i | 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
Glass products made Brick, tile, and Pottery and - 
Glass and glassware | from purchased glass Cement terra cotta related products Gypsun 
Cente Cents Cents Cents Cents Ce 
1089: Average. .-|$25. 32 35.2 ly a ee ..----|/$26.67 | 38.2 69.9 [$20.55 37.8 54.3 |$22. 74 37.2 EE ae 
ee CUE cccccncl DL | GET) Biel Rameiietladtiecnsldenscns 26.82 | 37.9 | 70.9 21.74] 36.9] 68.7 /| 22.92) 36.4/| 63.5 |......- - 
1947: March........ 48.45 | 39.6 | 122.6 |$40.75 | 41.1 99.1 | 45.12 | 41.6} 108.5) 42.78 40.1 | 106.3 | 44.26 | 38.3 | 115.7 |$51.95 | 46.3 12 
—-- ial 48.88 | 39.7 | 123.2 | 40.69 40.6 | 100.2 | 45.82 42.1 | 108.9 | 42.58 | 39.7 | 106.2 | 44.42 | 38.9 | 115.2 | 80.45 | 45.2 I 
Tencccesned 48.66 | 39.3 | 123.9 | 41.04 40.8 | 102.8 | 44.46 | 39.3 | 113.2 | 45.77 | 40.6 112.3 | 45.45 | 38.9 | 117.1 | 52.05 | 45.8 Il 
mcesdiiedal 5. 42 40.0 | 126.4 | 42.93 40.8 | 105.3 | 51. 58 42.7 | 120.8 | 45.66 41.0 | 110.9 | 45.78 38.7 | 118.6 | 62.55 | 45.3 | lit 
TE Ae 40.34 38.6 | 128.1 | 40.87 | 39.6 | 103.1 | 51.72 | 41.9 | 123.8 | 45.25 | 40.5 | 111.3 | 44.86 | 37.9) 119.2] 54.91 46.1) i 
August ........ .40 | 30.5 | 128.0 | 4), 88 40.2 | 104.2 | 52.93 42.5 | 124.4 | 46.06} 40.9 | 1121 | 46.48 | 38.8 | 120.1 | 55.30) 45.7) a 
September.....| 51.57 | 39.2 | 131.7 | 42.91 40.1 | 107.1 | 52.468 41.8 | 126.1 | 46.51 40.9 | 113.3 | 46.14 | 385 | 120.7) 54.48 45.0 Ww 
October ....... 62.27 | 39.4) 132.8 | 44.41 41.1 | 108.1 | 62.32 | 42.0 | 124.5 | 47.37 41.3) 114.3 | 48.18 | 39.6 | 122.1 | 56.70] 45.9 a 
November....| 53. 05 39.2 | 135.4 | 43.87 40.4 | 108.5 | 52.19 | 41.9 | 124.5 | 46.81 40.5 | 114.8 | 48.25 | 39.4 | 122.7 | 56.35 | 45.3) 12 
December..... 53. 07 30.5 | 134.4 | 46.16 42.3 | 109.2 | 51.94 42.0 | 123.7 | 47.46) 41.2) 114 48. 55 39.2 | 123.8 | 56.53 | 45.6 2 
1948: January 52. 49 38.0 | 138.3 | 44.48 41.1 | 108.3 | 561.21 41.4 | 123.7 | 46.7 40.5 | 115.0 | 47.32 38.2 | 123.4 | 55. 94 45.3 
February 53. 00 38.8 | 136.8 | 44.18 40.0 | 110.5 | 51.07 41.7 | 122.6 | 45. 52 38.9 | 116.3 | 46.98 38.5 | 123.0 | 54. 58 44 
March 54. 42 40.0 | 136.2 | 43. 96 40.5 | 108.5 | 52.22 42.4 | 123.1 | 47.54 40.5 | 116.6 | 48.17 39.4 | 123.3 | 55.71 45.0 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4p C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries —Con. 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 























































































































































































































sle Drodues, Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued See preter ent other fiber 
Sawmills ang Total: Textile-mi!! —— 
REINg cams, Lime mee yo Abrasives Asbestos products roducts and other ame Ss 
sr and month ber manufactures adh ' 
| Avg. | 4 Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. , Ave. 
wkly,| & wkly. ag brly. | wkly. Ass- hrly. | wkly. ANE hrly. | wkly. ANR- hrly. | wkly. ASB briy. | wkly. Avg. hrly. 
bours | ¢ earn- | Pours | earn: | earn- | 7.7, | earn- | earn- | P09, | earn- | earn- | 70.7; | earn: | earn- hours | earn- | earn- | 7).¥: | earn 
a Te ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "@8F* | ings 
ga. |" Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cente 
28.4 pGicased] m0oses|<cccces|<cceree RR Og EO) See Pee ee $24.43 | 39.0] 627 |$16.84 | 36.6) 46.0 |$14.26 | 36.7 38. 9 
; 8 2S MR Bl PSI. © 3 OER fans Mhekee Meus 27.26 | 41.38 | 66.0/ 18.01 | 36.9; 48.8 | 15.60] 87.2] 41.9 
40.6 
40.9 Marohb...-----/$45.70 | 46.2] 98.6 | 45.30) 42.0 | 107.5 |$50.63 | 40.4 | 125.4 | 53.03 | 43.8 | 121.0 | 41.01 40.0 | 102.4 | 39.22) 40.1 97.9 
41.7) | TT 46. 53 46.6 | 99.4 | 45.61 42.1 | 107.9 | 49.72 | 39.7 | 125.3 | 62.46) 42.8) 122.5 | 40.12 | 30.1 | 102.7 | 38.53 | 39.3 98, 1 
42.5 May...------- 47.18 46.2 | 101.7 | 46.67 | 42.9) 108.5 | 50.10 | 39.6 126.4) 62.58 | 42.6 | 123.5 | 39.89 | 3889} 102.5 | 37.7: 88.8 07.4 
42.1 | } pS 48.45 | 46.0 | 104.5 | 46.07 | 42.2) 108.5 | 48.66) 39.1 | 124.4 | 54.21 42.9 | 126.4 | 39.54 | 38.6) 102.4 | 37.10 | 38.3 97.0 
43.1! 3 ps 47.23 | 44.9 | 104.2 | 45.48 | 42.1 | 107.9 | 50.00 | 89.8 | 127.3 | 64.90 | 43.3 | 126.8 | 89.48 | 38.4 | 102.8 | 37. 21 38.3 97.3 
5\- August ....---- 48.90 | 44.8 | 106.9 | 46.61 | 41.4 | 112.6 | 51.26] 39.2] 130.6] 53.53 | 42.2 | 127.7] 30.44] 382! 103.2] 37.50| 384] 97.7 
42.2) | September... -- 49. 23 45.0 | 108.1 | 47.66 | 42.2 | 112.7 | 54.67 | 40.3 | 135.6 | 52.30 | 41.8 | 126.6 | 41.39 | 30.5 | 104.8 | 38.55 | 30,2 98. 6 
41.9) y October. . ----- | 51.96 46.1 | 108.5 | 48.60 | 42.5 | 114.3 | 54.30] 40.4 | 134.5 | 52.97 | 41.3 | 127.3 | 41.94 39.7 105.5 | 30.22 | 39.6 99. 1 
42.8 November....| 50.33 | 45.8 | 108.9 | 46.27 40.2 | 115.2 | 55.68 40.7 | 137.0 | 54.05 41.9 | 129.2 | 43.73 | 40.1 | 109.0 | 42.47 40.4 105, 1 
December. -- - 50. 48 46.4 | 108.5 | 48.68 41.9 | 116.0 | 60.68 44.0 137.3 53.85 | 41.8 | 128.9 | 45.15 | 41.0 110.0 | 43.64] 41.1] 106.1 
42 | | 
i January...---- | 49.10 44.2 109.4 | 46.89 40.6 | 115.3 | 58.07 44.4 | 133.1 | 54.63 | 42.1 | 129.3 | 45.19 40.5 | 111.5 | 43.81 | 40.7) 107.7 
42 February - - - -- 48.26 | 44.8 | 108.7 | 46.23 | 40.4 | 114.6 | 58.38 | 42.6 | 137.2 | 54.31 | 41.2 | 130.7 | 45.77 | 40.2 | 113.8 | 43.43 | 40.1 | 108.3 
March 50.58 | 46.9 | 109.5 | 47.57 | 40.9 | 116.2 | 60.62 | 42.6 142.4 | 54.49 41.7 | 130.3 | 46.32 | 40.6 | 114.0 | 43.98 | 40.7 | 108.1 
fees on Textile-mil! products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
— | i 
‘ ome ent Weemnees worsted 
tone, ¢| and rayon manufactures, ex- , | Knitted outerwear 
Ss produe Cotton smallwares goods cept dyeing and Hosiery Knitted cloth? and knitted gloves 
finishing 
0 | : | | i: 
areal Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cente 
374 ; Average....... $18. 22 39.0 47.4 ($15.78 36.5'| 42.9 |$19. 21 36.4 52.8 |$18. 98 35.6 53.6 ($18.15 38.4 46.8 |$17.14 37.0 46.1 
: January ......- 19.74 39.3 50.3 | 16.8 35.7 46.1 | 21.78 | 37.9 57.6 | 18. 61 33.8 55.0 | 19.90 37.9 60.3 | 17.65 35. 8 48.9 
0.5) I March........| 40.69} 404) 100.8 | 41.0 | 41.5 | 101.2] 46.28} 40.1 | 115.5 | 38.41 | 37.8] 101.6 | 41.00| 91.6] 98.6/36.75| 38.5] 04.7 
o3| 0 ~  — 39.68 | 30.5 | 101.7 | 40.80] 40.2/ 101.6 | 45.26| 20.1 | 115.9 | 36.35| 35.9] 1¢1.0| 39.49/ 39.9] 989/35.68| 37.3] 06.2 
0.4 ~ | 39. 60 39.1 | 101.4 | 41.73 41.0 | 101.9 | 45.28 39.2 | 115.8 | 36.42 35.9 | 101.4 | 40.06 40.3 OR. § 5. 51 7.6 93.9 
1 - \ 88. 85 38.5 | 101.0 | 40.97 40.3 | 101.7 | 45.75 39.4 | 116.0 | 35.39 35.2 | 100.5 | 40.32 40.3 08,2 | 36.11 87.0 94.1 
0.6 - ) | 29. 68 39.1 | 101.6 | 41.17 40.3 | 102.3 | 45.33 39.1 | 116.0 | 36.37 35.3 | 108.0 | 40.91 40.8 99.1 | 34.51 36.8 92.6 
0. 4 oa SS 38. 58 38.2 | 100.9 | 41. 65 40.0 | 104.3 | 42. 28 36.6 | 115.6 | 38.08 96.8 | 103.4 | 41.11 40.7 | 100.1 | 35,42 37.6 92, 6 
0.8 | on September ___-- 40. 67 39.7 | 102.4 | 43.23 40.9 | 105.7 | 44.99 40.2 | 114.9 | 39.48 37.7 | 104.9 | 41.71 40.5 | 102.7 | 36. 86 37.5 G5. 1 
5) } October... . .. 40.49 | 39.1 | 103.5 | 43.57 | 41.0 | 106.2/ 46.70| 39.7/ 117.8! 41.00 | 383 106.9/ 4221 | 41.1 | 102.1 | 38.01] 388] 96.9 
1.0 . November... _' 40.13 | 38.7 | 108.6 | 44.84 41.2 | 108.8 | 46.95 39.6 | 118.8 | 42.11 | 38.7 | 108.7 | 42.53 40.8 | 103.5 | 38.30 38.7 | 98.0 
=i December... .. 42.35 | 40.5 | 104.5 | 46.48 | 42.3 / 110.0) 49.12) 41.2 | 119.2 | 42.95 | 39.1 | 109.8 | 44.18 | 41.9 | 104.5 | 38.02 | 38.5 | 97.8 
} | | j | } | | | | 
; January....... 43.15 | 40.3 | 107.1 | 47.55 41.9 | 113.7 | 48.79 40.8 | 119.5 | 41.76 | 37.9 | 110.3 | 44. 65 42.1 | 106.2 | 37.94 | 37.7' 90.2 
; February - - ..-| 43. 23 40.4 | 107.2 | 47.92 | 41.8 | 114.7 | 52.82 | 40.8 | 130.3 | 41.61 37.6 | 111.0 | 45. 23 | 41.9 | 107.9 | 39.12 | 388 99.7 
Matem........ 43.31 | 40.2 | 108.0 | 48.53 | 42.2 | 115.1 | 53.36 | 40.8 | 131.7 | 42.70 | 38.6 | 111.4 | 45.84] 41.9 | 109.4 | 30.08 | 38.6 09. 7 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Contiuued 
sum Dyeing and finishing | 
Knitted underwear textiles, including |Carpets and rugs,wool Hats, fur-felt Jute goods, except felts?) Cordage and twine 
—— woolen and worsted | 
& | j j 
ove Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
; Average....... $15.05 | 36.9 | 41.0 |$20.82 | 38.6) 653.5 |$23.25| 36.1 64.4 |$22.73 | 32.2 | 70.7 |.....-.- SS eR See ee Se uae 
s\n : January....._. 16.06 | 36.9 | 44.6 21.65 | 39.3 Sok & FM 8 Bee Ae Ss OM A. Sl eee eee Jewcccccloccencclocccces 
2; i ‘Mareh_......_. 34.86 | 38.7) 89.9) 46.12) 42.6) 108.3 | 47.12 | 40.8 / 115.8 | 49.22) 38.0 | 120.7 '$41.57 | 43.2) 97.9 ‘$40. 00 40.6 98.4 
8; i May a 34.22; 38.3) 80.1 | 45.95) 41.3 | 111.4 | 47.69 | 40.4 | 118.1 | 47.28) 36.3 | 130.0) 40.98) 42.7) 97.7 | 40.23 | 40.5 99.2 
3; NG May.......... 35.18 | 30.0| 90.4 | 45.62) 41.1 | 110.8 | 48.30 | 41.2 117.5 | 46.81 86.4 | 128.9 | 42.12 | 43.4) 98.5 | 39.11 39. 2 99. 6 
1 lit SDT 34.85 | 38.8) 90.1 | 46.13 | 41.6) 110.9 | 49.02 | 41.3 118.8 | 48.88 387.6 | 131.1 | 41.13 | 43.0) 97.4 | 38.26 37.9 101, 2 
ae. ¢. Seana 34.65 | 38.4 | 90.2 | 44.37/ 40.1 | 110.4 | 49.80 | 40.6 | 122.8 | 47.47 | 36.5 | 130.2) 37.92) 41.0 | 941 | 3871 | 38.2) 101.4 
0; & Angust_....._. 34.60 | 38.2] 90.4 | 45.31 | 40.5 | 111.6 | 47.43 | 39.4 | 120.6 | 45.67 | 34.7 | 131.2 | 26.40| 41.0) 90.8 | 30.10] 38.6) 101.4 
9; September.....| 36.30 | 390.5 91.8 | 47.89 | 41.9 | 114.2 | 52.38 41.0 | 127.9 | 47.44 | 35.9 | 133.4 | 37.51 41.4 | 90.6 40.00 | 38.8 103. 0 
3 October... .. 36.50 | 39.3) 93.0 | 47.16) 41.5 | 113.6 | 53.53 | 41.4 | 120.5 | 48.33 | 37.0 | 131.1 | 87.27] 41.1 | 90.6) 41.70} 40.1) 104.1 
6 H November. ___| 37. 41 39.5 | 94.7 | 48.16; 41.2 | 116.7 | 53.99; 41.6 | 130.1 | 47.10 | 36.2 | 130.3 | 37.60 | 415) 90.6 42.55 | 40.4 105, 3 
December... .. | 88.17 | 40.2) 95.1 | 50.25 | 42.7 117.5 | 54.91 42.2 | 130.6 51.62 | 39.1 | 132.1 | 38.21 41.2 | 92.7 | 44.13 41.3 106, 8 
1 Sa January... 37.77 | 30.4 | 95.0) 51.04) 42.3 | 120.4 | 55.23) 41.9 | 132.2) 60.17| 37.8 | 182.8 | 41.75 | 40.8 | 102.4 | 44.63) 41.3 1081 
U . February. __. 7.77 | 38.9 | 96.9 | 51.45 42.1 | 122.1 | 55.35 | 42.0 | 131.9 | 51.79 38.7 | 132.8 | 42.28 40.1 | 105.3 | 44.44 40.8 109.1 
March. 38.90 | 39.5} 98.3 | 51.28 | 42.3 | 121.9 | 55.79) 42.1 | 132.7 | 50.36 | 37.2 | 134.8 | 42.44 | 40.0 | 106.0 | 43.73 | 40.6 | 108.1 





see footnotes at end of table. 
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32 pe RRS 5SRaRe i} SRBSSSELRS RAF FE BRASVSE2S 
<3 sdesessses i| géaadeasus sss é sugdsseses 
Ps SRERERE SHE BE | €i] sadgzsgede sss E Sassccsase 
= | Eee ieaseazaee §@¢| if suedddadas aoe ss ddaddseess 
. bees BSASSSS2sK 3 548 {| SSRBIEBRSS zaR i Snassessas 
<3 dddddakaas S| a i] gduesiddds dee & gidadddadd 
Ce -. 2 Croecawnanm : (| emnacnovan own enoowancae 
: <5 pegs Sedcssdsss j : (| tiaddedses dog : gesscceses 
a] Ey | SSE | aa aaaaasaaae dc | 2] Sf | || aaaaaataze Fa | 3 | ie wamaciaae 
nel Ts Ee 7 : 
as | pe 8252258888 S F i} RSSRSRSZRR Soe SSERSRATES 
i 3 esas Sddddddddd axe | 8 ; i{ @RRRANdddd des ; : sundddssss 
; PRES Ssddgcuds sae i e | &ii ddddddseed des | 2 es gesdddedss 
wT SLSQNHSC@@On Grr ,- I WACNOOErONRS wt £8 tO Bs et wt CR OD CN OD 
5 cr E38 BESSSESESS SE5 5 i] SS8SSSE685 S85 : 35 ansddsedae 
F | =P 2 SSsrtezresee sac rt o raw - as 
Pe =s5 SAR BSES <== = 1} SRASTSREES SSR SBSSSSS=F8HR 
i a | oe98 dudddaddds 223 E ii didddsasdd sax Ef punaadsads 
a Ege | Ge dgedeeesie <2: | saanaesicd 222 Preeeee 
Ye eo 
2 o> SHNNDHKDAO~ Cow WOOO AOMAIOS oor TrrerTooronm 
33 be BEGESSSEE8 SEs i iidddsdded ees dsssseise 
2 a 2 
gz Bees S3SSnSSka5 =S8 RSESSSERTE +Sh PRT ESET ED 
= <* SSSSSRSISs tes gl sisdddedss dec SSSsccsddg 
BS | FEge gSseuuigcs eee Z| Gee sasgazgegs ste | | 3 dsdddgeess 
g o> wMOROONSCOC= Orr 33 “Oo FET OORMEOSO CoH 33 CO I A Oo 
<E ESE SSSSSESS8E ESS i BS S8eensedds eae Ay Shasaeesees 
$22 | ose RR SSRESSZESE eRz z 2% 82 Sz $3 HSSSRase 
ss | #2és SRESSTESS Es S& R2R8SRRke2 BS 3 asssaaee 
: aE g* S88eeeneaa sss ° gS saeeeeeee8 cs e* gaaeese 3 
Z PE GLELL PELE! PE PiEieddebi if! PeGigiid! 
g ReRREEEDS $05 mnt ‘oo GE iit ip ise Gs: ttidl pigs 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Ly IEW, JUNE 1948 C: BARNINGS AND HOURS set Le 
€s '\_(@ epg C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 
en's ob . Slaughtering and Condensed and 
elsewhere Total: Food meat packing evaporated milk Ice cream Flour 
d var and month 
Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. 
A A — = brly. whip. Avg. brly. | wkly. whiy. ANE. brly. whly. Ave. briy. | wkly. ANB. hbrly. 
whe Hong | earn: | earn- | W*!Y-| earn: | earn- earn- | *IY-| earn- | earn- | W*'3-| earn- | earn- | ¥™'Y-| earn- 
bean. ings | ings ings | ings ings | °° ings | ings ings | ings ings 
— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average 40.3 | 60.7 |$27.85 | 40.6| 68.6 [$22.60 | 46.7 |) et oe ~- on a-/$20.24 | 46.2} 62.6 $25.80) 42.3) 60.5 
| HH january 39.0} 63.3 | 26.84 | 30.3] 681 | 2284) 44.6) 60.9). }ol | 20.41 | 44.2| 65.3 | 25.27| 41.0] 60.8 
» Mareh....----- 42.3 | 108.8 | 49.87 | 41.9) 119.1 | 43.00} 45.5) 93.5 |$47.04 46.2 | 101.9 | 47. 45.7 | 100.8 | 58.77 | 49.3 109. 3 
36.) it jv a 42.1 | 109.7 | 60.22 | 41.8 | 120.4 | 43.47 | 46.8) 93.2 | 48.16 | 46.8 103.0 47.32 | 46.0) 100.2 | 52.44! 47.5 110.5 
34.4 | Bccececess 43.0 | 111.0 | 53.37 | 44.0 | 121.4 | 43.91 46.3 | 94.8 | 49.52 | 48.3 | 102.6 | 47.386 | 45.8 | 100.9 | 51.82) 47.8 108, 5 
34.6 | | June.-- 43.2 | 111.9 | 54.40 | 44.5 | 122.2 | 45.60 47.4) 95.9 | 50.57 48.7 | 103.9 | 48.81 46.7 | 102.1 | 55. 55 49.8 111.8 
35.0) }  ~ 43.2 | 112.1 | 56.82 | 44.5 | 128.2 | 44.75 47.0 | 95.5 | 50.18 | 48.1 | 104.4 | 49.62 | 46.7 | 103.4 | 57.71 50. 5 114.5 
4.8) | ‘August 43.4 | 114.0 | 64.383 | 43.0 | 126.7 | 46.20] 47.7 | 96.4 | 49.21 | 47.2] 104.2] 50.84] 46.9) 105.2 | 59.69] 60.1] 119.3 
34.6 it Septem ber__--- 43.4 | 112.9 | 55.31 43.4 | 127.6 | 45.65 47.4 06.1 | 49.66 46.9 | 105.9 | 50.12 45.7 | 105.9 | 59.91 49.9 120.1 
35.0 if October. ..---- 42.8 | 115.9 | 54.98 43.2 | 127.3 | 45.58 46.3 98.1 | 49.24 46.5 | 105.8 | 49.86 45.5 | 106.4 | 69.01 49.0 120.3 
35.8 | November - -.- 42.8 | 117.3 | 61.31 46.9 | 130.5 | 46.05 46.1 O¥.5 | 48. 54 45.7 | 106.2 | 49.40 | 44.3 | 107.2 | 50.15 48.6 121.8 
- | l December... .- 43.3 | 117. 61. 57 47.7 | 129.1 | 46.98 46.5 | 100.4 | 49.32 45.9 | 107.4 | 49.87 44.8 | 107.3 | 56.45 47.6 118.7 
t 
January....--- 42.0 | 117.7 | 57.12 44.8 | 127.5 | 45.92 45.9 99.5 | 50.20 45.5 | 110.3 | 50.50 45.3 | 107.9 | 54.43 46. 4 117.5 
BAO) | February - ---- 41.7 | 118.1 | 51.88 | 40.7 | 127.7 | 47.28 | 46.3 | 101.1 | 51.68 | 45.9 | 112.5 | 50.97| 44.9 | 109.5 | 54.56| 45.9] 118.9 
36. March.......- 41.6 | 118.7 | 56.03 | 43.3 | 130.3 | 45.52] 45.6] 90.7] 52.28) 46.4] 112.6) 51.44] 45.3 109.6 | 50.62] 43.7] 116.7 
Jt | 
Food—Continued 
——— bs 
Cereal preparations Baking ? Sugar refining, Sugar, beet Confectionery Beverages, non- 
cane alcoholic 
lle bags: 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
S St a ae $25.70 | 41.7] 62.1 |$23.91 37.6 $24.68 | 42.9) 658.5 |$18.64/ 388.1 49.2 |$24, 21 43.6 55.6 
A A AT A: 26.46) 41.1] 64.4 | 22.73 | 35.0 24.03 | 36.5 | 63.0) 19.19 | 37.6| 51.1 | 26.28/ 420/ 60.2 
mand te 7: March......... $50. 03 41.4 | 120.8 | 45.17 43.0 | 105.7 | 44.40 | 41.6 44.79 | 37.4 | 119.9 | 37.87 | 39.8) 95.1 | 41,25 42.0 07.4 
fy a .2% | 39.6 | 121.8 | 45.26 | 42.5 | 106.5 | 47.92 | 43.7 44. 46 38.6 | 115.1 | 37.60 | 38.9) 06.7 | 42.50; 43.1 98. 3 
8.2 TT lseniein .77 | 40.4 | 123.2 | 44.84] 42.5 | 105.6 | 44.35 | 41.3 43.79 | 38.9 | 112.5 | 38.77] 39.8] 97.6 | 43.10] 43.6] 908.5 
8. 6 RA .79 | 40.8 | 124.4 | 45.50 | 42.6 | 106.7 | 52.14) 45.6 47.38 | 40.8 | 116.2 | 39.34] 39.3] 100.4 | 44.48 | 44.2] 100.4 
7.0 ae 83 | 43.2) 1246) 45.81 | 427) 107.4] 50.33) 45.5 46.34 | 39.2 118.4 | 37.66] 87.8) 99.8 | 45.98] 45.0] 102.0 
7.1 c— a . 32 42.4 | 128.1 | 45.52 | 41.9 | 109.1 | 51.89 46.3 50. 88 41.7 | 122.0 | 38.39 | 38.8 | 99.3 | 47.89 46.6 103.6 
8.3 | September_....| 51. 28 40.5 | 126.5 | 46.14 41.9 | 110.4 | 50.87 44.6 51. 55 40.8 | 126.3 | 41.20 40.4 | 102.1 | 47.91 46.0 104 9 
7.8 | ie 50.54 | 39.7 | 127.3 | 46.85 | 41.9 | 111.5 | 53.03] 45.3 50.50 | 44.8 | 113.0 | 42.24] 41.1 | 102.9 | 45.85] 44.3] 103.9 
B. J | November_...| 52.05 40.3 | 129.1 | 46.26 41.6 | 111.5 | 56.39 46.0 56. 47 48.2 | 117.2 | 42.24 40.8 | 103.6 | 44.60 43.3 103 2 
2) Wa December... 64.13 | 40.8 | 132.8 | 47.43} 42.3 | 111.9 | 48.24] 41.2 83.87 | 46.1 | 116.8 | 42.96 | 41.5 | 103.5 | 45.22 | 43.7) 103.2 
0.5 §: January......- 54.10 | 40.5 | 133.5 | 47.03 | 41.6 | 113.1 | 45.66 | 38.0 50.45 | 39.0 | 129.3 | 40.82 | 39.6 | 103.4 | 45.05 | 43.0| 105.5 
February - -.-- 55. 40.6 | 136.9 | 49.34 43.5 | 113.4 | 44.66 37.9 55.30 | 42.4 | 130.5 | 40.94 | 30.3 | 104.5 | 44.99] 42.9] 104.8 
i March. ....... 52.46 | 38.7 | 135.6 | 47.39 | 41.9 | 113.4] 50.18 | 41.1 50.11 | 387 | 129.6 | 40.96 | 39.1 | 105.0 | 44.93 | 43.0 | 104.4 
1] 
Food—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
Canning and Total: Tobacco manu- Tobaceo (chewing 
Malt liquors Saas , Cigarettes Cigars and smoking) and 
serving snuff 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$35. 38.3 $1.6 |$16.77 37.0 46.4 ($16. 84 35.4 47.6 |$20. 88 37.2 66.1 |$14. 59 34.7 41.9 |$17. 53 34.1 61.4 
noe 34.57 | 36.4; 05.2 16.67); 33.0) 61.0/ 17.89) 35.7) 60.1 | 2238! 87.3) 60.0/ 15.13 35.0) 43.2/| 18.60} 34.9 53 7 
57.83 | 41.8 | 138.1 | 87.40 | 387.7} 99.8 | 35.21 37.5 | 93.9 | 40.23 | 38.7 | 103.9 | 31.72 36.7 | 85.9 | 82.79) 36.3 90.3 
5 60.30 | 42.7 | 138.7 | 38.50] 38.0/ 101.8 | 34.84 | 36.7/ 94.8) 88.78 | 86.8 | 105.4 | 31.69| 36.6/ 86.0/ 33.86 | 37.4/ 90.7 
1 61.55 | 43.8 | 140.8 | 39.39) 38.3 | 103.4 | 34.46 | 36.3 | 94.8 | 38.33 36.1 | 106.1 | 32.03 87.4] 853) 29.72/] 31.6) 94.0 
5 64.57 | 44.4 | 145.1 | 89.37) 387.8 | 104.5 | 36.30) 38.2) 95.0 | 41.67 | 39.4 | 105.7 | 32.08 37.4 85.4 | 34.49 36.9 03.7 
6 67. 52 45.1 | 149.3 | 39.96 89.9 | 100.3 | 87.74 39.6 95.3 | 44.67 42.2 | 106.0 | 31.25 37.4 84.7 | 38.21 39.9 05. 8 
4 68.98 | 45.3 | 152.3 | 45.88 42.6 | 108.3 | 37.26 39.2 95.1 | 43.74 41.2 | 106.1 | 32.00 37.3 85.3 7.13 40.1 92.8 
{ 69. 54 45.2 | 153.9 | 43.69 42.8 | 102.5 | 37.33 39.2 95.2 | 43.36 40.7 | 106.6 | 32.42 | 37.7 85.7 | 38.39 41.2 03.3 
: - ber 66. 10 43.5 | 151.7 | 44.75 | 40.9 110.0 | 37.90 | 39.7] 95.4 | 43.92 41.3 | 106.3 | 33.21 38.3 86.3 | 37.78 40.6 93.1 
} u November__..| 64.03 42.1 | 152.3 | 37.94 35.9 | 106.2 | 37.67 | 39.4) 95.6 | 43.15 40.6 | 106.3 | 33.69 | 38.6) 86.8 | 36.10 | 38.5 93.9 
. r ——— 63. 54 42.1 | 151.1 | 41.14 37.7 | 109.3 | 39.16 39.9 98.3 | 45.45 40.6 | 111.9 | 34.24 39.3 86.8 | 37.16 39.1 95.0 
4 
January._.__.- 61.03 40.4 | 151.0 | 41.10 37.3 | 110.2 | 37.97 38.6 98.4 | 44.74 39.4 | 113.5 | 32.64 28.1 86.0 | 35.38 $7.1 05.5 
| February._...| 62.25 40.9 | 152.0 | 42.73 38.5 | 111.3 | 35.13 36.3 96.7 | 37.93 33.9 | 112.0 | 32. 55 38.2 85.6 | 35.95 | 87.1) 96.9 
, March...___.- 62. 57 41.2 | 151.6 | 40.77 36.5 | 111.6 | 36,92 | 37.9 97.5 42.99 38.2 | 112.4 $2, 12 37.7 85.2 | 35.84 | 36.8 $7.4 
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Paper and allied products Printing, pup; 
; 7 and allied inj 
Total: Paper and Pp Total: Printing, 
aper and pulp Envelopes Paper bags Paper boxes lish . 
Year and month allied products inde pnd m 
| Ave. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. A Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly ANB. briy. | wkly. =v brly. | wkly. Ae briy. | wkly. ave briy. | wkly. ae brly. wkly, Avg. | A 
| earn: | 7.2, | earn- | earn- | 7 = ¥- | earn- | earn- | P™ 9: | earn- | earn- | )>. | earn- - | Wy. | earn- | earn- | ¥E!y. 
| ines ours | ‘ings | ings hours ings | ings hours ings | ings hours ings | ings hours ings | ings | hours" 
ee ee = | | ' 
| Cents Cente Cente Cents Cents on 

1989: Avernge....... ($23.72 | 40.1 | 60.2 ($24.92) 40.3) 62.0 ]......./....... &.- 1 ee eS _--ae--/$21.78 | 40.2 | 54.7 1982.42 | 374 Ser? 

1041; January....... 26.16 | 40.0 | 62.9)| 27.02) 40.8) 66.2)....... ES BSED. AA BREE fk. 22.26} 388] 57.6 | 33.49) 378 | isn 

1947: March. ....... 47.92 | 48.2 | 110.9) 51.27 | 44.3 | 118.7 [$44.69 | 42.7 | 106.4 $40.43 | 40.3 | 100.6 | 44.10 | 42.1 | 105.5| 58.19| 403) , ; Mare 
) "  ebenestcs 48.20 | 43.0 | 112.1 | 62.07) 44.4 | 117.3 | 44.04 | 42.8 | 106.3 | 39.69) 30.5 | 100.7/ 43.98) 41.5 | 106.0) 58.69) 401 / | owen 
i csudiaalie 8.70 | 48.1 | 1188 | 62.84) 44.7 | 118.2 | 45.25) 43.0 | 106.5 | 40.42) 39.1 | 103.6 | 44.30) 41.2 | 107.7 | 50.55) 401 | | june.-- 
ise cocncant 49. 05 42.9 | 116.5 | 54.83 44.5 | 123.1 | 45.96 43.0 | 107.3 | 41.69 39.6 | 106.4 | 44.87 41.3 | 108.8 | 50.76 | 30.9 | } iy. 
Piiinsantenads 61.06 | 42.9] 119.0) 66.96 | 44.5 | 126.6 | 44.72 | 42.1 | 107.4 | 42.30] 38.8 | 100.4 | 45.44) 41.4 | 100.9 | 50.37| 39.6) | angust. 
August. ...... 80. 72 42.4 | 119.6 | 56.30 44.1 | 127.6 | 44.96 41.0 | 110.7 | 41.89 38.4 | 100.3 | 44.92 40.8 | 110.4 | 59.48 | 39.4) | Septem’ 
Beptember....| 61.00 | 42.0 | 121.0 | 57.14) 44.5 | 128.3) 47.02] 42.2) 112.6 | 42.05 | 382] 110.2] 46.53] 41.6 | 112.2] 61.61 | 40.9) | Onobe 
October ....... 52. 22 43.0 | 121.5 | 57.10 | 44.4 | 128.7 | 46.97 | 42.1 | 112.8 | 43.67 | 39.3 | 111.3 | 47.37 | 42.1 | 112.7) 61.62) 40.9 | Novem 
Novem ber....| 52. 80 43.2 | 122.2 | 57.40 44.4 | 129.2 | 46. 52 41.9 | 112.0 | 43.17 | 39.0 | 110.6 | 48.66 42.7 | 114.3 | 62.30 | 40.0! ; Decem!| 
Decem ber.....| 53.69 43.8 | 122.6 | 58. 21 44.9 | 129.5 | 47.35 42.2 | 112.2 | 45,29 40.7 | 111.3 | 49.44 43.3 | 114.4 | 63.37 | 40.4 , 

1948: January 53.20 | 43.1 | 123.5 | 57.75 | 44.4] 130.1] 46.50} 41.4 | 113.9 | 45.23} 40.8 | 111.2] 48.35] 42.0] 115.5 | 62.41 | 39 —_ 
February 53.61 | 43.1 | 124.5 | 58.41 | 44.5 | 131.0 | 46.68 | 41.3 | 114.6 | 44.34] 39.5 | 112.0 | 48.75 | 41.9 | 116.7 | 62.77 | 39.1 stare 
March 53. 78 | 43.1 | 124.9 | 58. 50 44.5 | 131.4 | 46.66 | 41.1 | 114.8 | 45.69 | 40.7 | 112.1 | 49.02 | 41.8 | 117.6 | 64.02 | 39.4 

| | | ' | | | ' 
| Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued Chemicals and allied products 
- 
Newspapers and Printing; book and Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes, Drugs, medicin 
periodicals job Lithograpbing and allied products and colors and insecticides" 
. | | | 
. | | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents iy 
1989: A verage......-. $37.58 | 36.1 | 100.4 ($30.30 | 38.3) 80.4 |......./......./....... $25.59 | 39.5 | 64.9 /$28.48 | 40.5) 70.4 /$24.16| 397 ¥»& 
1041; January.......| 38.15 | 38.4 | 105.2 | 31.64 | 30.6); 81.0 |......./.......]....... 27.53 | 39.9 | 69.0 | 20.86) 40.3 | 74.1 | 24.68 | 30.3) ¢§ Avera 
1. Janua 

1047: March........| 64.25 | 38.8 | 162.6 | 55.67 41.1 136.4 ($58.47 41.8 | 189.8 | 48.60 41.3 117.7 | 51.63 | 42.5 | 121.6 | 42.86) 41.1) | 
April 38.9 | 165.1 | 56.13 | 40.7 | 1388.6) 58.80) 41.8) 140.8 | 48.93) 41.0 | 119.2 51.81 42.5 | 122.2 | 42.80 | 40.6) 19 Mare 
May 38.9 | 169.9 | 56.41 40.6 | 139.7 | 57.73 | 41.2 | 140.3 | 49.80) 41.1 121.0 | 52.36 | 42.5 | 123.6 | 43.19) 403° in April. 
GU. cccsentée 38.4 | 171.9 | 56.81 40.6 | 140.6 | 58.31 | 41.3 | 141.1 | 50.50 41.1 | 128.2) 52.81 | 42.5) 124.4 | 43.49) 39.9 1 sy- 
July. $8.2 | 171.3 | 56.77 | 40.5) 140.8 | 57.55 | 40.5 | 142.1 | 61.00; 40.9) 124.7) 53.37) 42.3 | 126.3) 43.50 | 39.1) In June- 
August 38.5 | 173.6 | 56.95 40.0 | 140.6 | 57. 56 40.1 | 143.6 | 51.27 | 40.9 | 125.2 | 53.76 42.1 | 127.9 | 45.68 | 39.9) 14 July-. 

Beptem ber_.. 60.40 | 39.0) 175.3 | 8.82) 40.8 | 143.6 | 60.51 41.2 | 146.7 | 51.81 41.0 | 126.3 | 53.55 | 41.8 | 128.4 | 46.43) 39.5) 117 Augus 
October.......| 69.18 | 38.7 | 175.8 | 58.63 | 40.7 | 145.1 | 60.16 | 41.1 | 146.2 | 52.67) 41.4 | 127.3 | 53.93 | 41.9 | 129.0 | 47.90) 40.4) 18 Septe! 
November....| 69.78 | 38.6 | 177.6 | 59.35 | 40.7 | 146.9 | 62.19 | 42.4 |) 146.7) 53.15 | 41.3 | 128.7 | 55.06) 41.9 | 131.6 | 47.35 | 40.0) 118 Octol 
December.....| 71.45 | 30.1 | 170.1 | 60.22/ 41.1 | 147.9 | 62.91 | 42.3 | 148.6 | 53.73 | 41.5 | 120.3 | 55.11 | 42.0 131.4 | 47.90 | 40.4 118 Nove 

1948; January 68.96 | 37.8 | 179.7 | 60.23 | 40.7 | 149.3 | 61.03 | 40.4 | 151.1 | 54.31 41.4 | 131.1 | 55.34} 42.0 | 132.1 | 48.31 | 40.4 ) 
February | 70. 18 38.2 | 182.0 | 60.13 39.8 | 152.8 | 60.15 39.8 | 151.1 | 54.17 41.1 | 131.7 | 55.73 41.8 | 133.4 | 48.42 | 40.2 u Janus 
March | 71.32 38.2 | 185.1 | 60.96 40.3 | 152.8 | 62.92 | 40.3 | 156.8 | 54.22 | 41.2 | 131.6 | 55.71 | 41.7 133.8 | 48.44 | 40.2 , Lek 

| | Marc 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Rayon and allied Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety | Ammunition, small- 
Soap products where classified fuses arms Cottonseed ofl 
Cents Cents Cents Cents a 

1939; A. verage....... $28.11 | 30.8) 70.7 |$24.52 | 387.9) 64.6 |$31.30 | 40.0/ 78.4 |$20.99/) 88.8) 77.3 |$22.68 | 30.0); 61.2 $13.70; 44.3) 

1041; January....... 20.58 | 40.0| 74.0 27.26; 80.2/| 60.6) 33.10} 40.3; 82.2) 31.56) 387.8) 83.5) 24.05/) 38.6) 62.3) 15.55) 4.6) & 

1047: Mareh........) 54.12 | 42.6 | 127.2] 47.02 | 30.2 122.1 | 5633 40.9) 1351) 50.60) 39.0) 129.9) 48.27) 41.6) 116.1 | 35.69) 50.3) 7 
, 64.78 | 42.8 | 128.1 | 48.60) 30.4 | 123.3) 55.45) 40.8 | 185.9 | 40.57) 37.4 | 132.5) 48.24) 41.4) 116.4 / 33.88) 480) © ; Ave 
ns scneaoes 56.19 | 42.2 | 190.9) 48.37) 80.5) 122.4) 56.35 | 410) 137.5) 63.31; 40.2 | 1326/4012; 41.2/ 110.2) 35.29) 462, ‘1 : Jant 

June _-a.-.| 57.98 | 43.3 | 183.8 | 48.68) 309.6) 192.9} 56.80/ 40.9 | 139.0) 54.77) 40.4 | 1388.7 | 49.62) 41.8 | 118.6) 35.83 | 48.6 7 
a 86.30 | 42.0) 1340) 48.69) 30.6 | 123.0 / 57.73 | 41.1 | 140.4 | 66.47 | 41.2) 137.1 | 50.42; 41.6] 121.3] 35.20/ 483 2 7: Mai 
August._......| 60.04 | 43.0 | 187.4 | 40.04) 40.6 | 122.6 | 57.44 | 40.7 / 141.0) 57.08 | 41.9 136.1 | 4496 41.0/ 100.8) 35.76 | 48.9 3 in 
Beptember.....| 62.05 | 44.0) 141.0] 40.74) 39.6 | 125.7) 57.08) 40.5 143.2/ 57.39) 41.6 | 138.1 | 52.60) 42.1 | 126.0) 36.30; 51.0) 7, 4 
October.......| 61.58 | 43.5 | 141.4 | 48.71 | 30.0 | 124.9) 58.46/ 40.8 | 143.2| 56.65) 40.5) 140.0} 53.13 | 42.9) 123.9/ 38.84) 53.8 © Jun 
November....| 62.66 44.1 | 142.0 | 40.07 | 39.2 | 125.2) 59.21 | 40.9 | 144.8) 58.20| 40.7 | 143.0 | 53.30; 43.1 | 123.8 | 38.47 62.6; 7% July 
Decem ber ..... 65.01 | 44.7 | 145.6 | 49.73 | 39.2 | 126.8) 60.07) 41.2) 145.7} 57.36) 40.0 | 143.3] 63.86) 43.3 | 124.3) 38.68 62.9 73. = 
1048: January....... 64.60 | 44.1 | 146.6 | 50.36) 30.2) 1284)/ 60.89 | 41.2 | 147.7 | 58.85 40.8 | 144.1) 62.20) 41.4] 126.5) 38.45; 51.5 74 Oct 
February ..... 64. 54 43.8 | 147.5 | 50.33 | 39.3 | 128.0 60.82) 41.1 147.9 | 59.20 | 41.2 | 143.8 | 52.22 | 41.4 | 126.1 | 36.54 48. 6 No 
March 62. 83 42.8 | 146.7 | 50.68 | 39.5 | 128.4 | 60.84 41.0 148.3 | 58.24 | 40.5 | 143.7 | 52.50) 41.7 | 126.0 | 37.93 | 50.3 Dee 
—~" Fe Jan 
See footnotes at end of table. Hm 
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Ng, pub) 
llied in, ey - Products of petroleum and coa! Rubber products 
Printing, Total: Products of Coke and b Total: Rubber 
ing, ana’? Fertilizers : So. | Petroleum refining ——o Roofing materials | Tot#l: Rubber prod: 
Birin pod month petroleum and coal products ucts 
Ave. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
Avg. wkly. oe hrly. | wkly. wae briy. | wkly. Ag. hriy. | wkly. a= hriy. | wkly. Ee hriy. | wkly Ss. hrly. 
wkly, earn: | Pours | earn: | earn- | P07, | earn- | earn- | P07, | earn- | eakn- | P03, | earn- | earn- | P57, | earn: | earu- | pour, | earn 
hours ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
ee —— 
Cents Cente Cenis Cents Cents Cente 
37.4 | Average....--- $14.71 | 35.8 | 41.2 ($32.62 | 36.5 89.4 ($34.07) 36.1 97.4 /....... :  abdaltiteell Beas: SS _.----.|$27.84 | 86.9] 75.4 
87.8 | Jonuary...----| 14.89 | 34.8 / 42.9 | 32.46) 366) 88.7 | 34.46) 86.7 97.0 |......./.----..]-------|-----..|-----.-]------- 30.38 | 39.0 77.9 
40.3 Mareh...----- 34.42 | 42.3 81.4 56.53 | 40.2 | 140.8 | 59.15 | 39.8 | 148.8 |$48.95 | 39.6 | 123.1 |$53.14 44.6 | 119.3 | 52.97 | 389.8 133.0 
40. | ys =a 35. 30 42.3 83.5 | 57.41 40.5 | 141.8 | 60.24 40.1 | 150.1 | 49.87 40.3 | 123.2 | 54.21 44.7 | 121.1 | 55. 23 39 6 139.7 
40. } ] ee cmeein 36.76 | 42.9 85.7 | 57.92 | 40.0 | 144.8 | 60.01 39.5 | 152.0 | 52.64 39.7 | 132.3 | 85.40 45.1 | 122.9 | 56.30] 39.0 141.6 
30 9 A as 36. 41 41.8 87.1 | 89. 64 40.7 | 146.4 | 62.17 | 40.6 | 153.2 | 53.83 39.8 | 134.5 | 54.87 | 43.9] 126.1 | 55.49] 30.1 141.9 
29.6 ] a 37.04 41.8 88.6 | 60.57 | 40.5 | 149.5 | 64.12 40.7 | 157.0 | 51.34 37.8 | 136.4 | 56.09 | 44.5 | 126.0 | 55.74 38.6 144.5 
30.4 ] August.....--- 37.17 40.9 90.8 | 60.62 40.6 | 149.4 | 63.12) 40.3 | 156.7 | 54.15 39.8 | 136.3 | 67.17 44.6 | 128.2 | 55.92 38.7 144.5 
40.2 j | September.__..| 38.85 | 41.8 | 93.0 | 61.84) 41.0 | 150.9 | 64.75) 40.7 | 150.1 | 53.08 | 38.6 | 138.1 | 57.56) 44.7 | 128.7 57.76 | 80.9) 144.7 
40.0 l Ss $4. 85 40.5 90.9 | 60.94 40.5 | 150.5 | 68. 6! 39.9 | 159.3 | 53. 83 39.9 | 135.6 | 58.88 45.2 | 180.2 | 57.62 | 40.1 143. 8 
40.0 l November....| 35. 63 39.2 00.7 | 62. 54 41.2 | 151.8 | 65.86] 41.0) 160.7 | 54.06 | 39.8 | 135.0 | 58.74 45.4 | 130.6 | 57.00 |) 39.9 145.4 
40.4 ; December..... 36. 56 40.7 80.7 | 63. 21 40.8 | 155.1 | 66.32} 40.3 | 164.7 | 54.37 80.7 | 137.1 | 66.60 45.6 | 133.1 | 50.47 4. 9 145. 4 
29 January.......| 37.23 41.5 89.7 | 64.47 40.7 | 158.6 | 67. 54 39.8 | 169.9 | 58.02 41.9 | 138.4 | 58.35 44.4 | 131.4 | 57.33 39.7 144.4 
0 7 February - - 35. 06 39. 7 88.3 64. 39 40.7 | 158.2 67.33 39.8 | 169.1 | 57.77 42.0 | 137.3 | 58.85 44.1 | 133.5 | 54.7 38. 5 142. 1 
9.4 March. . - .. 36. 36 41.5 87.5 | 64. 66 40.7 | 158.8 | 67. 48 39.8 | 169.4 | 58.07 41.9 | 138.5 | 59. 51 44.3 | 134.2 | 53.02 37.8 140. 2 
: i 
7 Rubber products—Continued Miscellaneous industries 
die Rubber tiresand | Rubber boots and Total: Miscel! “Geel aan tee | Pen d 
es, u u r 8 an oO : aneous siona! an scien- 08, Organs, an 
ecticides inner tubes shoes Bubber goods, other | | industries tific), and fire-con- parts 
tro) equipment 
0 
7) wf Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
3) 6 Average....... $33.36 | 35.0 | 95.7 ($22.90 | 37.5 | 60.7 |$23.34| 38.9 | 60.5 |$24.48 | 80.2/ 62.4 /_......|.-..... Rees, “OTE I Raa 
a 1: January......- 36.67 | 37.7 | 97.5 | 26.76 | 41.9 | 68.9 | 24.907) 309.4] 63.9 | 25.35 | 30.3 64.5 |$35.33 | 48.7) 77.3 |-......|..-...-|------.- 
6 108 a 58. 05 38.2 | 181.2 | 44.91 41.2 | 109.0 | 48.23 41.8 | 115.4 | 46.71 41.0 | 113.9 | 51.95 39.8 | 128.6 |$51. 42 41.0 125.7 
: 1% jp Sa 61. 64 38.2 | 160.8 | 47.03 40.8 | 115.2 | 48. 53 41.0 | 118.4 | 46.38 40.6 | 114.2 | 52.10 89.5 | 130.1 | 51.53 41.4 125. 1 
It sy.........- 61.12 37.6 | 162.2 | 48.27 | 40.7 | 118.5 | 48.81 40.6 | 120.1 | 46.50 40.3 | 116.3 | 51.81 38.9 | 131.3 | 62.92 41.4 128.5 
; Ml as 61.35 37.7 | 161.8 | 49.62 41.4 | 119.8 | 48.95 40.5 | 120.9 | 47.00 | 40.3 | 116.7 | 54.15 39.5 | 135.1 | 52.71 41.3 127.7 
5| ee Jaly--..------ 2.06 | 37.9 | 164.0 | 48.46 | 40.5 | 1187 | 48.22) 39.1 | 123.2 | 46.37] 39.4 | 117.8 | 68.65 | 40.1 | 135.0) 51.57 | 408] 126.9 
ee August .......- 62.15 | 37.8 | 164.0 | 47.23 | 39.9 | 118.3 | 49.17 | 30.7 | 123.7 | 46.32) 39.3 | 117.7] 64.27 / 30.9 | 135.3) 50.88 | 407/ 125.9 
: 1 Septem ber__.._|, 64. 75 38.9 | 166.1 | 49.92 41.8 | 119.4 | 50.40 40.9 | 123.4 | 47.91 40.2 | 119.1 | 55.00 30.8 | 136.1 | 53.81 41.9 129.5 
‘ 118) October ....... 63.78 88.7 | 164.7 | 51.28 42.4 | 121.1 | 61.8 41 4) 123.2 | 48.74 40.6 | 120.0) 55. 67 890.9 | 137.5 | 52. 64 40.8 130. 1 
1a November....| 64. 86 38.9 | 166.1 | 49.26 40.6 | 121.3 | &1.27 41.9 | 125.2 | 40.14 40.7 | 120.7 | 5.06 40.0 | 134.0 | 54.24 41.6 131.8 
' , ber..... 65.74 30.5 | 165.8 4.72 4.5 | 123.1 | 52.93 41.8 | 126.1 | 80.21 41.2 | 121.9 | 87. 08 40.8 | 130.1 | 56. 25 42.9 133.6 
d January... .__. 62.7 38.2 | 164.6 51.08 | 42.1 | 121.4 51.79] 41.1 | 126.0 | 49.60 | 40.4 | 122.7 | 59.59 | 41.2! 141.9 | 52.52] 40.4 131.1 
Fehruary.____ | 68.22 | 36.0 | 161.3 | 50.65 | 41.7 | 121.4 | 51.33) 40.8 | 125.8 | 50.00 | 40.8 | 122.7 | 57.20 | 40.0 | 138.8 | 51.88 | 40.0] 130.5 
- Mareh........ | 55.54 | 34.8 | 158.7 | 51.42) 42.2 | 121.9 | 50.60 | 40.4 | 125.1 | 49.82) 40.6 | 122.6 | 57.54 | 40.1 | 140.7 | 52.15 | 40.6 | 128.8 
|—— : : 
NONMANUFACTURING 
d ofl Mining 
Coal Metal 
a —_— ———— 
— Anthracite Bituminous coal Total: Metal Iron Copper Lead and rine 
x Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
oL | Average....... $25.67 | 27.7 | 92.3 |$23.88 | 27.1 | 88.6 [$28.93 | 40.9) 70.8 |$26.36 | 35.7) 73.8 |$28.08 | 41.9) 67.9 ($26.30) 38.7 68. 3 
m1 : January.......| 25.13 27.0 | 92.5 | 26.06; 20.7; 88.5 | 30.63; 41.0 74.7 | 20.26 | 39.0 75.0 | 30.93 41.8 | 74.9 | 28.61 38. 2 74.9 
3 64. 84 39.8 | 163.2 | 64.00 | 43 7 | 148.4 51.63 41.6 | 124.1 | 48 54 40.2 | 120.8 | 54.58 | 44.1 | 123.6 | 62.62 | 40.6 129. 5 
1 49. 89 32.3 | 154.5 | 54.14 36.4 | 148.3 | 51.68 41.8 | 123.7 | 48.00 39.9 | 120.2 | 54.53 44.1 | 123.7 | 53.91 41.8 129.0 
- 60.15 | 37.2 | 159.3 | 65.61 44.3 | 147.0 | 53.06 | 42.2 | 127.8 | 62.62) 40.9) 128.6 | 56.47 / 44.5 | 126.8 | 54.22) 41.8 120. 6 
~ .| 62.89 | 39.2 | 150.6) 67.00 | 43.7 | 148.9 | 56.37 42.6 | 132.3 | 55.68 40.9 | 136.2 | 80.00 | 45.3 | 130.5 | 55.45 42.3 131.2 
+ 68.10 | 87.0| 187.5 | 64.87 | 81.8 | 1740 | 54.04) 41.2 / 131.1 | 62.86 | 30.2 | 134.8 | 57.70 | 44.7 | 120.4 | 62.81 40.5 130. 4 
' 68. 51 38.5 | 178.0 | 70.23 30.1 | 178.7 | 56.00 41.4) 135.4 | 54.09 40.0 | 135.2 | 60.01 43.8 | 136.9 | 54.75 39.8 137.6 
744 67. 37 38.2 | 176.5 | 71.19 39.1 | 181.9 | 57.01 41.6 | 137.0 | 54.12 39.6 | 136.8 | 61. 57 44.2 | 139.3 | 56.67 41.0 138 3 
on 71. 40 40.0 | 178.4 | 71.91 30.9 | 179.8 | 57.39 42.3 | 135.6 | 55.11 40.7 | 135.5 | 60.78 | 44.8 | 135.7 | 57.48 41.5 134. 6 
63. 43 36.2 | 175.4 | 71.77 38.5 | 185.1 | 57.55 41.7 | 138.0 | 54.83 | 39.9 | 137.6 | 60.49 | 44.0) 137.5 | 58.56 41.4 141.6 
67.42 | 38.4 | 175.6 | 75.22; 41.2 | 182.6) 58.11 42.7 | 136.0 | 54.26 | 40.3 | 134.6 | 62.39 | 45.6 | 137.0) 6083) 43.3 140.6 
68.79 | 39.0 | 176.4 | 75.78 40.9 | 184.7 | 58.23 42.5 | 137.1 | 54.99 40.5 | 135.6 | 62.21 45.2 137.7 | 59.88 | 42.0 142.5 
65. 78 36.2 | 181.7 | 70. 54 38.7 | 182.6 | 58.79 | 42.9 137.0 | 56.40 41.4 136.1 | 62.84 45.8 137.3 | 59.16 41.9 141.2 
71.59 | 40.3 | 177.6 74. 61 40.4 184.7 | 57.98 42.5 | 136.5 | 55.81 41.2 | 135.9 | 61.95 45.2 137.1 58. 44 41.6 140. 6 
| i ' } | 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Quarrying and Crude petroleum and Street railways Elec 
nonmetalilc natural gas production and busses # Telephone ¢ Telegraph * and ptt 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. rand! 
wkiy. | AE: | hriy. | wkly. | Ae | hriy. | wkiy. | Ave: | hriy. | wkly. LV rly. | wkly.| AYS- | hriy. | wkly.| Ave. | 
earn- | Pours | eam: | earn- | Poy, | earn | earn- | Pout, | earm- | earn- | pout, | earm- | earn- | ho..); | earn: | earn- way! 
ings |~ ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings lags | ings ings | ings | “ours in 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents (> 
1930; Average....... $21.61 | 30.2 | 66.0 ($34.09 | 38.3 | 87.3 $33.13 | 45.9 71.4 ($31.04 | 89.1 | 82.2 /......./.......}....... $34.38 | 30.6) ; 
1041; January....... 22.06 | 88.2) 87.6 | 38.00 | 87.7] 88.5 | 33.63) 46.3 | 78.1 | 32.62) 80.7) 824 )..-..22) 35.49 | 30.4 
1947; March........| 46.41 | 43.5 | 106.9 | 56.26 | 80.6 | 142.1 | 56.82) 47.8 | 118.4 | 42.51 | 37.0 | 112.4 |$50.01 | 43.7 | 116.4 | 54.43 41.0! | 
April..........| 48.67 | 44.5 | 108.0] 68.74) 40.8 | 144.4 | 56.04] 47.8 | 119.0 | 32.26 | 26.9 | 117.4 | 50.27] 47.3/| 125.2] 55.90| 429| jum Average 
0 -conccesns 49.86 | 46.6 | 100.2] 58.71 | 40.5 | 144.8 | 56.90] 47.6 | 110.5 | 38.13] 31.5 | 118.9] 57.17] 46.0 | 1242] 55.90| 49) yam lenuary- 
June....-.-.--| 60.92 | 46.6 | 1121] 61.46 | 41.9 | 147.6 | 67.71 | 47.4] 121.2 | 45.68] 37.5 | 121.8 | 55.36 | 44.8 | 123.6 | 67.84) 429) | h 
} ee 61.26 | 46.2) 112.9 | 60.01 | 40.6 | 148.1 | 57.65 | 46.3 | 123.1 | 46.51 | 88.4 | 121.1 | 54.88 | 44.8 | 1226) 56.90) 42]. | vo" 
August........ 52.09 | 46.1 | 114.6 | 50.54 | 40.1 | 148.6 | 58.00 | 46.6 | 124.1 | 46.02] 88.7 | 121.5 | 56.01 | 44.8 | 122.8 | 57.97) 424) | ise 
Beptember....| 53.45] 46.1 | 115.6] 61.37] 40.3 | 151.0 | 58.67 | 46.1 | 126.5 | 48.02) 30.1] 123.0] 54.95 | 44.5 | 123.4] 58.29] 420) | May ---* 
October. ..... 6444] 46.4 | 116.9] 60.51 | 40.0 | 140.4] 58.60) 45.7 | 126.5 | 48.77) 39.3] 124.1 | 5402) 448 | 122.7] 5844) 421 | jum l0D0---- 
November....| 53.05 | 44.6 | 117.8] 62.04] 40.9] 155.4 | 58.27| 45.4] 127.6 | 40.44 | 89.5 | 125.4 | 55.10 | 44.0 | 125.3 | 6033] 424) ;qume OY 
December.....| 52.30 | 44.4 | 117.6 | 60.90] 39.5 | 154.3 | 60.11 | 46.8 | 128.8 | 47.83 | 30.0 | 122.9 / 55.14] 43.9) 125.7] 59.01 | 422) \ mem 
1948; January.......| 60.12 | 42.7 | 117.5 | 64.53 | 30.9 | 162.7 | 60.73 | 46.3 | 129.9] 48.20] 38.9 | 124.1 | 55.81 | 44.4) 128.7] 50.87] 424) jqam [ctober 
February .....| 49.92 2.1 | 118.6 | 65.77 | 40.4 | 163.8 | 62.22 | 47.7 | 129.5 | 47.82 | 38.7 | 123.8 | 56.26) 44.5 | 126.5 | 59.60) 42.2) \ eee 
March. ......| 52.81 | 43.6 | 121.2 | 63.44 | 39.7 | 160.5 | 61.36 | 47.3 | 129.5 | 47.31 | 38.7 | 122.3] 56.19 | 44.4 | 126.7 / 58.27/ 41.6| jqume De 
| | | | | | | aati 
Februal 
Trade March. 
Retail nese flgu 
Wholesale va 
qd pa 
Total: Retail |. Food General merchandise Apparel Furniture snd bowwi Ting fit 
P iiined ly earn 
. than are 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Centa Ce * |e 
1930: Average....... $20.85 | 41.7) 71.5 |$21.17) 43.0] 63.6 |$23.87 | 43.9) 62.5 $17.80] 88.8] 45.4 /$21.23 | 38.8 | 64.3 |$28.62| 44.5 ane} 
1041: January....... 30.60} 40.6) 75.6 | 21.63 | 42.9) 64.9 | 23.78 | 43.6) 63.7] 18.22! 38.8] 46.6 | 21.89 | 39.0] 66.0 | 27.96 | 43.9 any 
1947; March......... 60.80 | 40.8 | 123.1 | 35.31 | 40.0} 96.0 | 41.67] 40.1 | 102.2 | 29.91 | 36.0] 80.9 | 35.90) 36.8 | 97.5 | 46.96) 42.1 ple, my 
April..........| 61.13] 41.2 | 122.9 | 35.93) 40.0] 97.4 | 42.39 | 40.0 | 102.9 | 30.60 | 36.1) 82.3 | 37.07 | 36.8 | 99.9 | 47.82) 42.4) ITgmmpcee 
i coscsum 61.67 | 41.2 | 124.1 | 96.50) 40.0] 98.5 | 43.29) 40.0 | 104.9 | 31.26) 36.0 | 84.2 | 36.08 | 36.9 | 90.7 | 49.01 | 42.5 | linge’ he 
June...........| 62.88 | 41.6 | 126.2 | 37.82 | 40.8 | 99.6 | 44.57) 41.0 | 105.7 | 32.41 | 37.2) 84.8 | 37.86 | 37.2 | 100.9 | 50.20) 43.2) ingrid 
RC 62.22 | 41.1 | 126.7 | 37.00] 41.1 | 100.3 | 45.07| 41.6 | 106.2 | 32.60] 87.6 | 86.5 | 37.82| 37.3 | 99.8 | 49.51 | 43.0 a 
August.........| 62.05] 41.1 | 125.8 | 38.14] 41.0 | 100.3 | 45.37 | 42.1 | 104.3 | 32.50 | 37.2] 85.9 | 36.74) 37.1) 09.4 / 40.41 | 426) 1qgmn © 
September ...| 63.66] 41.2 | 128.1 | 37.06) 40.0 | 101.2 | 44.15 | 40.1 105.1) 31.85 | 36.3) 85.4 | 37.02] 36.9 101.1 | 50.23) 426) 1%. " a 
October. ...... 63.68 | 41.3 | 128.9 | 36.74] 40.0] 101.3 | 44.08 | 40.2] 105.8] 31.00] 36.1 | 86.0 | 37.20] 36.8 | 1023) 51.43 | 424) 14pm 
November.....| 54.70 | 41.4] 131.4 | 87.14] 30.5 | 102.5 | 44.92] 30.6 | 108.6 | 31.15| 35.5 | 85.6 | 37.40) 365 | 1027) 5213 | 425) 150M xsweeri 
December.....| 54.97 | 41.6 | 130.0 | 37.51 | 39.7 | 101.6 | 44.74 | 89.9 | 107.9 | 31.87] 36.0) 85.3 | 38.18 | 37.2 | 102.4] 63.79) 43.2| I230MMBS deta sl 
1948: January.......| 54.36 | 41.0 | 130.9 | 37.62] 20.8 | 104.4 | 45.46 | 39.0] 110.8 | 32.09) 35.9] 88.9 | 37.68) 36.9 | 100.7 | 50.62| 423° 12 Knit 
February.....| 55.30 | 41.1 | 124.3 | 38.33 | 40.0 | 105.0 | 46.38 | 39.7 | 111.9 | 32.00] 35.7] 88.3 | 37.94] 37.3 | 100.2 | 53.05! 43.9 
farch........| 64.61 | 40.0 | 133.4 | 38.02 | 39.5 | 104.5 | 46.14) 39.5 | 112.3 | 32.28 | 35.3) 87.8 | 37.50 | 36.3 | 101.4 | 51.30 | 43.7 
) | ‘ | i ! i ! 
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Trade—Continued Finance * 
Retail—Continued 
Broker-| Insur- Hotels’ 
ate aniiteale, age ance (year-round) Power laundries Cleaning and dyeing 
gx and month Automotive 
Year ing materials 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. 

wkly. LY 4 brly. | wkly. L 5 briy. | wkly. | wkly | wkly. Ave. brly. | wkly. Ave: brly, | wkly Ave. brly. 

_ hours — |) heats Carmm- | ea@rn- | e@rn- | earn- hous earn- | earn- ame earn- | earn- |», a earn: 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
pansateccocee $27.07 47.6 | 57.1 |$26.22 | 42.7 61.9 | $36.63 | $36.32 |$15.25 | 46.6 | 32.4 |$17.69 | 42.7 41.7 |$19.96 | 41.8 49.0 
Lsosnetoneune 28.26 | 46.8) 60.6 | 26.16] 41.7] 63.4] 38.25 | 37.52 | 15.66 45.9 83.8 | 18.37 | 42.9; 42.9 / 19.92] 41.9 48.8 
 .eseonbeseuens 49.58 | 45.4) 110.8 | 45.74 43.3 | 106.8 62. 91 52.18 | 20.09 | 44.7] 64.2 32.18 42.4 75.9 | 36.41 42.0 87.6 
 pacnineeabewes 50. 45 45.5 | 112.5 | 45.70 42.8 | 107.8 61. 36 52.65 | 29.41 44.9 | 64.2 | 32.37 42.8 75.7 | 36.77 41.9 88.8 
ssgveenbesenesse 50. 54 45.6 | 112.4 | 46.32 | 42.9) 108.0 61. 06 52.35 | 29. 23 45.0 | 64.3 | 32.45 42.7 75.6 | 37.70 42.6 80.4 
samp sentatbbnons 52. 25 46.0 | 114.1 | 47.43 | 43.3 | 110.4 63.72 | 63.75 | 20.85 | 45.2) 65.0 | 33.21 42.8 76.7 | 38.10 42.9 89.8 
et tae omenas 50. 59 45.4 | 114.6 | 46.46 |) 42.5 110.5 | 62,11 52.60 | 20.86 | 44.9 | 65.2 | 32.95 42.6 76.9 | 37.34 42.1 89.9 
August........ sooene 51. 50 45.5 | 115.2 | 48.49 43.0 | 112.2 58. 42 52.55 | 29. 50 45.0 66.0 | 32.79 42.2 77.1 | 35. 86 40.8 89. 2 
pveoomnwesd 51. 55 45.3 | 115.9 | 48.24 42.3 | 113.5 59.32 | 51.47 | 29.86 44.1 67.2 | 33.44 42.4 78.6 7. 67 41.9 91.1 
a Se 52. 37 45.7 | 116.5 | 48.70 42.9 | 113.6 61. 38 51.96 | 30.45 44.0 68.4 | 32.97 42.3 78.7 | 37.70 41.5 91.9 
2 cempdngnetiie 52. 62 45.3 | 117.4 | 47.65 42.1 | 113.9 64. 51 53.98 | 30. 54 44.4 68.7 | 32. 86 41.7 78.6 | 37. 23 40.9 02.5 

biecioeins eccce! 52.71 45.5 | 116.8 | 49.03 42.7 | 114.3 62. 85 53.92 | 30.89 44.1 69.3 | 33.88 42.6 79.7 | 37.70 41.5 92.1 
iy 51.66 | 44.4] 117.9 | 48.19] 41.8] 115.4] 62.35] 55.09 | 30.55 | 43.9] 69.5 | 33.99] 42.3] 80.7 | 37.64] 41.4 92. 4 

Te midicsbe | 53.03 | 45.0 | 118.6 | 49.56 |} 41.1] 117.4] 63.37] 56.63 | 31.19] 44.6] 69.5 | 33.54) 41.9] 80.2 / 36.55 | 40.5] 92.3 
oe 52.98 | 44.6 | 120.2 | 49.24 | 42.5 | 117.0 2.60 | 55.51 | 30.96 | 44.0] 69.5 | 33.74] 42.0] 80.5 | 37.96] 41.5 93. 0 





ring firms supp 


“i 


the two current month 


hese figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cover- 
oth full-and part-time employees who worked or received pay during 
part of the pay op ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all 
man-hour data, the average weekly hours and average 

ly earnings for indiv idual industries are based on a slightly smaller sam- 
than are average weekly earnings. 
o¢ manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
sstries, the data relate to production and related workers only. For the 
ining industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to all non- 


oyees and working supervisors. The size of the reporting 
computation, and additional tables on “‘real’”’ and ‘‘net 
earnings are contained in the Bureau’s monthly mimeo- 


jer period 


ours and Earnings—Industry Report,” which is available 
Data for 1939 and January 1941, for some industries, are not 
tly comparable with the periods currently presented. 
month, is available open request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Ss are subject to revision without notation. 
for earlier months are identified by an asterisk. 


New series begguaing with month and year shown below; not comparable 
hb data shown for 
Knitted cloth.—September s0er, comparable August data are 101.2 cents, 


The entire series, 
Data 
Revised 


Jute goods, except felts,—September 1947; comparable August data 


are 89.1 cents, 


Underwear and neckwear, men’s.—August 1947; comparable July data 
are $32.42, 35.1 hours, and 92.3 cents. 


Textile bags 
Baking.— 
103.9 cents. 


.—June 1947; comparable May data are $33.53. 
ay 1947; comparable April data are $43.62, 41.9 hours, and 


§ Data include private and municipal street-railway companies and affil- 


iated, subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies. 


4 Prior to April 1945 the averages of hours and earnings related to all employ- 
ees except executives; beginning with April 1945 these averages reflect mainly 
the hours and earnings of employees subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
was expanded to include 4 


Act. 


At the same time the reporting sample 
The April 1945 data are $40.72, 


greater number of employees of “‘long lines.”’ 
42.9 hours, and 95.2 cents on the old basis, and $37.50, 40.6 hours, and 92.6 


cents on the new basis. 


Data for April and May 1947 reflect work stoppages, 


5 Data relate to all land-line employees except those compensated on a 


commission basis. 


trainees in school, and messengers. 
* Data or average weekly hours an/ average hourly earnings are not avall- 


able. 
tips, not included, 


Excludes general and divisional headquarters perscnnel, 


1 Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
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TABLE C-2:; Estimated Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Prodye; 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries! 




































































[In cents] 
All manufacturing] Durable goods ‘| Nondurable goods All manufacturing} Durable goods | Nondurap) 
ponmmanagee sa eeeesennnaigpensmnenaeeis Ketones 
Year and month Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- Year and month Exclud- Exclud- F 

Gross jing over-| Gross {ing over-| Gross | ing over- Gross jing over-| Gross (ing over-| Grogs sy 

| time time | time time time =. gar sd m 
January 1041...... 68.3 66.4 74.9 72.2 61.0 60.1 1947: March. .....- 118.0 114.2 123.6 119.6 111.9 

January 1945... 104.6 97.0} 114.4] 105.3 89.1 84.0 | 118.6] 115.1] 124.3] 120.5! i299) ! 

July 1945 i, wae 103.3 96.9 112.7 105. 2 90. 2 85.4 i intincigeanl 120.7 117.0 127.8 123.8 113.0 > 

June 1046. ........ 108. 4 105. 3 116. 5 113.4 100.3 97.2 ae 122.6 118.7 130.3 126.1 114.0 - 

, 123.0 119.5 130. 5 127.0 115.0 

1041: Average..... 72.9 | 70.2 80.8 7.0 4.0 62.5 August.__....-. 123. 6 120.1 131.2 127.5 115.8 > 

1942: Average . 85.3 80. 5 04.7 88.1 72.3 69.8 September... 124.9 120.9 133.1 128.9 116.5 
1043: Average 6.1 89.4) 105.9 97.6 80.3 76.3 October......| 125.8] 121.6] 133.7] 129.2] 117.5) jzamg Average 
1044: Average... 101.9 0.7} 111.7] 102.9 86. 1 81.4 November...| 126.8| 122.7/ 134.6] 130.2/ jig95| |Z January 

1945: Average... 102.3; 796.3 111.1 | 2104.2 90.4 185.8 December-.-.- 127.8 122.8 135. 4 129.9 119.6 , 
16: Average......| 108.4) 104.9) 115.6] 1122] 101.2 97.8 : March. 
1047: Average. ..... 122.1 118. 2 129.2 125.0 114.5 110.9 || 1948: January___-__- 128. 5 124.3 135. 5 130.8 121.0 i" april_-. 
February *___. 129.0 125. 1 135. 6 131.4 121.9 10 May---- 
March 3____.. 129.1 125.1 135. 7 131. 2 121.9 ‘7 — 
. July---- 
! Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours a week and paid for at This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the com, August. 
time and one-half. The method of estimating average hourly earnings exclu- bility of the figure for Janu 1941 with those for the following mop: Sep 
sive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on 2 Fieven-month average only; August 1945 excluded 1 ecause of vy) one | 
bolidays. Data for the months of January, July, September, and November, holiday period. Novell 
therefore, may not be precisely comparable with data for the other months + Preliminary. Decem 
in which important holidays are seldom included in the reporting pay period. Januar 
Februa 
March 


Eprtror’s Nore: 
Pubiication of the January 1941 base series has been discontinued. Data are 
available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



































. . . ° Year 
TABLE C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm' 
" Building construction 
All types, private Special building trades {— 
construction projects , 
Total building Genera! contractors . Mare 
All trades 4 Plumbing and heat- | Painting and dew “ April 
Year and month ing rating May. 
| June. 
July- 
AVOEr | 4 vor, | Aver- | Aver-| 4 vo, | Aver-| Aver- | 4... | Aver- | Aver-| 4... | Aver-| Aver-| ,,,. | Aver-| Aver-/ ,,,. | 4 ‘Augu 
age age age os age = + e age age e age os +e age age age age Bepte 
wkly | wily [bourly| wkly .4 hourly) wkly witty hourly | wkly | "8 |hourly| wkly | Sf) |hourly| wkly wily {Dou Octo 
earn- | pours | earD- | earn | pours | earm | earn- | poor, | earn- | earn- came earn- | earn- hte | earn- | earn- | hoon Nove 
ings! ings | ings! ings | ings ings | ings* ings | ings? ings | ings? || col Doce 
panes 
1040: Average.... Q Q () |$31.70 | 83.1 |$0.058 |§$30.56 | *#33.3 |*$0. 9018 |$33. 11 82.7 |$1.012 |$32.87 | 34.6 |$0.949 |$33. 05 32.5 | f 
1041: January....| ( ( (4) 82.18 | 82.6| .086 | 430.10] 432.7) *.046 | 33.42] 32.6) 1.025 | 34.16 | 35.8) .055 | 31.49 | ' 
1047: March...... $0. 63 88.3 ($1. 584 | 61.23 38.0 | 1.610 58.02 27.9 1, 531 | 64.92 38.2 | 1.600 | 66.89 39.2 | 1.705 | 68.10 87.1) Lé 
April..... 60. 14 37.5 | 1.605 | 60. 57 37.1 | 1.632 56. 38 36. 4 1. 550 | 65. 43 38.0 | 1.723 | 67.37 38.7 | 1.739 | 60.87 36.6) 18 
May........| 61.*7 38.0 | 1.627 | 62. 26 37.6 | 1.655 57. 95 36. 8 1, 575 67.15 38.5 | 1.742 | 68.24 38.7 | 1.761 | 63.77 | 37.3 | 
SS 62. 25 38.2 | 1.631 | 62.71 37.8 | 1. 661 58. 55 36.9 1. 585 | 67. 69 38.7 | 1.749 | 67.73 38.9 | 1.739 | 63. 52 | 37.4 | 
Jaly........./ GBB 38.4 | 1.648 | 63. 60 38.0 | 1. 67 60. 08 37.6 1. 596 | 67.99 38.4 | 1.772 | 68.63 38.7 | 1.774 | 63.52 | 36.9 
August... 64. 36 38.6 | 1.668 | 64.71 38.2 | 1. 604 61. 33 38.0 1.614 | 69.01 38.5 | 1.794 | 69. 60 38.9 | 1.791 | 66.32 37.4 
Septem ber..| 65. 09 38.3 | 1.607 | 65. 36 37.9 | 1.723 61. 16 37.2 1. 646 | 70.61 38.9 | 1.816 | 71.19 39.1 | 1.819 | 66.13 | 37.4 
October 66. 03 38.5 | 1.716 | 66.36 38.1 | 1.743 62. 25 37.4 1. 665 | 71.32 38.9 | 1.833 | 71.98 39.2 | 1.836 | 67. 29 37.6 | 
November .! 64.02 36.9 | 1.736 | 64. 55 36.6 | 1.765 60. 55 35.8 1. 690 | 69.36 37.5 | 1.85) | 71.90 38.4 | 1.872 | 63. 56 35. 0 
December_.| 66. 47 38.0 | 1.748 | 67.31 37.9 | 1.774 62. 86 37.1 1.695 | 72.64 38.9 | 1.865 | 76. 61 40.6 | 1.887 | 65.33 36. 0 
1048: January.....| 65. 73 37.3 | 1.762 | 66.28 37.2 | 1. 781 62. 05 36. 4 1. 707 | 71.43 38.2 | 1.868 | 75.79 40.7 | 1.862 | 65.79 35.7 | 
February *..| 66.17 37.0 | 1.7 66. 31 36.7 | 1. 806 62. 70 36.3 1. 727 | 70. 99 37.3 | 1.899 | 74.17 39.1 | 1.895 | 65.03 34.7 | 
March 7.....| 66.14 37.0 11.7 66. 14 36.5 | 1.810 61. 59 35.7 1.7 71. 74 37.6 | 1.910 | 74.33 39.0 | 1.904 | 67.28 35. 9 | 
























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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spp C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm —Con. 





Building construction—Continued 





Special building trades—Continued 





Plastering and Roofing and sheet Excavation and 
lathing Carpentry metal foundation 





Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. | AY: |hourly| wkly. | AYE: | hourly 
earn- | earn- | earn- *| earn. 
ings? | DOUrS| ‘ings | ings? | DOU | ings 
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ings * 
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Nonbuilding construction 





Total nonbuilding Highway and street Heavy construction 
Year and month 





Avg. Avg. Avg. . » Avg. q Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 

wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. hourly 

earnings’; hours | earnings | earnings’; hours | earnings |earnings*} hours | earnings | earnings’ earnings 
n (‘) 


(9 

Oo | & “ 
504 | $57.83 
538 57.03 
57 58. 60 
548 60. 09 
597 58. 49 
632 58, 92 
666 58, 26 
676 60. 08 
680 58. 50 
. 697 58. 35 


745 58. 14 /a 1. 524 
. 781 61. 24 39. 0 1. 570 
. 755 62. 98 39. 0 1.614 





(*) (*) (*) (*) 
(4) (*) (*) (*) 


473 $53. 72 412 | 
495 52. 82 -411 | 
54. 23 . 404 
5 408 
434 
459 
495 
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. 618 
. 629 
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Covers all contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the 3 Hourly earnings, when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 
nths shown (over 11,000), but not necessarily identical establishments, exactly equal weekly earnings because of rounding. 


data include all employees of these construction firms working at the 4 Not available prior to February 1946. 
of privately heeneed, es (skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, superin- § Includes general contracting as well as general building maintenance, and 
den m 


time clerks, etc.). loyees of these firms engaged on publicly other special building data, 
need projects and off-site work are excluded, * Revised. 
' types not shown separately. t Preliminary. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 
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TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index ' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group 





































































Commodities 
i ee ee 
ign (8, Oe 
Fuel, electricity, and ice mat, 
Year and month All {tems Food Apparel Rent Housstar- Ron, Mee 
Total Gasand | Otherfuels| ®!shings palo, N. ® 
electricity | and ice mnnatl, © 
7 = celand, 
NE ae 70.7 79.9 69.3 92.2 61.9 ’ 59.1 ‘ 
Senne Wl iiisalteuscnansecamenseate meosanunl 71.7 81.7 69.8 92.2 62.3 60. 8 100. 
SD Dneececusccenvecenesoesetan 118.0 149. 6 147.9 97.1 90. 4 121.2 polis 
1920: June... ...... pesdeccuabepensodcoonene 149. 4 185. 0 209, 7 119.1 104. 8 169.7 Seville, 
£2 Sea 122. 5 132. 5 115.3 141.4 112.5 q@ 111.7 we CALY 
Et BPG R-cucecccecceccenccnsecsuangind 97.6 86. 5 90. 8 116.9 103. 4 85.4 pangeles. 
tT 99.4 95.2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 98.9 99.3 101.3 went 
August 15..............-... secoceconns 98. 6 93.5 100. 3 104.3 97. 5 99.0 96.3 100.6 =P kee, 
SOGR 6 FERED coccecccencceccescenceoegianst 100. 2 96. 6 101.7 104.6 99.7 98.0 101.6 100. 5 innespoli 
1041: Average...... pevececccccscsoesceneunce 105. 2 105. 5 106. 3 106. 2 102. 2 97.1 107.4 107.3 mile, AlB 
January §. sngnconscceceoennetnatnnan 100. 8 97.6 101.2 105.0 100. 8 97.5 104.0 100. 2 vr Orlean 
|) ae ae Se 110. 113.1 114.8 108. 2 104.1 06.7 111.3 116.8 York, 
BOGS: A VOTRE. .coccoccccccccccececccosecsces 116. 5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105. 4 06. 7 113.9 122.2 Holk, V8 
SEN SE cscncoccciasdéstianccdanphinnal 123. 6 138. 0 129.7 108. 0 107.7 96. 1 119. 0 125.6 niladelphi 
SEE DAMME ices ccncecentsanenenctaiinnlill 125. 6 136. 1 138. 8 108. 2 109. 8 95.8 123.4 136. 4 visburg®, 
BOER B CEIUED. scocccccccccoscocsosesneusene 128. 4 139. 1 145. 9 108. 3 110.3 95. 0 125. 1 145.8 Web oriand, 3 
AGREES 16. concccccese vceceunsoensescos 129.3 140.9 146. 4 (*) 111.4 95. 2 127.2 146.0 ortland, C 
SPE Se Pe rccncbcconsaseneeuecensseemtie 129.3 159. 6 160. 2 108. 6 112.4 92.4 132.0 159. 2 
A a 133.3 145.6 187.2 108. 5 110.5 92.1 128. 4 156.1 
St EE 152.2 187.7 171.0 (4 114.8 91.8 137.2 171.0 | 
GOEt  BUGIEE. cccccencnbbdercesousatiioncnenn 159.2 193. 8 185.8 111.2 121.1 92.0 149. 5 184. 4 | 
epeil Bewedpocacerepeenesesenneoenseens 156. 2 188. 0 184.9 109. 0 118.4 92.5 143.8 182. 5 
SP Ge Muncuccesedsunsquinuasébsoseds 156. 0 187. 6 185. 0 109. 2 117.7 92. 4 142.4 181.9 
> ar pudstésaneusoueentt 157.1 190. 5 185.7 109. 2 117.7 91.7 143. 0 182. 6 
? Beenshcusesdsanatinniebtiodaidids 158. 4 193. 1 184.7 110.0 119.5 91.7 146. 6 184.3 iThe int 
P| ea eee inieediia 160.3 196. 5 185.9 111.2 123.8 92.0 154.8 184.2 wrvices pt 
SEPEIENEED Drunaducascaceponnyenctece 163.8 203. 5 187.6 113.6 124. 6 92.1 156. 8 187. 5 ot indicat 
CT Uta téancemancoassiineaenebied 163.8 201.6 189.0 114.9 125.2 92.2 157.4 187.8 
| RSE SS 164.9 202.7 190.2 115.2 126.9 92.5 160.5 188. 9 
PORES Dboodnedinsneduniipeincntads 167.0 206.9 191.2 115.4 127.8 92. 6 162.0 191.4 
PF a 168. 8 209. 7 192.1 115.9 129. 5 93.1 165. 0 192.3 
lg SOE . Se 167.5 204.7 196.1 116.0 130.0 92.2 165. 9 193.0 | 
EIR: < E 166. 9 202.3 196. 3 116.3 130. 3 93.8 166.0 194.9 | 
\ 9 Sa eae ae 169. 3 207. 9 196. 4 116.3 | 130. 7 93.9 166. 7 194.7 
| | 
1 The ‘consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,” Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes 
formerly known as the “cost of living index’’ measures average changes of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the ms 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services weighted by quantities groups of living essentials. Indexes for al] large cities combined are availa 
bought In 1984-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual] cities var 
in large cities whose incomes averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. from city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since Wor 
Rureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Living in Large War I. 
Citles in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of methods 2 Data not available. 
used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ + Rents not surveyed this month. 


price indet is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
9 Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 
of Living. 
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,gLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,’ for Selected Periods 
[1935-39 = 100] 




































































































Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | A pr June | Aug. 
15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1048 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1047) 15, 1047| 15, 1947 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1046 | 15, 1039 
 psssseneesassessese 169. 3 166.9 167.5 168. 8 167.0 164.9 163.8 163.8 160. 3 158, 4 157, 1 156. 0 156.2 133.8 OR. 6 
ecemamonanad (?) (?) 169.2 (3) 167.5 (3) (3) 162. 2 (4) 159. 1 (*) (?) 133.8 98. 0 
(2) 170.9 () Q 171.3 (3) (*) 167.8 () (?) 160.5 | 150.4] 150.7] 135.6 98.7 
172.7 172.0 172.8 174.4 173. 8 171.6 169.7 169.1 166. 6 164.1 162.1 160. 7 161.7 136. 5 08.5 
163. 6 160.8 161.3 163.1 160. 4 158.3 157.5 158. 6 154.5 151.9 150.3 148.6 149. 4 127.9 97.1 
167. 2 (4) (2) 167.4 (?) (?) 162. 6 (3) (3) 159. 1 157.7 156.2 155.3 132 6 98. 5 
172.1 169.0 168. 8 171.5 170.1 168.3 167.3 168. 3 162.7 160.1 158. 3 156. 8 155. 7 130.9 08. 7 
170.8 169.3 170.1 171.2 170.3 167.1 167.1 166.3 162. 2 160. 4 158. 5 156. 8 157.2 132.2 97.3 
(?) (?) 171.6 (?) (3) 166.9) (%) (3) 163.0 (2) 160.3} 159.0} 1502] 135.7 100. 0 
168. 5 (?) (?) 167.0 (3) (?) 160. 4 (3) (?) 155. 7 155.9 155.8 155.8 131.7 08. 6 
171.8 168.7 169.0 170.6 169.0 166. 6 166.7 164. 2 162. 8 160. 2 158. 7 156. 8 156.7 136. 4 98. 5 
171.4 170.0 170.4 170.8 169. 3 165, 8 163. 4 162.1 159.7 158. 4 157.6 157.6 158. 6 130. 5 100.7 
ek ee 172.5 (?) (2) 172.3 (3) ® 167.8 (2) () 159.5 | 158.0 4 Q 131.9 98.0 
Sailietendaisams (2) 172.8 (2) (2) 173.9 ts (2) 168. 5 (3) (?) 163. 5 ( (? 138. 4 98. 5 
aa 163.3 (?) (2) 162. 4 (3) @ 157.9 (3) () 150. 5 149.5 150. 5 151.0 120. 4 98. 6 
ananiines 169.3 167.4 168.1 167.6 166.0 164.1 161.3 161.6 157.8 157.2 156.3 157. 6 157.4 136.1 100. 5 
, schester, N. H....-...--.- 172.0 (?) (2) 172.5 (?) e 166.1 (3) (3) 162.1 160. 4 Q (?) 134.7 97.8 
? ' SE (2) 172.4 (2) (?) 173. 5 4) 4) 169. 0 () (2) 160. 6 (? (?) 134. 5 97.8 
; _ tian (2) (2) 166.9 (?) (?) 164.0 ( (?) 159.0 (?) 156. 6 (*) () 131.2 97.0 
|  Wiineapolis, Minn.......-.- () 167.7 (2) (@) 166. 2 4 162.1 (%) (4) 152.9 151.5 151.4 120.4 00 7 
i ddtimnmds< (2) 169.9 (2) () 170.3 @ (7 164.3 (2) (?) 159.3 e (*) 132.9 OR. 6 
=a (2) (?) 177.1 (?) (3) 173.2 @ (3) 168. 5 (3) 164. 6 *) (?) 138 0 00.7 
bpecoutind 167.0 164.3 166. 4 167.1 164.9 163.3 161.7 161.9 158. 6 157.5 156. 9 155. 6 156.8 135. 8 99. 0 
SS ea (?) (?) 170.1 (2) (3) 168. 2 (3) (3) 163. 6 (3) 160.9 (*) (?) 135. 2 97.8 
jadelphia, Pa...........-. 169.3 165. 5 166. 6 168. 4 166.3 164. 2 162.2 163.2 159. 5 158. 3 157.1 155.1 154.9 132 5 97.8 
oS 4) a 171.9 170. 1 170.1 172.3 170.2 168, 1 167.8 168. 2 164.9 162. 6 161.1 150. 6 159. 0 134.7 Q8. 4 
prtiand, Maine............ (2) 162.7 (?) (?) 162.0 (3) (?) 159. 2 (3) (?) 153. 3 (*) (?) 128. 7 07.1 
as 175.8 (?) (2) 174.4 8 (3) 166. 5 (?) (3) 162.1 161.5 (?) (3) 140.3 100. 1 
— | 163. 4 (?) (4) 165.1 Qa ts 161.7 (3) (2) 153. 8 152. 6 (?) (%) 128.2 98. 0 
DA El itiitins occccous (*) 167.8 (2) (?) 167.9 ’ (2) 165. 4 (3) (2) 155. 6 154.6 155. 1 131.2 08. 1 
» Franciseo, Calif. ......- (2) 171.4 (?) (?) 168. 9 (2) (3) 165. 7 (?) (?) 159.3} 160.5] 161.3] 137.8 99.3 
177.6 (2) (4) 175.6 go (3) 171.5 (?) (7) 165.9 165.8 165. 5 166. 2 140.6 09. 3 
3 a (2) (2) 166. 5 (*) (? 165. 2 (2) (2) 162.8 (?) 159.9 (?) (?) 132.2 96.0 
ERIS (?). (?) 170.7 (?) (3) 166. 2 a (?) 161.8 (3) 168.3 | 158.5] 150.1] 137.0 100. 3 
| oer (?) (?) 163.2 (?) (7) 161.7 (? (2) 159. 1 (3) 156. 0 154. 6 154.8 133.8 U8, 6 
1 The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the, cost of goods and § Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly 
vices purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do for 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 
cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 


ot indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another, 
once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule 
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’ . * > > 
TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ! 
(1935-39=— 100] 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 
Food Apparel Rent Housefurnish- 
Teta) Gas and Other fuels =o Miscellan 
Oity electricity and ice 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. | Apr 
15, 1048 5, 1048 | 15, 1948 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948} 15, 1948) 15, 1948 15, 1948 1 
Ze = 
| | or 
AUER tccnecestin 207.9 202.3 196.4 | 196. 3 116.3 116.3 130.7 130.3 93.9 93.8 166.7 166.0 194.7 194.9 147.8 
Atlanta, Ga......-- 204.7| 201.1) (1) (1) (2) (2) 140.4} 140.4] 76.9| 77.0| 198.7| 1987] () | (1) 0 
Baltimore, Md_....| 217.8 212.3 (4) 198.1 (?) 113.9 139.2 138. 7 120.8 119.7 154.0 154.1 (‘) 198.1 (1) 
Birmingham, Ala 207.5 | 207.2 204.4 203.1 (2) (*) 131.8 131.8 79.6 79.6 170.7 170.7 191.8 184.1 143.0 
Boston, Mass......| 198.2 192.2 188.1 186.9 (?) 112.1 148.8 147.9 111.4 110.8 168.7 167.6 182.6 181.9 142.6 
Buffalo, N. Y......| 200.2 196. 6 196.8 (‘) 119.7 (?) 128.4 128. 4 96.0 96.0 157.2 157.2 200.9 (') 151.4 
Chicago, Ill seas an 204.3 199.2 199.3 (?) 130.6 125.2 122.8 83.5 83.5 168. 5 163. 6 179.9 180.8 145.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio...| 210.1 206. 1 192.2 191.5 (2) 111.4 135.3 134.9 97.1 97.1 171.7 171.0 189.6 191.6 149.3 
Cleveland, Ohio... 213.0 209. 3 (‘) (‘) (*) (2) 137.0 136. 4 105. 6 104.3 167.0 167.0 (‘) (') (1) | 
Denver, Colo...... 208.5 | 202.3 194.8 (‘) 121.0 (2) 106.7 106.8 69.2 69.2 149.6 149.9 | 216.2 (‘) 147.3 
Detroit, Mich 203.9 197.7 195. 7 195. 5 124.4 (2) 137.8 138. 3 83.8 84.9 178.8 178.8 203. 1 202. 2 162.6 
Houston, Tex..-... 219.3 216.0 206. 4 205.9 (2) (2) 94.3 94.3 81.8 81.8 128.0 128.0 194.6 188.8 | 149.5 
Indianapolis, Ind _. 205.7 203.8 191.2 (‘) 127.2 (?) 144.3 144.1 86. 6 86. 6 178.2 177.9 184.7 (‘) 155.2 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 214.7 208. 1 (') 194.2 (2) 123.0 142. 5 142.5 100.2 100. 2 179.1 179.1 (‘) 185.0 (‘) 
Kansas City, Mo 197.9 193.0 187.8 (@) 121.0 (?) 120.7 120.6 66.6 66. 6 170.1 170.0 181.5 (‘) 149.0 
Los Angeles, Calif..| 213.9 208.9 193.7 194.2 (2) (2) 94.3 04.3 89.3 89.3 118.0 118.0 188.7 187.7 146.8 
Manchester, N. H 204.9 202.0 190.2 (') 110.3 (’) 151.7 153.6 94.6 94.6 180. 2 183.0 196.3 (4) 143.5 
Memphis, Tenn 222.2 219.9 (') 209.8 (?) 126.1 128.0 128.0 77.0 77.0 156.2 156. 2 (‘) 181.2 (1) 
Milwaukee, Wis_..| 210.9 204.6 (‘) (‘) (2) (?) 136.3 137.2 101.6 103.7 160.3 160.3 (1) (!) () | 
Minneapolis, Minn.| 203.0 198. 1 (1) 207.2 (2) 123.1 133.4 131.0 78. 5 78.5 169.1 165. 2 (1) 195.9 (1) 
Mobile, Ala ..| 216.3 212.2 (1) 198. 5 (?) 120.9 128. 6 128.6 84.1 84.1 163.3 163.3 (*) 174.8 (‘) 
New Orleans, La...| 228.7 224.3 (‘) (') (?) (?) 112.8 112.8 75.1 75.1 152.9 152.9 (*) (‘) (‘) 
New York, N. Y 208. 6 201.2 195. 5 196. 2 106. 6 (?) 128.3 128.3 98. 4 97.9 174.1 175.0 184.2 184.9 146.7 
Norfolk, Va........] 210.5 206.0 (‘) (‘) (2) (2) 143.3 143.3 97.8 97.8 179.0 179.0 () (1) () 
Philadelphia, Pa...| 202.8 196.3 191.3 191.6 (2) (2) 135.1 138. 1 103.0 103.0 159.7 159. 7 198.0 195.9 147.7 
Pittsburgh, Pa.....| 209.8 24.8 221.9 221.4 115.9 (?) 132.9 132.9 103 2 103.3 183.9 183.9 199.2 198.8 143.8 | 
Portland, Maine_..| 197.0 192.4 (‘) 196. 1 (2) 109.9 143.7 146.6 100.3 100.3 164.9 169.2 (') 185.8 (‘) 
Portland, Oreg.....| 223.2 220.4 195.9 (4) 122.5 (2) 126.4 126.3 94.9 94.7 165.0 165.0 187.3 (‘) 1590.5 
Richmond, Va.....| 200.6 | 197.6] 193.8 (') 112.1 (?) 135.1 134.1 95.6 95.6 | 159.2} 157.5 | 205.5 (4) 137.0 | 
St. Louis, Mo..... 213.6 210.9 (‘) 199.1 (?) 115.6 129.4 129.4 94.1 94.1 160.6 160.6 (1) 171.5 (‘) 
San Francisco, Calif 219.5 215.3 () 191.7 () 113.3 82.8 82.8 72.7 72.7 120.5 120.5 (‘) 165.1 () | 
Savannah, Ga......| 221.4 213.6 192.8 (‘) 116.9 (?) 147.1 144.9 91.2 91.2 179.6 176.1 205.2 (4) 153.8 | 
Scranton, Pa....... 208.9 201.8 (‘) (‘) (?) ty 134. 5 134.5 91.8 91.8 160.6 160.6 () () (1) | 
Seattle, Wash_.....| 215.5 212. 5 (1) (‘) (?) %) 121.4 121.4 91.5 91.5 146.4 146. 4 (1) (1) (1) 
Washington, D. C.| 205.1 198.9 (') (4) (?) (2) 129.8 129.8 04.4 04.4 153.4 153. 4 (1) (1) (‘) 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,’ by Group, for Selected Periods 










































































[1935-39 = 100] 
+ Meats, Meats ws Fruits and vegetables ome 
poul- J airy | Fa ugar 
fearsnd month | sods bakery try; Beef “ens. | Fish | prod- | Bees c Tages’ | and | and 
prod-| ®2¢ | Total] and | Pork | Lamb ucts Total | Fresh | ©®2° | Dried olls | sweets 
Cueate 124.0 | 105.5 | 101.2 |.......].......].....2.]......-]....-.-}.----.] 120.4 | 136.1 | 160.5 | 178.6 | 124.8 | 176.4 | 131.6 | 126.2] 175.4 
: average..--.--| 137. 24 tA, SR RST SS QR Hea 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4 | 145.0 120.0 
. Average..--.-- fa 5 ¢ a Se BS see) aR 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 127.2 114.3 
Average.------ 86. 5 82.6 ye SE ae Se Ae 84.9) 82.3 | 103.5 | 105.9 91.1 91.2 | 112.6 71.1 89.6 
Average.....--| 95.2) 045) 06.6) 96.6 / 101.1 | 88.9) 99.5) 93.8) 101.0) 95.9) 91.0) 045) 05.1) 02.3] 93.3) 905.5) 87.7] 100.6 
= 93.5 | 93.4) 95.7] 95.4] 99.6) 88.0) 98.8] 046; 00.6/ 93.1) 00.7) 92.4) 028] 01.6] 9003) 04.9) 845 95. 6 
Average...---- 96.6 | 96.8 | 95.8) 04.4) 102.8) 81.1) 09.7] 04.8) 110.6] 101.4) 93.8) 06.5) 907.3 | 02.4] 100.6) 02.5!) 82.2 96. 8 
en 105.5 | 97.9 | 107.5 | 106.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 103.2 | 104.2 | 97.9 | 106.7 | 101.5 | 94.0] 106.4 
December.....| 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 109.7 | 114.4 | 103.2 | 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | 108.5 114.4 
cabineoe 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 122.5 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1 | 119.6 126. 5 
Average.....--| 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.2 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 127.1 
Ee 136.1 | 108.4 | 129.9 | 117.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 120.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 126. 5 
Seies 139.1 | 109.0 | 131.2 | 118.0 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2 | 168.2 | 124.7 | 124.0 126. 5 
ae 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 | 118.1 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0] 126.6 
Average.......| 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.8 | 150.8 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 100.7 | 140.8 | 100.4 | 130.6 | 152.1) 143.9 
re 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 120.4 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4 | 126.4 136.2 
November...| 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 197.9 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 18.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 261.6 | 167.8 | 244.4 170.5 
a 193.8 | 155.4 | 217.1 | 214.7 | 213.6 | 215.9 | 220.1 | 183.2 | 271.4 | 186.2 | 200.8 | 199.4 | 201.5 | 166.2 | 263.5 | 186.8 | 197.5 180.0 
o| pa Meneses 188.0 | 153.4 | 202.6 | 198.7 | 104.6 5 | 206.8 | 177.1 | 261.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 200.4 | 200.7 | 172.6 | 260.7 | 180.5 | 227.8 | 170.3 
ai 3 187.6 | 154.2 | 203.9 | 200.6 | 197.1 | 204.2 | 209.6 | 170.6 | 255.1 | 171.5 | 178.9 | 207.0 | 200.5 | 172.3 | 268.1 | 188.9 | 200.5 79.3 
gi ¢ Rencsccccs 100.5 | 154.6 | 216.9 | 216.1 | 216.4 | 213.6 | 226.7 | 182.38 | 254.7 | 171.5 183.0 | 205.0 | 208.0 | 160.7 | 262.6 181.3 | 1883 179.7 
Ti stccccence 193.1 | 155.0 | 220.2 | 219.7 | 220.8 | 216.4 | 228.6 | 181.9 | 260.6 | 178.8 | 203.0 | 202.0 | 204.2 | 168.5 | 263.6 | 180.8 | 182.0] 170.7 
August......- 196.5 | 155.7 | 228.4 | 220.8 | 230.5 | 220.3 | 232.1 | 180.5 | 262.4 | 183.8 | 212.3 | 199.8 | 202.1 | 165.7 | 283.4 | 181.7 | 178.5 179.8 
1" September....| 203.5 | 157.8 | 240.6 | 241.9 | 230.7 | 245.9 | 244.0 | 191.4 | 275.7 | 195.2 | 235.9 | 198.2 | 202.4 | 157.3 | 261.2 | 187.0] 176.6] 181.8 
ood October....-..| 201.6 | 160.3 | 235.5 | 234.9 | 233.6 | 240.9 | 226.2 189.5 | 286.5 | 190.1 | 232.7 | 196.6 | 201.1 | 185.2 | 258.6 | 190.8 | 190.0 181.8 
ly November....| 202.7 | 167.9 | 227.0 | 223.6 | 226.3 | 219.7 | 227.1 | 184.6 | 302.4 | 108.4 | 224.7 | 199.6 | 205.0 | 156.5 | 251.7 | 194.7] 106.4 183, 2 
7] December_...| 206.9 | 170.5 | 227.3 | 223.2 | 227.6 | 218.2 | 221.5 | 190.7 | 302.3 | 204.9 | 236.1 | 205.3 | 212.1 | 167.3 | 255.4 | 198.5 | 208.2 183.7 
1 January....... 209.7 | 172.7 | 237.5 | 233.4 | 239.7 | 225.9 | 231.5 | 200.0 | 310.9 | 208.7 | 213.6 | 208.3 | 215.7 | 158.0 | 256.8 | 201.9 | 209.3 183. 4 
14 February. ...-. 204.7 | 171.8 | 224.8 | 218.0 | 228.2 | 202.2 | 223.4 | 196.4 | 315.0 | 204.4 | 189.2 | 213.0 | 222.0 | 157.7 | 256.0 | 204.0 | 194.2 176.8 
4 Bs a codecs 202.3 | 171.0 | 224.7 | 218.2 | 228.5 | 204.3 | 216.8 | 194.7 | 313.6 | 201.1 | 186.3 | 206.9 | 214.2 | 157.7 | 253.9 | 204.4 | 191.7 174.4 
Ptnadnicos 207.9 | 171.0 | 233.8 | 229.5 | 241.2 | 212.3 | 232.6 | 198 4 | 307.2 | 205.8 | 184.7 | 217.4 | 228.4 | 156.4 | 252.1 | 204.4 | 101.4 173. 6 
) 
} | 
iTbe Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly workers, in ye city indexes; and (3) population weights, to combine 
uring the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, city aggregates order to derive average prices and indexes for all cities 
rough voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. combined. 
rticles included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
nilies. groups, for the years 1923 through 1945 (1935-39@100), may be found in 
(1 Theindexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the Bulletin No. 899, “‘Retail Prices of Food—1944 and 1945,"’ Bureau of Labor 
ixed-bese-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) relative Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, table 2, p.4. Mimeographed tables 
mportance of chain and iy store sales in computing city average of the same data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
to a stafmmprices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate-income 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 












































































(1985-39 = 100] 
City April | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug July | June | May Apt June 
1948 | 1048 | 1048 | 1948 | 10947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1047 | 1047 | 1047 | 1047 | 1047 | 046 
at 
United States_.........-...- 207.9 | 202.3] 204.7 | 200.7 | 204. 9 | 202.7 | 201.6 | 203.5 | 196.5 {| 108.1) 190.5 | 187.6] 188.0] 1456 
ee 204.7} 201.1 | 205.6] 211.9] 211.1 | 206.9] 211.1] 2004] 1989) 1065] 193.0) 1003] 1966) 1419 
Baltimore, Md..........-... 217.8} 212.3) 2146] 220.2; 217.8] 211.8] 211.5] 2128] 206.9] 204.6] 202.2] 108.5! 197.7 152 4 | 
Birmingham, Ala............| 207.5 | 207.2] 211.1 218.0 | 217.0) 212.7 {[ 210.7) 210.9) 204.8) 201.8] 197.3) 195.8) 1988) 1477 
oa 198, 2 192.2 | 195.0) 200.3) 105.7| 192.4] 191.8) 195.3] 187.9] 183.5 | 179.6/ 175.6) 176.3] 1389 
Bridgeport, Conn.........| 201.4] 195.6] 197.5] 204.5] 100.0| 196.5) 195.6] 196.8] 101.3] 187.7] 186.9] 1808] 180.4] 139) 
Date, M. FT aaageccessasce | 200.2} 196.6) 196.7 | 2021 {| 200.3] 1948) 1093.3) 1965] 1924] 188.7] 187.0) 1825] 179.2] 1402 
Butte, Mont........---.---| 201.3 | 200.5 | 202.1] 204.8/ 105.8] 1042) 195.0) 195.7) 193.8) 188.9] 185.9) 184.7] 183.4) 1297 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa '....... 217.0 | 208.2) 2089) 2146) 213.0) 200.1) 2087) 2120] 204.4] 2083.7] 203.2] 197.3] 197.3] 1489 
Charleston, 8. C............| 204.8 199. 1 200.2 | 206.6} 203.1 198.9 | 201.4) 198.0] 189.8) 100.6) 188.3] 187.0] 188.0) i498 0°"; 
Chicago, Il.........-.- wonne| 212.2] 204.3] 2068) 213.2] 210.5| 207.8] 207.1] 211.0] 2031] 1084] 1939] 190.6] 1886] 142% 
Cincinnati, Ohio_.........- 210.1 | 206.1} 200.0) 213.0) 211.6 | 204.2) 206.9] 206.7] 1983] 104.3] 101.1 | 187.9] 188.9) 1414 
Cleveland, Oblo._..........| 213.0 | 200.3] 2125) 217.6) 2123) 206.1) 208.7] 211.0] 204.3] 190.7] 108.3) 1943] 195.0) 1493 
Columbus, Obio._.........-. 193. 1 190.8; 1926) 196.7/ 104.4] 100.1; 1920) 190.0] 184.9] 1793] 178.4] 176.6) 176.2) i284 
ess 206.7 | 203.0 | 205.7 | 210.3} 208.2/ 204.4] 201.6) 200.3] 195.5] 192.8] 191.4) 1925] 193.8] 1424) 
eet 208.5 | 202.3) 203.4) 208.6/ 205.6; 201.0; 197.2] 199.0] 195.8] 101.6] 191.9] 191.9] 1924/] 1453 
Tetet TE. cenenendoeses 203.9 | 197.7 | 190.4) 205.1 | 202.0/| 106.7] 100.0] 197.4] 195.5] 101.4] 188.5 | 1827] 182.7] 1454 
Fall River, Mass...........- 201. 2 197.2 198.4 | 202.6] 109.0) 195.0) 195.6) 195.8] 190.0] 188.7 | 186.3] 181.7] 183.1 1381) 4 
Houston, eam a 219.3 | 216.0) 218.1 221.5; 218.1 210.2 | 208.7 | 206.4] 2008] 1087] 196.2; 197.1 199.2 | 1440 P 
Indianapolis, Ind.......... 205.7 | 203.8) 204.2) 208.2) 208.8) 2043) 204.5) 203.0) 195.5] 101.7] 188.7] 185.1] 187.9) :415) gy 
Jackson, Miss.'............. 218.3 214.6 | 221.38 | 223.3 | 223.2) 213.1 212.6) 212.0) 200.5) 205.6) 2027/ 201.7 | 206.0) 1506) 
| 
Jacksonville, Fla...........| 214.7 | 208.1] 2122] 216.2) 216.6] 211.0) 214.7] 200.1 | 205.0] 201.8] 100.1] 106.0] 100.7; 150.8) , L 
Kansas City, _ re 197.9 | 193.0] 1925] 190.4) 107.3) 104.2) 193.5] 193.5] 183.5] 181.3] 180.0] 180.7] 1827] 1348] 4 
Knoxville, Tenn.'.........- 233.9 | 230.0 | 239.6) 244.3) 243.5) 235.6) 236.9) 235.9) 225.9] 225.8 | 223.0) 216.8] 223.4] 165.6) it 
Little Rock, Ark...........| 206.4 | 203.8] 206.1) 211.4] 211.8] 200.4] 2004/ 201.3] 1951] 193.6] 189.8] 188.1] 193.0] 1301) % = 
Los Angeles, Calif.......... 213.9 | 208.9); 210.9) 212.2) 211.1 | 206.7] 201.9] 204.2] 105.4] 193.8] 193.8] 106.7] 196.71] 1548 | Fish; 
Louisville, Ky.............- 198. 2 193.9 | 1980] 200.1 198.9} 195.8) 196.2] 198.2] 189.7] 185.4] 183.4] 180.0] 183.6] 135.6 
Manchester, N. H_........ 2044.9 | 202.0} 203.2]; 208.8; 204.7 199.0! 198.0] 201.3 | 196.8] 192.6] 190.3 185.1 184.0 | 144.4 
Memphis, Tenn.......-.-.-... 222. 2 219.9 |} 224.5 | 230.7 | 220.7) 226.2] 223.6) 220.5] 213.5] 210.1 205. 1 201.6 | 2046) 153.6 
Milwaukee, Wis............| 210.9 | 204.6 | 203.4) 206.4) 204.6) 200.7} 197.6] 200.1] 196.8] 103.4] 190.8] 186.6] 185.4) 144.3) 
M inneapolis, Minn. suientanl Ga 198. 1 197.2 | 202.6) 109.3) 103.7] 1046] 197.2] 187.4 182.5 | 182.6 | 179.0 | 179.6) 137.5 | 
0) ee 216.3 | 212.2) 215.5) 219.6) 216.3) 206.8) 200.3] 206.8) 2008) 108.6/ 106.9] 197.0/| 201.6/ 1498) & 
 —— 2} » spunea 203.0 | 196.4} 200.3) 201.4] 190.4] 197.4] 1946] 1968] 1900] 186.3] 184.1] 181.1] 183.3] 147.9) 9% 
New Haven, Conn......... 197.7} 193.0] 105.8) 201.5] 1089) 193.4] 193.8] 196.1] 191.2] 187.8] 186.4] 180.5] 1785/ 1404) @ Pres! 
New Orleans, La......-.. 228.7 | 224.3) 225.6] 226.4] 222.1] 220.2] 219.5] 216.8) 211.0] 207.2] 203.7] 201.1] 2040] 157.6) & ~~ 
SEO Tele Ite B cecccacwcc= 208.6 | 201.2) 206.7) 200.7) 206.1] 203.9/) 2006) 203.0] 104.3] 101.7] 187.9] 184.8] 187.3] 1492) o& ] 
Norfolk, Va...----...-00----} 210.5} 206.0] 2102] 2165) 216.1] 2106) 2143] 210.7] 208.2] 100.5/ 198.0] 1988] 200.5| 146.0) oul 
Omaha, Nebr...........-...| 202.5 | 197.7] 197.7] 204.2] 2026] 1981] 105.6] 197.9] 191.1] 187.2] 187.4] 183.8] 183.2] 1395) } 
IR Tl nn cneitdepeanane 217.0 | 205.8] 2089) 219.5) 224.1) 2203] 2123] 2129] 211.4] 205.6] 201.7] 195.1] 1983) 1513) @ ( 
Philade!phia, Pa_.......-... 202.8} 196.3] 199.3] 205.6) 201.8; 197.5; 106.2] 199.8] 191.7] 188.9] 187.1] 183.4] 181.9] 143.5 03 ( 
Pittsburgh, Pa.............| 200.8 | 204.8) 205.4) 212.8) 200.6; 205.2] 206.1] 200.8; 202.0] 100.9] 196.9] 1924); 189.9] 147.1 92. 1 
Portland, Maine............| 107.0} 1924] 193.5] 199.6] 105.2| 190.7]/ 1009] 193.6] 191.0] 188.4] 185.3] 180.2] 181.4] 1284] & 
PPG. CNN. ovecusensens 223.2} 220.4; 2192) 223.0) 219.0] 234.2] 2087) 209.9) 205.0] 202.7] 190.7) 200.8}; 201.4] 1584) & 
Providence, R. I..........- 213.1 | 206.5] 210.5] 215.0} 210.5] 206.1] 206.5] 208.2] 2006] 100.3] 104.2] 186.1] 185.5] 1449) & 
Richmond, Va..............- 200.6 | 197. 201.3 | 200.1 | 207.6] 201.0] 205.1] 203.8] 104.3] 188.4] 185.8] 186.3] 188.3] 1384) 9% Can 
Rochester, N. Y......... ---| 200.8 196. 7 196.9 | 202.1 200. 1 194.9; 192.3; 195.5] 192.2] 187.4] 185.2] 180.5] 178.4 142. 5 | 92. 
St. Louls, Mo..............] 213.6 | 210.9] 212.8] 217.2] 215.2} 200.9; 200.4) 215.9] 205.0] 200.9] 196.8; 193.4 195.2 | 147.4 % Ces 
St. Paul, Minn...........-.| 200.5 | 195.3] 1940) 198.6 | 195.9] 191.2) 191.0) 1921] 183.4) 1703] 1785] 1768) 176.6) 137.3/ & | 
Balt Lake City, Utah.......| 212.9 207. 3 7.91) 211.3] 200.7] 2026 199.4 | 200.7; 197.6 | 192.2] 192.6] 189.3 189.2; 151.7; & | 
San Francisco, Calif..._...- 219.5 | 215.3] 215.4) 218.9) 215.7] 214.4] 2088) 210.4] 200.4] 200.4] 196.9] 100.9) 201.7] 1555; & | 
Savannah, Ga.............. 221.4} 213.6] 219.6) 2229] 2222] 217.56] 210.2] 2203] 215.1] 207.4] 200.4] 2082] 2089/ 1585) 4% Drie 
Seranton, Pa.........-..--. 208.9 | 201.8] 2082] 2131] 210.0) 2028] 1901/ 206.6] 190.5] 1961/ 1949] 199.2] 1880] 140) mim 
Seattle, Wash.............- 215.5 | 212.5) 2147) 218.4) 213.4) 207.6 | 205.4) 206.0) 2003) 197.1] 193.3) 1939) 1964) 151.6) MMB 
Bpringheld, =e 212. 6 209. 1 211.4 | 217.9) 217.3 | 213.2] 213.6] 217.1 211.0! 205.9) 203.5; 200.2; 201.7; 150.1 a) Lar 
ashington, D. O.......... 205. 1 198.9 | 202.0; 209.5; 207.4] 2020); 2009; 202.9] 197.1 190.2 | 100.9} 187.8; 189.4) 1455 “4. Hy. 
Wichita, Kans.'............./ 220.3 215.9; 215.1 222.4 221.6; 215.1 213.8 | 213.8 | 201.8} 100.8] 197.3] 105.3; 198.7) 154.4 /....... Bale 
Winston-Salem, N. C.1_.... 206.0 | 202.7; 207.9) 214.6{ 211.3) 207.1 208.4 | 205.8) 199.0) 195.0] 104.4] 191.8) 197.2/ 145.3 |.---... Ole 
Sugar a 
1 June 1940— 100. bug 
. Beg! 
bread, r 
Papetrt 
ut 


all 
' Feb 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods ! 
Indexes 1935-39 = 100 
Aver- 
une Commodity - oa De- | No- Rep- 
046 pril | April | March rae —_ cem- | vem- — tem- —— July | June | May | April |August 
— 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | (OR | foag | ber | ber | ioe | ber | Fog | 1967 | 1047 | 1947 | 1947 | 1039 
45.6 | 1947 | 1047 1947 
E. : and bakery products: —_ 
ae Flour, wheat............ Spounds../ 49.0 | 189.6 | 192.4 | 197.3 | 210.9 | 200.6 | 204.8 | 194.0 | 189.2 | 187.0 | 187.4 | 189.9 | 191.5 | 187.5] 821 
0.1 Cee Bicccscaccsnce 11 ounces..|; 16.6 | 175.8 | 173.3 | 172.8 | 172.9 | 169.3 | 164.3 | 157.9 | 151.7 | 144.9 | 140.7 | 135.3 | 182.7 | 129.6 92.7 
F SE ie dncncesecsases pound._} 11.1 | 216.4 | 216.6 | 219.9 | 219.9 | 218.1 | 217.5 | 211.9 | 204.5 | 102.4 | 182.1 | 178.1 | 176.6 | 177.5 90.7 
0.2 Dh Riecchancqasegeses do....| 21.1 | 118.4 | 118.1 | 118.4 | 117.3 | 116.9 | 116.8 | 114.0 | 111.5 | 106.8] 100.0} (4 (*) (*) (*) 
07 Rolled oats *_........... 20 ounces..|; 17.1 | 154.8 | 153.5 | 153.4 | 153.6 | 152.6 | 151.1 | 143.4 | 135.6 | 130.9 | 128.3 | 127.7 | 126.1 | 124.5] (4 
al ery products: 
: : I-- ag At Ss pound..| 13.9 | 163.2 | 163.1 | 163.1 | 162.3 | 150.8 | 157.5 | 149.3 | 147.9 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 146.5 146.1 | 146.4 03. 2 
> § | Vanilla cookies_............. do....| 43.7 | 189.2 | 187.9 | 187.7 | 183.7 | 180.2 | 178.7 | 176.2 | 176.3 | 174.9 | 174.9 | 173.3 | 172.2] 1724] ( 
| ests, poultry, and fish: 
4 Meals: f: 
* Round steak_...........- do....| 84.7 | 250.7 | 234.0 | 231.4 | 248.4 | 236.4 | 234.2 | 243.8 | 256.4 | 247.6 | 236.7 | 230.9 | 205.2 | 202.3] 102.7 
4 | i nangemnccecced do....| 68.6 | 238.2 | 227.0 | 227.9 | 242.3 | 231.7 | 229.9 | 237.0 | 241.7 | 231.8 | 220.4 | 216.0 | 197.6 | 195.7 97.4 
3 0 ee 59.1 | 263.3 | 249.6 | 250.6 | 263.1 | 251.5 | 253.5 | 260.1 | 258 9 | 248.5 | 233.3 | 225.7 | 204.4 | 203.1 97.1 
Hamburger 3...........- do... 51.4 | 166.3 | 158.0 | 157.3 | 169.7 | 151.6 | 150.3 | 154.4 | 155.8 | 151.3 | 145.3 | 142.0 | 130.7 | 129.8 () 
HI Cutlets....-------------- do....| 93.7 | 234.9 | 226.8 | 228.0 | 230.0 | 213.1 | 211.8 | 217.7 | 222.6 | 212.0 | 210.2 | 211.4 | 197.0] 194.0] 101.1 
Pork: 
74 SEE do....| 73.6 | 223.2 | 212.1 | 200.1 | 219.4 | 208.2 | 214.7 | 248.8 | 257.9 | 230.2 | 226.4 | 225.3 | 214.2] 202.0] 90.8 
. 3 Bacon, sliced...........-. do....| 72.9 | 191.3 | 185.7 | 194.7 | 227.7 | 228.8 | 227.6 | 230.4 | 224.7 | 208.4 | 195.5 | 189.9 | 181.2 | 189.9 80.9 
ros Ham, whole_...........- do_...| 64.9 | 220.9 | 213.6 | 212.0 | 234.8 | 223.3 | 218.2 | 244.2 | 256.7 | 245.3 | 231.2 | 227.7 | 217.5 | 224.9 92. 7 
al ¢ Salt pork...............- do....}| 43.8 | 209.9 | 214.7 | 238.2 | 259.6 | 275.3 | 265.6 | 243.7 | 227.7 | 104.9 | 188.3 | 189.5 | 192.3 | 211.7] 69.0 
" 
; wae do....] 67.1 | 236.3 | 220.3 | 226.9 | 235.2 | 225.0 | 230.7 | 220.8 | 247.9 | 235.8 | 232.3 | 233.0 | 215.0] 212.9] 95.7 
t-~ Poultry: Roasting chickens_._..- do._..| 59.9 | 198.4 | 194.7 | 196.4 | 200.0 | 190.7 | 184.6 | 189.5 | 191.4 | 180.5 | 181.9 | 182.3 | 170.6] 177.1 04.6 
: Fish (fresh, frozen) .........- do....} (°) 264.9 | 274.4 | 276.3 | 270.5 | 200.7 | 262.3 | 248.8 | 949.7 | 231.8 | 231.5 | 225.1 | 227.4 | 237.6 98.8 
f, R- —: ee 16-ounce can..| 52.1 | 397.1 | 394.1 | 393.7 | 394.9 | 301.0 | 386.7 | 365.6 | 342.2 | 323.1 | 317.5 | 313.8 | 308.4 | 301.1 07.4 
ucts 
| ae pound._| 93.0 | 255.4 | 237.4 | 248.4 | 258.1 | 262.0 | 242.2 | 222.4 | 951.7 | 222.1 | 210.6 194.3 | 190.8 | 202.2 84.0 
3] Oe ane do....| 62.8 | 241.5 | 243.7 | 247.9 | 242.2 | 236.1 | 280.9 | 226.2 | 221.0 | 215.6 | 215.6 | 211.4 | 213.9 | 234.7] 92.3 
| a Milk, fresh (delivered). .......- quart../ 21.2 | 174.3 | 174.6 | 174.3 | 173.3 | 171.2 | 171.0 | 167.5 | 163.0 | 158.8 | 155.0 | 151.8 | 152.9] 156.6] 97.1 
. 3 Milk, fresh (grocery).......... ..do....| 20.2 | 179.0 | 179.5 | 179.7 | 178.5 | 176.3 | 175.2 | 171.8 | 167.2 | 162.4 | 150.5 | 155.1) 156.4 | 160.1 06.3 
i Milk, evaporated.___.. 14}4-ounce can..} 14.1 | 197.2 | 197.1 | 195.8 | 189.6 | 186.4 | 182.3 | 177.2 | 175.3 | 175.2] 175.1 | 176.6 | 179.8 | 186.0] 93.9 
)| gp in Bees: Eggs, fresh - -.-........---.-- dozen..| 64.0 | 184.7 | 186.3 | 189.2 | 213,6 | 236.1 | 224.7 | 232.7 | 235.9 | 212.3 | 203.0 | 183.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 00. 7 
| on ee Fruits and vegetables: ‘ 
| og Fresh fruits: 
| og Apples. .......--.-.-.----- pound..| 10.9 | 208.2 | 205.6 | 208.6 | 219.2 | 221.8 | 214.3 | 216.1 | 219.7 | 200.8 | 250.6 | 205.9 | 286.0 | 277.1] 81.6 
ALT do... 15.5 | 256.3 | 255.3 | 257.4 | 257.9 | 257.8 | 256.9 | 254.6 | 252.3 | 245.9 | 247.1 | 250.0 | 251.2 | 248.2 97.3 
| Oranges, size 200........_.- dozen 40.4 | 142.9 | 145.1 | 135.9 | 133.5 | 133.4 | 147.9 | 172.2 | 174.1 | 181.0] 151.1 | 150.8 | 153.5 | 155.6 06.9 
rm Fresh vegetables: 
% IED .cosnccocceces pound..| 25.0 | 229.5 | 191.2 | 257.2 | 199.9 | 186.7 | 237.1 | 215.4 | 157.4 | 122.2] 138.3 | 164.3 | 192.7 | 262.5 61.7 
@. «ill al RR Pat do....| 9.5 | 250.5 | 174.8 | 191.5 | 222.9 | 237.2 | 192.9 | 165.3 | 170.0 | 234.8 | 168.0 | 204.5 | 241.7 | 167.7 | 103.2 
9 ss TSS bunch..}| 13.7 | 254.3 | 227.8 | 261.3 | 246.3 | 311.3 | 261.3 | 241.8 | 205.7 | 179.4 | 180.2 | 170.1 | 171.5 | 156.8 84.9 
7 AEA. head..| 13.2 | 159.9 | 138.0 | 153.5 | 201.0 | 179.9 | 170.8 | 151.6 | 189.1 | 172.4 | 144.3 | 130.6 | 181.7 | 141.0 07.6 
Qs A pound..| 18.2 | 440.9 | 386.2 | 364.8 | 285.6 | 260.7 | 220.3 | 194.5 | 188.9 | 190.2 | 184.7 | 180.1 | 180.3 | 158.0 86.8 
| ET 15 pounds..| 91.1 | 253.6 | 247.0 | 246.9 | 234.4 | 222.5 | 211.1 | 201.7 | 202.7 | 214.8 | 252.2 | 244.5 | 219.5 | 207.4 91.9 
ie a NP AREER pound..| 12.0 | 167.4 | 171.5 | 221.5 | 191.4 | 167.5 | 154.1 | 172.2 | 195.5 | 174.4 | 165.7 | 181.2 | 154.7 | 174.2] 1184 
| P ees b lidbmanbiepindigitie do....| 11.1 | 213.1 | 208.3 | 207.2 | 196.4 | 183.9 | 173.3 | 174.2 | 195.8 | 234.9 | 226.7 | 223.8 | 200.0 | 198.8 | 115.7 
anned fruits: 
as TS No. 24% can..| 31.0 | 160.6 | 161.0 | 161.5 | 162.4 | 161.9 | 162.1 | 162.4 | 163.8 | 168.1 | 168.6 | 168.1 | 166.7 | 167.9 92.3 
| in eeeeeneeaianinasl do....| 36.2 | 166.3 | 164.3 | 163.0 | 162.1 | 160.1 | 158.2 | 154.6 | 152.8 | 151.7 | 152.0 | 150.7 | 152.5 | 162.1 06. 0 
| 4 Canned vegetables: 
* TS No.2 can_.| 19.5 | 156.6 | 156.9 | 157.0 | 156.6 | 155.5 | 152.5 | 149.8 | 146.9 | 147.1 | 146.5 | 145.5 | 145.6 | 145.6 RS. 6 
| og SE thicbrtisccocescecsccece do....} 14.8 | 113.5 | 115.5 | 118.0 | 118.0 | 117.9 | 117.9 | 118.0 | 116.9 | 118.3 | 118.7 | 120.0 | 123.2 | 123.8 89. 8 
08. RARE do....| 16.5 | 183.2 | 186.2 | 185.0 | 185.9 | 185.5 | 185.4 | 183.9 | 191.8 | 213.2 | 220.6 | 224.7 | 230.4 | 230.9 92. 5 
Dried fruits: Prunes_.........- pound..| 21.2 | 208.6 | 211.2 | 216.0 | 217.8 | 219.4 | 219.0 | 228.7 | 236.8 | 245.3 | 246.4 | 245.5 | 254.7 | 257.9 04.7 
92 Dried a: Navy beans...do....| 23.1 | 314.3 | 314.9 | 312.9 | 311.9 | 306.0 | 207.5 | 292.3 | 204.2 | 286.6 | 285.4 | 284.2 | 284.2 | 283.2 83.0 
4 = ok GE do....} 51.3 | 204.0 | 204.9 | 203.6 | 201.5 | 198.1 | 104.3 | 190.5 | 186.6 | 181.3 | 180.5 | 181.1 | 180.1 | 189.7 93. 3 
and oils: 
~ EE do....| 28.9 | 194.1 | 191.9 | 196.0 | 238.8 | 242.7 | 228.6 | 215.9 | 181.3 | 166.8 | 170.3 | 180.8 | 191.8 | 258.4 65.2 
_, Hydrogenated veg. shortening *..do....| 42.9 | 207.1 | 214.4 | 217.6 | 225 8 | 220.0 | 197.7 | 191.5 | 190.9 | 203.6 | 212.5 | 219.2 | 236.6 | 247.6 93. 9 
tet Salad dressing. .................-. pint..| 38.7 | 159.8 | 159.0 | 158.8 | 156.1 | 162.4 | 150.2 | 149.7 | 150.3 | 151.8 | 154.2 | 158.6 | 173.2 | 173.6) (4 
7 Oleomargarine................. pound..| 40.8 | 223.9 | 224.0 | 227.8 | 230.5 | 228.9 | 214.4 .9 | 198.0 | 219.1 | 219.9 | 221.5 | 227.3 | 261.2 93.6 
Sugar and sweets: 
ES ee 9.4 | 174.5 | 175.3 | 177.7 | 184.3 | 184.6 | 184.1 | 182.7 | 182.0 | 180.7 | 180.6 | 181.0 | 180.6 | 180.6 96. 
‘ Beginning in A t, pricing was discontinued for macaroni, whole wheat + Average price not computed. 
bread, rye bread, a crackers, liver, sliced ham, lamb rib chops, canned 4 Index net computed. 
@apefruit juice, canned green , tea, standard shortening in cartons, 4 Not priced in earlier period. 
a butter, and corn sirup. Their importance’in the family budget has 6 Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 
allocated to related foods. ' July 1947= 100. 


‘ February 1943= 100. 





5 Inadequate reports. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 




































































[1926 = 100] 
| 
| A 
Fuel Chem Mis- An | em 
. eam. 
All Hides | Tex. | and | Metsls) pona-| icals | House-| cella- Semi- | Mana- modi. ro 
com- | Farm and | tile | light | 84, | ing | and | fur- | neous | B8w | manu-| fac- ti 
Year and month prod- | Foods | leather metal & mate- | fac- tured thes | exce 
modl- | ‘nots rod. | Prod- ng rod- | Mate | allied | nish- | com- | ‘isis | tured rod. | except | 
ties? Pics | ucts | mate- | PTO’, | rials | prod- | ings | modi- articles| fetes | farm | pp 
rials ucts ties Prod- | hes 
ucts? ng 
food 
1913: Average......| 60.8 71.5 64.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56.7 80. 2 56.1 93.1 68. 8 74.9 69.4 80.0 
1914: July..........| 67.3 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 52.9 77.9 56.7 88.1 67.3 67.8 66.9 65.7 
1914: November....; 136.3 10.3 128. 6 131.6 142.6 114.3 143. 5 101.8 178.0 99.2 142.3 138.8 162.7 130. 4 131.0 
1000: Mag.......... 167.2} 169.8] 147.3] 193.2] 188.3] 160.8] 155.5| 164.4! 173.7] 143.3 | 176.5] 163.4 | 253.0] 157.8] 165.4 
1920: Average. ..... 95.3 | 104.9 99.9) 109.1 00. 4 83.0} 100.5 05.4 94.0 94.3 82.6 97.5 93.9 04.5 93.3 
1032: Average......; 64.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 
1939: Average. ..... 77.1 65.3 70. 4 05.6 69.7 73.1 04.4 90.5 76.0 86.3 74.8 70. 2 77.0 80. 4 79.5 
August.......| 76.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93. 2 89. 6 74.2 85. 6 73.3 66. 5 74. 5 79.1 77.9 
1940: Average. ..... 78. 6 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 04.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 
1041: Average...... 87.3 82. 4 82.7) 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 103.2 84.4 94.3 82.0 83. 5 86.9 89.1} 8&3 
December . .. 93.6 04.7 00.5 114.8 91.8 78. 4 103.3 107.8 90. 4 101.1 87.6 92.3 90. 1 04.6 93.3 
1042: Average...... 98.8 105. 9 99.6 117.7 06.9 78. 5 103.8 110.2 95.5 102.4 89.7 100.6 92.6 98. 6 97.0 
1943: Average. ..... 103.1 | 122.6] 106.6| 117.5 07.4 80.8} 103.8} 111. 94.9 102.7 92.2) 112.1 92.8 100.1 98.7 | 
1944: Average. ..... 104.0 | 123.3 | 104.9] 116. 08. 4 83.0} 103.8) 115.5 95.2 104.3 93.6} 113.2 04.1 | 100.8 99.6 | 
1045: Average. ..... 105.8 | 128.2) 106.2] 1181] 100.1 84.0} 104.7} 117.8 95.2) 104.5 94.7 | 116.8 95.9; 101.8; 100.8) 
August....... 105.7 | 126.9) 106.4] 118.0 09. 6 84.8 | 104.7] 117.8 95.3 | 104. 94.8 | 116.3 95.5] 101.8] 100.9 | 
1946: Average. .... 121.1 148.9 130.7 137.2 116.3 90.1 115. 5 132.6 101.4 111.6 100.3 134.7 110.8 116.1 114.9 
a 112.9 140. 1 112.9 122. 4 109. 2 87.8 112.2 129.9 06.4 110.4 98. 5 126.3 105.7 107.3 106.7 
November....; 139.7 169.8 165. 4 172.5 131.6 04. 5 130. 2 145. 5 118.9 118.2; 106.5 153. 4 129.1 134.7 | 132.9 
1047; Average... .... 151.8} 181.3] 168.7] 181.9] 140.9] 108.7] 145.0) 170.5} 127.3) 120.1] 1143] 165.6) 148.5| 145.5] 145.1 | 
EEE: 147.7 177.0 162.4 | *171.5 139. 2 103. 4 140.3 178.8 133. 2 127.8 115.7 160.1 144. 5 141.9 141.8 | 
Eiltssasccceel Sane 175.7 150.8 170.8 138. 9 103.3 141.4 177.0 127.1 128.8 116.1 158.6 144.9 141.7 140.6 
ee 147.6 177.9 161.8 173.2 138. 9 103.9 142.6 174.4 120.2 129.2 112.7 160. 2 145.9 141.7 140.7 
GiGascstesce - ae 181.4 167.1 178. 4 139. 5 108. 9 143.8 175.7 118.8 129.8 113.0 165. 3 147. 144.0 | 143.6 
August.......| 153.6 181.7 172.3 182.1 140.8 112.5 148.9 179.7 117.5 129.7 112.7 167.0 149. 5 147.6 | 147.2 
September...e} 157.4 186. 4 179.3 154.8 142.0 114.1 150.7 183. 3 122. 3 130. 6 115.9 170.8 152.0 151.6 | 150.8 
October... * 158. 5 189.7 177.8 191.7 143.0 115.9 151.1 185. 8 128. 6 132.3 117.1 175.1 154.1 151.1 151.5 
November... 159. 7 187.9 178.0 202. 4 144.7 118.1 151.7 187.5 135. 8 137.7 118.8 175. 5 156. 4 152.3 153. 3 
December... 163.2 | 106.7 | 178.4] 203.1] 147.6; 124. 152.3} 101.0} 135.0) 130.7] 121.6} 1820) 157.9] 154.7] 155.7 
1048: January......| 165.7 199, 2 179.9 200.3 147.6 130.0 154.7 193. 1 138.8 141.4 123.5 183. 9 157.6 157.7 158.1 
February..... 160.8 185. 3 172.4 192.8 | *148.4 130.7 | 155.3 | *192.6 134. 6 141.8 119.9 174.9 | *155.3 | 9154.5 155. 2 | 
March........| 161.4 | 186.0] 173.8] 185.6 | 149.7 | 130.9) °155.9 | °193.1 | 136.1 | 142.1 | 120.8] 174.7 | *153.0 | 155.8 | 9155.7 | 
April 162.7! 186.7! 176.8! 186.1! 149.6! 131.6! 156.7! 195.2' 135.9! 142.4! 121.8! 175.5! 153.3! 157.51 157.2 
' BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary price movements. It is not revised to take account of more complete report 
markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or ae or are Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, givin 
ex is calculated monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for subgroup 


ay prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly in 
rom one-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these and economic groups since 1913. Weekly indexes have been prepared since 1% 
prices. Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 1 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1946. Th 

The indexes currently are computed by the fixed foe aggregate method, . rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the month! 











with weights me quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (Fora average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the an 
detailed description of the method of calculation see “Revised Method of nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current price 
Caiculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,’ in for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, mot 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) vehicles were not produced for eral civilian sale and the Bureau carried 
Because of past differences in the method of computation the weekly and Apri! 1942 prices forward in computation through September 196. Chemica! 
monthly indexes should not be compared directly. The weekly index is * Revised. Chen 
useful only to indicate week-to-week changes and to provide later data on Drug 
* . . mat 
Taste D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, by Weeks Fert 
[Indexes 1926=100. Not directly comparable with monthly data. See footnote 1, table D-7] Oils 1 
| | an fy Socata 
Sent All | 1 Furn 
C hem- mi- com- | mod- 
Hides Fuel | Metals Manu- | 
= Farm and |Textile| and | and = = ee —_ Raw | he | , fac _— except fay Miseella 
Week ending prod- | Foods | leather| prod- |lighting| metal mate- tured f Auto 
mod- | ‘ucts prod- | ucts | mate- | prod- = — a. anode rials oer prod- _ Be Catt 
ities prod- | g prod- arm | prod 
ucts rials | ucts ucts ucts | 2S | prod- | ucts i : 
ucts | = Othe 
- - ' Bee 
160. 4 187.1 172.2 187.9 145.9 131.7 155. 7 192.1 136.6 143.6 119.4 176.5 154.1 154.3 154.4 147.3 INo 
159.8 14.9) 171.2 187.1 145.9 131.7 155.9 | 192.5 136.5 | 143.7) 119.5 | 174.9] 153.7 154.3 154.2 147.8 *Rer 
161.5 187.6 176.4 185. 9 145.6 131.7 156.0 | 192.6 135.8 | 144.3 119.9 | 176.5 153.3 156.3 | 155.7 | 147.8 
161.1 186. 2 174.8 186.2; 145.2); 131.7 156.0 192. 5 {35.1 144.3 120.8 | 175.9} 152.9] 155.9) 155.5 147.4 
160.1 183.9 | 172.4 186.0 145.1 131.7 156.6 193. 2 135.5 | 144.3 121.0 | 174.8; 152.9) 1549) 154.8 147. 
160.6 183.1 174.5 186. 2 145. 5 131.8 157.1 193.4 136. 8 144.7 120.7 174.1 153. 6 156.0 155. 6 147 
162.9 189.2; 178.8 187.2 145.9; 131.9 157.1 194.9 136.8 | 144.7 | 121.5 | 178.0) 153.6) 157.8) 157.1 148.3 
163.6 188. 9 180. 4 187.1 148.2; 132.6) 157.2 195.3 136.5 | 144.4 122.2; 177.8 153.7} 158.9) 158.0 149.0 
162. 6 186. 9 177.5 188.0 148.1 132. 6 157.2 195. 2 133.7 144.4 121.3 176.8 153. 7 157.9 157. 2 148. / 
161.9 184.0 174.8 188. 2 148.2; 133.0 156.8 | 195.9 133. 4 144.6 |} 121.3 175.1 153. 3 157. 6 156. 9 148.9 
163. 5 187.9 178.9 189.0 148. 1 133. 4 156. 5 195. 9 134.4 144.7 121.2 177.7 152. 5 159. 0 158. 0 149.0 
163. 5 189. 2 177.2 188. 6 148. 6 133. 7 156. 6 196. 6 135.6 | 144.7 121.4 178.6 152. 5 158. 7 157.8 149.2 
144. 4 193.0! 178.0! 187.6 149.5 133.8 156. 6 196.9! 134.8 144.7 121.0! 180.8 152. 6 159.1 158. 1 149.3 
























































t See footnote 1, table D-7. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 







































































[2926= 100} 
Group and subgroup 
Feb. Jan Dee Nov. July June Apr. 
heonmnecsinmin 160.8 165. 7 163. 2 159. 7 150. 6 147.6 147.7 
=——— Sa OO = ————_ 
| SS tetas 185.3 | 199.2} 196.7] 187.9 181.4 | 177.9 177.0 
BREE po cnogoccoscercee- 220.0 | 256.3 | 252.7] 246.5 202.3 | 206.0 199. 8 
Livestock and poultry... 210.0 | 232.9 226.3 211.0 209.9 | 200.9 199. 2 
Other farm products__.._. 159.9 | 162.4 | 162.5| 157.2 157.5 | 155.3 156. 4 
a 172.4 179.9| 178.4) 178.0 167.1 | 161.8 162. 4 
Di tietheinisinn 184.8} 183.9] 183.5 | 175.9 152.8 | 140.9 148. 8 
ee 160.2 | 170.1 | 170.6] 172.5 154.7 | 149.2 154. 1 
Fruits and vegetables.__.. 144.8}; 141.1 | 135.4] 185.5 139.7 | 145.2 142. 2 
ee 1 206.2 | 222.3 | 214.8] 217.6 217.9 | 208.6 196. 7 
Te 146.7 | 155.0 | 160.0| 150.4 141.7 | 139.7 147.6 
vges and leather products. -- 192.8; 200.3 203.1} 202.4 178.4 | 173.2 *171.5 
= ore 194.7 | 194.3 190.7 187.0 173.2 | 172.6 172.1 
leasihibeigeneve 207.2 238.9 256. 9 263. 4 4 203. 5 187.1 178. 1 
EE 199. 9 209. 2 216. 2 216.0 204.3 187.4 178. 9 179.7 
Other leather products___. 143.8 | 143.8) 141.8] 141.3] 139.6 138.8 | 138.3 137.7 
Ras ae “148.4 | 147.6] 147.6 | 144.7] 143.0 \ 139.5 | 138.9 139. 2 8 
ee banenunenenses *143.0 140.4 136. 3 135. 6 134. 7 , 134.3 133. 9 133. 0 .6 
se atetaienitiaeiitten 214.9 | 214.8] 213.5] 2091)! 204.6 i 195.9 | 193.8 104.7 6 
Hosiery and underwear-__. 105.0 | 104.4} 103.0] 101.4] 100.0 99.9 | 100.4] 100.8 100. 8 6 
Sea 40.7 40.7 40.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 87.0 37.0 37.0 5 
46. 4 46.4 73.3 73.3 71.2 68. 2 68. 2 68. 4 69.4 .3 
Woolen and worsted goods. 142.8 | 141.6| 139.6 | 134.9] 134.2 133.3 | 1380.1 | 120.2 120.1 6 
Other textile products. -.. 180. 2 181.2 177.8 174.8 176.3 171.8 171.2 173. 8 175.8 3.7 
ye] and lighting materials. __ 130. 7 124.3 118.1 115.9 112.5 108. 9 103. 9 103. 4 .6 
SE nghsncscanemne 124. 4 123.4} 123.3] 122.8 121.7} 114.2] 112.7 113.9 1 
Bituminous coa]_........- 177.8 174.3 | 173.3 | 172.2 169.8 | 163.0] 145.6 . 145. 0 0 
 iticconcsesswedon 190. 6 183.4 | 182.2] 182.0 170.2 | 160.7} 167.3 ‘ 155. 4 2 
(“ss ST 66. 5 66. 5 66.3 64.9 64. 5 65. 0 64. 4 1 64.3 8 
i iinhincesessaeces« 85.8 85. 4 83.6 ( 86. 0 85. 5 85.8 .0 84.9 .7 
Petroleum and products-- 121.7 112.0 99. 9 92. 2 89. 8 87. 5 8 86. 3 .7 
atals and meta] products ?_- *155.3 152.3 151.7 148. 9 143.8 142.6 .4) 141.3 13 
Agricultural machinery 
and equipment. -....-_- .7 128.9 127.0 | 125.3 6) 1184) 1182 .8 | 9119.1 | 5 
Farm machinery - ---- .3 *130.4 128.6 | 126.7 119.7 | 119.7) 119.7 . 2} 120.5 ¥ 
Iron and steel__..........- 8.5 146.9 142.2} 141.3 139.4} 133.3 | 131.4 .6] 127.6 1 
Motor vehicles_-_........- 6 161.6 160.5 | 160.3 156.3 | 160.38 | 149.4 .3 | 148.8 6 
Nonferrous metals__.....- 8 146.8 143.0 | 142.2 141.8 | 141.8] 142.9 9} 141.0 .6 
Plumbing and heating__-- ¥ 138. 7 136.1 | 136.0 123.4 | 119.1 .0} 118.2 8 
Building materials___........- .2 *192. 6 191.0 | 187.5 175.7 | 174.4 .0| 1788 6 
Brick and tile. ..........- ) 151.1 148.8 | 147.3 143.3 | 134.7 .6| 1345 5 
| See 5 127.2 121.6 | 120.6 114.9} 114.3 .O} 114.0 3 
Se 4 303. 8 303.2 | 205.6 269.0 | 266.1 90.4] 273.5 0.1 
Paint and paint materials .9 159. 6 164.0 | 161.8 156.1} 159.6 2) 176.6 y 
Plumbing and heating... 7 138. 7 136.1 136. 0 123. 4 119.1 .O} 118.2 .8 
Structural steel_.......... .8 149. 4 143.0 | 143.0 130.8 | 127.7 * 127.7 .3 
Other building materials_- 1 *159.6 155.5 | 162.6 146.1 | 146.1 .8 | 143.7 65 
Chemicals and allied products 9 134.6 135.0] 135.8 118.8 | 120.2 .1] 183.2 .2 
 inncnneemhaiees .8 126. 5 124.1 | 124.3 119.9 | 118.7 -7 |) 110.5 .8 
Drag and pharmaceutical 
materials........... Shei 8 154.3 154.9] 151.1 137.4 | 1686.1 .6| 181.0 1 
Fertilizer materials___.... 3 114.8 114.4| 112.0 103.5 | 101.8 .6 | 101.2 6 
Mixed fertilizers.........-. 3.1 102. 8 101.5 | 100.8 97.2 06. 8 a 06.7 3.1 
Oils and fate.............. 3 201. 5 215.9 | 226.7 134.8 | 139.2 .9 | 220.1 . 6 
dousefurnishing goods_....... 4 141.8] 141. 139.7 | 137.7 120.8 | 129.2 8] 127.8 6 
ST 0 anendocccs ¢ 144.4 143. 142.8| 140.0 138.1 | 137.2 .9 | 135.2 0 
a NE t, 139.4 | 139. 136.8 | 135.6 129.7 | 129.4 .3 | 129.0 1 
iscellaneous._.............- 8 119.9 | 123.5/] 121.5] 1188 5.9 113.0} 112.7 115.7 73.3 
Automobile tires and tubes. .4 63. 4 63. 4 63. 4 61.0 60.8 60.8 62. 5 66.7 59.5 
SE  cacconeeuce 9 262.0 | 336.0 | 308.2) 282.7 287. 2 269.4 | 253.3 208. 9 68. 4 
Paper and pulp._......... 5 167.1 | 168.1 | 164.7 | 160.7 169. 5 167.2 | 154.2 162. 6 80. 0 
Rubber, crude__.......... 7 42.7 44.7 44.5 49.3 36. 4 34.6 37.1 52.0 34.9 
Other miscellaneous. ..... q 130. 4 130. 4 130.0 128. 4 124. 6 121. 2 121.7 123.3 81.3 





1 See footnote 1, table D-7. 
See footnote 2, table D-7. 
+ Not available. 

*Revised. 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From 


Labor-Management Disputes ! 






ue F 








Man-days idle during mo.» 
or year ‘ 

















Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages 
Month and year 
Beginning I ff a Beginning I ff d 
in month or n effect dur- | in month or n effect dur- Number 
year ing month year ing month 
a ‘39 (average) 0 | Se eee SS i, RT Tnistionimnonpitine 16, 900, 000 
Si -ccenehaaedaquennatbbenoontétitaumennctnatnl | a ee ff | eee 38, 000, 000 
1946  ] EGC ct RSs 116, 000, 000 | 
1947 sal fF erat 2 FF , 34, 600, 000 
| 
BEES I icimadcddtaecabdeesiedeaninideweamenaie | 479 706 624, 000 675, 000 8, 540, 000 
ee ee ee 471 781 230, 000 696, 000 6, 730, 000 
June... 379 701 448, 000 597, 000 3, 960, 000 
July 315 581 242, 000 615, 000 3, 970, 000 
August tieiion 336 583 113, 000 259, 000 2, 520, 000 | 
PORNO «0c ccccosenccccosonceccwcssqucsbooncceces 219 | 435 79, 200 187, 000 1, 970, 000 | 
SE paccecasbcohummeccocandnatbolmpebintnenanduns 219 | 393 64, 300 171, 000 1, 780, 000 | 
... __ prea fr ae 178 | 328 57, 200 139, 000 829, 000 
I ocbdcdneedhivadieccann tedden tcbetis 119 | 236 32, 300 56, 900 590, 000 
| 
BU FI a. dcckecceerntinedcunaee, 175 | 250 | 75, 000 100, 000 1, 000, 000 
by SSSR EET SIME La Dt 200 | 300 | 70, 000 110, 000 725, 000 | 
SITES §. concccepcpensileinadaeallsckinabiaddie 225 | 350 | 500, 000 5.50, 000 6, 000, 000 
MEET vecdancadtabvhibbocedibideamincas os. 275 400 175, 000 625, 000 8, 000, C00 

















Percent of 
estimated 


working time 


Per' 








1 All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
are included in Pan ofthe Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘“‘work- 
ers involved” and “man-days idle’ cover all workers made idle in establish- 
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ments directly involved in a stoppage. 
or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose employes 


They do not measure the indir 


are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 


3 Preliminary estimates. 













































_ . ° » 
TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ! phen 
[Value of work put in place] 1 Exclude 
construt 
‘Includes 
Expenditures (in millions) ional fac 
Type of construction 1948 1947 | 1947 | 1946 
May? Apr.* | Mar.’ | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May Total | Total 
—_———_—_— ———_—_———_|——_ | oe | ——— —— Hifootno1 
Total new construction 4................... $1, 449) $1, 302) $1, 166, $1,009) $1, 157) $1,320) $1, 432) $1,497) $1, 423) $1, 364) $1, 264) $1, 162) $1, 032)$13, 977 $10.48 THM point eg 
i 1,111} 1,015 940 837 948; 1,097; 1,141} 1,129) 1,086) 1,042 966 885 790) 10, 893) 8, 253 ~ > 
Residential building (nonfarm). ......-. 575 525 475 400 500 610 630 590 540 500 455 405 355| 5, 260) 3, 1% he volu 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) §___. 283) 263 266 265 273 284 287 275 267 260 254 250 242) 3,131 346 - eg sho 
Eee 114 116 120 125 130 134 136 137 138 139 139 140 141) 1,702) 1,69 Me ation: 
Commercial « snaieien : v9 87 88 MM 85 91 93 82 75 69 67 65 68) = 835) 1, 1 ads rep 
Warehouses, office and loft M Prelinat 
> epee are 25 23 22 22 24 22 19 14 14 15 15 16 17; 216, 300 Hs pawigee 
Stores, restauran!s, and garages 74) 64 66 62 61 69 74 68 61 54 52 49 41 619) 80 
SR ER PTT oy + Snes 16 13 13 12 13 13 13 13 12 11 10 8 8 118 7 
AER Parcs. 8S 17| 16 15 15 16 17 17 17 16 16 14 12 11 164 l 
Hospital and institutional.......... 10 9 9 9 9 9 Q 8 9 9 9 i) 9 107 1 
All other nonresidern*ial............ 27 22 21 20 20 20 19 18 17 16 15 16 15 205, = 279 
Farm construction....................- 50 37 23 14 14 15 25 50 65 75 60 50 40 450; 38 
| kc ha ME RE 2 al 203 190 176 158 161 188 199 214 214 207 197 180 153} 2,052) 1,374 
SS EPL LIEGE AL 26 25 23 21 24 28 30 32 33 33 31 27 23 318; 2% 
| CTR gag or ES 55 55 54 48 45 55 53 59 54 46 44 40 31 510; dik 
_ Other public utilities............... 122 110 99 89 92 105 116 123 127 128 122 113 99) 1,224) = Sil 
Public 'eomotrmction.. ........cccccocecoeccce 338 287 226 172 209 223 291 368 337 322 298 277 242) 3,084) 2,205 
Residential building... ................. 7 6 5 6 9 8 8 9 7 8 9 8 4 182| 36 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military or naval facilities)........._- 80 71 65 49 53 52 50 53 49 45 42 43 42) 805 3% 
AG SANTEE At 2 2 1 l 1 0 0 1 1 1 2 2 3 25 M4 
Educational... ......... lie die ea tsestl 40 37 36 30 32 32 29 27 26 25 23 24 23 275, = Wl 
Hospital and institutional... .....- 17 13 10 7 7 x 8 9 8 7 7 7 6 81 $s 
All other nonresidential............ 21 19 18 li 13 12 13 16 14 12 10 10 10} 124 5 
Military and naval facilities............ 15 13 12 11 14 17 19 23 22 22 19 15 15 204 18 
Sl tispenspadiiinticdatatenineodia 125 98 57 41 56 65 119 178 159 149 137 125 100; 1, 233 2 
Sewer and water........__. Poe eeer 40 38 33 25 27 28 32 35 32 32 31 30 28 331 IM 
Miscellaneous public-service enter- “a 
ATES RS ES POOR Oe ll 9 9 6 8 8 10 ll 12 12 11 ll 10 117 5 
Conservation and development. ....... 47 4l 36) 28 33 36 41 45 44 42 39 35 29 396; 2H 
All other public *..............-.....-- 13} il 9 6 9 7 2 wm 1 «610 610) (0 7 ué » 






































See footnotes on p. 707. 
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1p F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ! 








Value (in thousands) 





ing Mone 


Conservation and 










































































Building development 
— 
ercent of Nonresidential 
Umated Period Total 
king time new con-; Air- : never, High- a , 
- struc- | ports Resi- Hospital and Ad- Res. lar- | ways | other 
en ® Total | den- Ed institutional _ Total | lama- ae 
tial vdu- ra- tion anc 
{ Total ca- tion | Other flood 
4 tional ¢ Vet- and control 
Total erans’ Other} gen- 
eral § 
agen ae eae 
ch aaseeee $1, 533,439) (6) $561, 394/7 $63, 465) $497,929) (7) (7) (") (") (7) (7) |$189, 710) $73, 797/$115, 913)$511, 685) $270, 650 
RIPEN SI , 536, 604) $4,753) 669, 222) 231,071) 438,151) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) | 225,423) 115,612) 109,811) 355, 701; 331, 505 
MELE BOS 0 wail 7, 775, 497|579, 176 6, 130, 389) 549, 4725, 580,917) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) | 217,795) 150,708; 67,087) 347,988) 500, 149 
SERB 88: 1, 450, 252) 14,859) 549,656) 435,453) 114,203) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) 300, 405) 169, 253) 131, 152) 535,784) 49, 548 
EAI oll 1, 294, 069) 24,645) 276,514| 51,186) 225, 328/$47, 692 $101, 831/$96, 123) $5, 708/$31, 159 $44, 646) 308,029, 77,095) 230, a4) she 27, 704 
> aes 125, 109 387 25, 408 7, 852 17, 556! 9, 582 34 0 34; 5,483) 2,457) 25, 207 8,191 17, 016) 72,218; 1,889 
a 123, 547; 2,652) 21,773) 5,967) 15,806) 3,681) 2,378 147| 2,231] 3,147) 6,600) 31,779} 4,443) 27,336) 64,248) 3,095 
aa 181,438) 9,079) 58, 262) 21,248) 37,014) 2,914) 5,803) 4,059) 1,744) 4,948) 23,349) 51,045) 11,778) 39,267) 57,440) 5, 612 
i ciniaemen 70, 596} 1, 230 6, 459 409 6,050) 2,575) 1,218 559 659} 1,883 374; 3,869 1,763} 2,106) 57,845) 1,193 
5 ae 121,083) 1,346 34, 655 4, 347 29,708} 1,304) 24,466] 24, 281 185} 2,518; 1,420) 19,412) 16,186; 3,226) 65,742 528 
L! September... .- 89, 262} 1,109 5, 153 409 4,744; 1,155 249 217 32| 2, 565 775| 22,197 1, 699) 20,498) 59, 827 g7e 
a 111,191} 4,503 7, 928 586 7,342; 1,198 705 668 37| 1,578} 3,861) 20,650 3,967) 16,683) 73,720 4, 396 
= November... .- 114, 096 772; 16,351 711} 15,640 912) 9,991! 9, 961 30) 3, 506) 1, 231 46, 049) 628} 45,421; 49,220) 1,704 
a December .....- 112,388; 806) 32,973 104} 32,869} 913) 26,433) 26,378 55 8, 332} 2,191] 19, va 6, eae) 12,613) 54,349) 4, 719 
10Yeq | 
s: January....-... 105, 737 808 14, 136) 149 13, 987 253 | 8, 818) 8, 603 215) 1,961! 2,955 41, 585) 4, 667) 36,918} 47, 268) 1, 940 
February..-....| 155,428 645) 46, 632) 859) 45, 7: 168} 41,762) 41, 557 205] 1,735' 2,108) 57,361] 1,220) 56,132) 49,426) 1,364 
March *_.....- 145,350} 5,322) 63, 193) 61, 63, 132) 256! 59, 131) 58, 920 211} 1,230) 2,515) 21,793) 6,639) 15,154) 51,561) 3, 481 
oe 134, 909) 812 A 508) 451) a seed | 4) 5, 325, 4, 961) 364 899, 829| 64,992) 56,932; 8,060) 58,226) 3,371 





Excludes projects classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the military, and all construc- 
» for the Atomic Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs 
yer amounts contributed by both the owner and the Federal Government. 
‘Includes major additions and alterations. 
‘Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are inclutied under build- 
— g construction. 

‘Includes educational facilities under the Federal temporary reuse edu- 
tional facilities program. 


oOoTNOTES TO TABLE F-1: 


‘Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
bor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
erce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value 








" 48 the volume of work accom plished during the given period oftime, These 
1. AR gures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the 


ulations for urban building authorized and the data on value of contract 
ads reported in table F-2. 

‘Preliminary. 

‘Revised. 





5 Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customs houses. 

6 Includes electrification preeees water supply and sewage disposal sys- 
tems, forestry projects, railroad construction, and other types of projects 
not elsewhere Classified. 

7 Unavailable. 

§ Revised. 

* Preliminary. 


‘Includes major additions and alterations. 

§ Excludes nonresidentia! building by privately owned public utilities. 

* Excludes expenditures to construct facilities used in atomic energy 
projects. 

7 Covers primarily publicly owned electric light and power systems and 
local transit facilities. 

§ Covers miscellaneous construction items such as airports, monuments, 
memorials, ete. 
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TABLE F'-8: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Build, 


































































































| V Number of new dwelling units—p, 
| aluation (in thousands) keeping euly Hon 
New residential building 
ee — Privately financed 
Period ast Housekeeping Addi- 
. ll Coes. | Py 
nonresi- | altera- 
Privately financed dwelling units Non- dential tions Ss 
Publicly) house- buildi ; | TE enes..----=- 
‘ee an financed! keep- uilding and = -- 
| | dwell- ing 5 repairs Total 1-family 2-fam- Multi- 7 Englar 
Total | 1-famity| 2fem-| amie | ing ay? | family: yadle Atl 
jwemey | ily? | tye | units fst North 
me pl Fest North 
= —a i | _ ——— south Atlar 
— $2, 707, 573| $508, 570) $478,658 $42,629) $77, 283) $206, 933! $22,910) $1, 510, 688| $278,472) 184,892) 138,908) 15,747) 30, 237 Bast booth 
+ 6 - 4, 743, 414/2, 114, 833 1, 830, 260 103,042 181, 531| 355,587) 43, 369 1, 458, 602} 771,023) 430,195) 358,151) 24,326) 47,718 West = 
047. . 5, 549, a 880, 9262, 361, 509} 156, 408) 363,009} 35,177| 29,831) 1,712,672; 801,112) 501,353; 393,550) 34,159) 73, 644 —" a 
€ w ! i 
1947: March 384, 515, 204, 945) 176, 104) 10, 763; 18,078 1, 586 1, 455 111, 905 64, 624 37, 161 30, 617 2,448; 4,096 ria! bale 
April 446, 222) 238,453) 202,846! 13,491| 22,116 1,949} 1,428 129,474) 74,918] 42,536, 35,214) 3,144) ~ 4,178 New nee 
May... 428,878} 224,952) 189,255) 14,068] 21,629 0} 2,904 128,196} 72,736) 41,112) 33,644) 3,085) 4, 3x3 Middle rth 
ieee 488, 843| 252,854) 198,408) 13,997) 40,449) 6,517) 1,723 141,919} 85,830} 45,981 34,591] 3,480) 7,910 Bast Nortt 
a 537, 317| 271,142) 221,264) 14,268) 35,610 315 1, 809 170, 181 93, 870 47, 167 36, 973 3, 053 7, 141 teh Atlas 
August 567,979| 297,022) 238,222) 16,432} 42,368} 1,604) 2,966 182,041} 84,346] 51,121) 39,233) 3,521) 8, 367) Me eouth 
September 561, 536) 303,186] 251,286) 14,780; 37,120 2,229 4,080 162, 234) 89,807) 51,877) 40,834) 2,992) 8,051) Bast South 
etober 604, 165) 340,627| 275,691| 18,032) 46, 904 3,795) 3,450 168,334) 87,957] 55,870) 42,825) 3,536) 9, 509! ee. 
November. - 501, 556] 256,728) 201,262) 15,724) 39,742} 6,519) 5,620 166,472) 66,217) 41,010) 30,284) 3,316) 7,410 -_ : 
December 479,881; 227,675; 179,806) 11,951) 35,918 2,992; 2,284 177,315} 69,615) 36,088) 26,596) 2,443) 7,049 Pe ial br 
1948: January ¢. __. 426,531) 198,608) 150,879 11,501) 36,318 6,616; 3,224 152,086) 65,907} 32,523) 23,704) 2,280) 6,539) fee Bnet 
February ¢ 414, 339| 202,050} 146,934) 8,954) 46,162)  9,237| 1,441 141, 188} 60,423] 32,166) 22,180) 1,863) 8,123) | yi Sort] 
March 627,942] 320,042) 252,138} 19,997) 47, 907) 572| 4,082 221,840} 81,406] 50,602} 37,437, 4,086) 9,079 © at Nort 
South Ath 
' Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporat bas Oat 
awarded in all urban —y including an estimate of building undertaken in places of 2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by special rule, a smal) num Mountain 
some smaller urban places that do not issue permits. of unincorporated civi) divisions. 1 wine 
The data cover federally and non-federally financed building construction 2 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential - nity b 
combined, Estimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local govern- nonresidential building. _ Ene 
ment) urban buiglfng construction are based primarily on building-permit 3 Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. wiidle A 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. Fast Nort 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 5 Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeepi we t Nor’ 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from other residential buildings. A wth At! 
Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow for * Revised. rast Sout 
lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of con- ? Preliminary awh 
struction. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started — it 
during the month, —_ 
Pacific. -. 
ie buildi 
New Eng 
Middle A 
Bast Nor 
West Nor 
South At 
East Sou 
West Sot 
Mountai 
Pacific... 
- work: 
hn in < 
New fn 
Middle . 
East No 
West Nc 
South A 
East So 
West So 


Mounts 
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Suildjgmesie F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,’ by General Type and by 
Geographic Division ? 
lits— Ho, 
Vaiuation (in thousands) 
phic division and 
» of new nonresi- 1948 1947 1947 1946 
,) building La 
Mar.’ | Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar Total Total 
ocoenseseuscee $221, 840/$141, 188) $152, 086) $177, 315) $166, 472 $168, 334) $162, 234/$182, 041/$170, 181/$141, 919) $128, 196) $129, 474| $111, 905) $1, 712, 674)$1, 458, 602 
Iti —— *  ——————— | —_—_—_—=— =} 
ee “ew England....... 8, 67 5, 236) 26,689) 6,307) 14,753) 12,395) 10,949) 6,541/ 10,540) 11,363) 10,169) 8,972) 7,425| 109,831) 103,716 
: yiddle Atlantic....| 55,566) 20,497) 9,305) 42,529) 23,513) 21,465) 18,845) 40,322) 28,357) 19,729) 17,220) 24,140) 15,679 71,742) 195, 151 
jst North Central.| 33,613) 26,458) 21, 268 , 084; 36,414) 44,187) 36,338) 49,539) 39,079) 27,858) 26,609) 27,661) 24,479) 372,866) 338, 659 
gest North Central.| 16.390) 16,566) 8,813) 19,008) 12,263) 13,476) 12,217) 10,752] 10,799) 15,416) 11,186) 9,278) 7,506) 132,163) 112,927 
i woth Atlantic. ..-.. 25, 268} 14,562) 18,547) 21,403) 15,958) 19,182) 17,791! 16,321) 19,831] 18,827) 19,605) 14,785) 11,393) 200,042) 171, 247 
7! os jst South Central.| 9,705) 3,928) 7,152) 7,327; 5,076) 6,159) 6,175) 6,936) 8,342) 6,801) 5,263) 5,935) 6,777 73, 138 65, 583 
ig, EE west South Central} 21,558) 27,433) 27,121) 17,923) 26,079) 15,366) 19,454) 11,915) 19,141) 18,335) 14,217) 14,189) 12,620) 193,072) 132, 641 
44 Yountain........... 8,724; 3,826) 2,761) 4,067) 3,828) 5,449) 6, 9, 646 ’ 3,224) 4,423) 4,354) 4,319 58, 162 40, 287 
pacifit..-.---------- 42,340) 22,682) 30,460 , 669) 28,590) 30,657) 34,424) 30,071] 30,184) 20,365) 10,502) 20,162) 21,620) 301,658) 208,391 
196 trial buildings 4...| 32,844 16,883) 17,453] 33,524) 22,702) 25,194) 27,806} 40,407) 25,762} 8,120) 25,413) 22,937) 26,981) 321,847) 397, 237 
~y New England....... 1,806) 1,051 803} 1,642) 2,601) 1,920) 2,504 892} 1,616) 56,018} 1,857) 1,199) 3,268 25, 952 19,477 
83 yiddle Atlantic....| 6,757) 3,699) 2,250) 7,053) 3,067) 4,963) 4,668) 7,615) 6,743) 4, 3,316) 3,644) 4,297 57, 755 77, 845 
10 fst North Central_| 9,513) 3,859) 65,477) 10,137) 9,012) 9,342) 9,538) 21,767) 9,764) 8,827) 8,908) 8,617) 10,891| 118,666) 133, 599 
4] West North Central.| 1,728) 1, 205 971} 1,781; 1,384) 1,671) 2,010) 3,078) 2,137) 1,745) 1,123) 2,001; 1,560 19, 890 29, 161 
37 Suth Atlantic. -.._. 4,469} 1,640; 1,927) 3,851; 1,410) 1,714) 1,304) 1,315) 1,818) 1,646) 2,021 834| 1,412 20, 549 34, 612 
1 fut South Central.| 1,088 330 466; 1,489 981 717} 1,557} 1,207 839} 1,657; 1,323] 1,319) 1,252 13, 573 14, 688 
9 West South Central_| 2,409) 1,637) 1,641 2,666) 1,456) 1,282) 1,516) 1,657 686 913} 2,762) 1,088 968 17, 519 13, 145 
0 Mountain........... 383 119 380 181 359 257 504 200 164 322 177 113 311 2, 852 4,417 
9 SS Sa 4.691; 3,343) 3,568) 4,724) 2,432) 3,328) 4,205) 2,676) 1,995) 3,352) 3,926; 4,122) 3,022 45, 091 70, 293 
, mercial buildings §.| 82,233) 47.315) 72,617) 65,591) 66,927) 78,647; 82,681| 69,641) 72,884) 55,5099) 48,028) 45,654) 38,873) 686,920! 669, 574 
9 New England_...... 2.547; 1,257| 12,431) 1,804) 3,367; 4,203) 4,233) 3,204) 3,440) 3,222) 1,947) 2,386) 1,267 32,853} 43, 164 
3} Middle Atlantic....| 12,619) 5,411) 5,412) 13,222) 8,114) 10,739) 7,641) 9,780) 9,316) 7,357; 6,314) 7,581) 4,190 90, 725 74, 569 
9| fast North Central_| 10,010} 7,891) 10,188) 11,518} 13,767; 15,739) 14,846) 17,196) 14,647) 7,795) 65,931) 6,992) 65,831; 119,958) 119,011 
| West North Central_| 8,287) 2,586) 5,171 ,885} 5,215} 5,960) 6,342) 4,585) 5,624) 6,089) 4,303) 4,412) 3,347 57, 240 51, 822 
South Atlantic... -.- 9,118} 8,170) 7,445) 7,949) 7,721) 10,423) 11,353} 10,031) 12,358] 11,691) 10,987) 8,479) 5,908) 106, 788 87, 405 
repor fast South Central_| 3,245; 2,027) 4,172) 1,978) 2,582) 3,619) 2,997) 3,821) 4,762! 3,475) 2,349) 2,764) 3,237 34, 680 34, 647 
louni West South Central_| 10,917} 8 062} 12,036) 8, 705 , 292 , 968} 11,651) 6,477) 7,502) 7,897) 6,688) 5,052) 5,108 91, 548 R2, 156 
= Mountain........... , 2,093} 1,484) 1,651) 2,753) 2,950) 3,370) 2,431! 1,727) 1,811] 3,036) 1,899) 2,587 26, 855 26, 057 
ntial ~~ eee 20,492} 9,818) 14,278] 11,879) 15,116) 15,046} 20,248) 12,026) 13,508) 6,262) 6,473) 6,089) 7,298) 126,273) 150,743 
“ munity buildings *_| 78,226) 58,666) 34,404) 49,975! 48,969) 37,262) 23,340) 49,750) 38, 567| 33,205) 29,155) 30,089] 28,034) 408,890) 190, 163 
New England... .._- 3,477| 1.465) 5,944 938; 6,110) 4,214 788| 1,437; 1,740) 1,574) 3,760) 3,610) 1,840; 25.759 19, 739 
Middle Atlantic_...| 32,780] 10,049 666; 20,629} 10,419) 2,418) 4,538) 20,718} 3,415' 3,444) 4,196) 1,669) 5,481) 80,190 21, 247 
a Fast North Central_| 8,707) 10.989) 2,623) 4,336) 5,355) 9,798) 3,553) 3,802) 8,707) 4,451/ 4,345) 5,883) 4,636) 62,541 42,412 
' West North Central.) 3,796) 11, 998 787| 7,752) 3,760) 4,174) 1,410) 1,549) 1,739) 5,568] 2,664) 1,533) 1,794 34, 639 19, 160 
South Atlantic__-__. 9,623) 3,341) 7,570} 3,617)’ 5,151) 6,149] 2,991) 3,659) 3,239) 2,959) 4,859) 2,236) 1,312 40, 161 22, 570 
East South Central.| 1, 134 675; 1,757) 3,239 709} 1,427) 1,111 974; 1,436) 1,059) 1,246 990; 1,874) 16,895 12, 954 
West South Central_ 6,463} 16,591; 11,007} 4,313) 13,456) 2,907) 4,193) 2,218) 9,827) 8,481 3,588) 6,562) 4,637) 65, 309 25, 963 
Mountain........... 2,778 608 409} 1,270 392} 1,659} 1,117] 56,212) 1,080 672 551 047 323; 18, 366 5, 367 
iasescscess 9,468} 2,950) 3,641 3,881| 4,617) 5,516) 3,639) 10,181/ 7,384) 4,997) 3,946) 6,659) 6,037) 63,030! 20, 751 
lie buildings 7... .... 6,534) 5,323) 65,577) 4,556) 4,920) 1,767) 8,744 , 398} 2,769) 7,544) 3,256) 7,435) 394, 40,699) 12,042 
New England._....- 175| 1,250) 2,289 502 834 355 0 77 182 21 161; 1,021 0| 3, 418) 371 
Middle Atlantic _. _- 488) 112 214 219 200 3 10 324 244, 1,740 875 959 100) 4, 712) 1, 493 
East North Central. 849 568 684 900 802 386 1,444) 1,332 476, 1,147 682 903 43| 8, 171! 880 
West North Central. 80 77| . 635! 200 26 86} 168; 177} 222) 344 163) ~—s«187 0! 1.696) 190 
South Atlantic.._.__ 394 349 30 92 244 237 7 306 871| 1,675 84, 2,554 36) 6, 285) O88 
East South Central.| 3,177 417 206 150 166 55 135 17 3 128 10 145 15 830 116 
West South Central. 496 566; 1,023 551; 1,842 165 615 314 35 366 296 125 22 4, 430 665 
Mountain........... 61 259 113 180 0 99 362 282 181 0 261 931 0 2, 416 70 
__ ———aeag 814; 1,725 483| 1,762 806 381/ 1,003 569 555} 2, 123 724 640 178 8, 741 7, 260 
bie works and utility 
muildings *._.......... 12,714) 7,483] 16,284) 16,942/ 13,105) 12,128) 12,889) 7,452) 18,263) 8,294) 12,344) 13,885) 10,665) 143,827) 102,241 
New England. _..--- 309 75| 5,113) 1,002) 2,243 741| 2,723 147| 2,922 909} 1,739 151 402} 15,086) 15,638 
Middle Atlantic....| 1,784 671 365 576 518} 1, 205 608 681} 7,202| 1,378) 1,210) 8,990 885, 24,968 10, 052 
East North Central.| 2,889) 2,481) 1,649) 1,211) 5,544) 5,413) 3,541) 2,767) 2,203) 3,100) 4,413; 2,640) 1. 969) 35, 972 23, 383 
West North Central.| 1, 761 459; 1,035) 1,803 508 552} 1,036 282 98 810} 1,986) 223 493} 8, 738) 6, 108 
South Atlantic__.__. 592 67 1,125) 5,347 872 813} 1,434 346 759 372 905 175| 2,234) 19,046 20, 037 
East South Central.| 702) 325, 410) 307) «= 413 51} 125, 550} 1,024) 285 84) 379) 86] 4, 154 862 
West South Central. BAS 208 814 1,241 411 339 740 720 616 59 323 782| 1,413 7, 648 5, 048 
Mountain..........- 155 575 50 499 13 0 158} 1,147 455 21 15 140 790 3, 520 1, 486 
 _ owen 3,834; 2.019) 5,723] 4,866) 2,583) 3,014) 2,524 812| 2,984) 1,360! 1,669 405| 2, 393 24, 695 19, 627 
other buildings ®_--| 9,289) 5,518} 5,751] 6,729] 9,851) 13,338] 11,772] 11,395] 11,933) 9,156] 9,998] 9,476) 6,961, 112, 491 77, 345 
New England. _..._- 362 138 109 329 598 962 701 694 640 619 705) 605 548 6, 764 5, 328 
Middle Atlantic....| 1,138 555 398 830} 1,195) 2,137) 1,380) 1,204) 1,437) 1,170) 1,309) 1,297 626 13, 392| 9, 944 
East North Central.| 1, 645 670 647 982} 1,934) 3,509) 3,416) 2,675) 3,282) 2,538) 2,330) 2,626) 1,109 27,556, 19, 374 
West North Central. 738 241 314 587; 1,370! 1,033) 1,251) 1,081 979 860) 047 952 402! 9, 961) 6, 485 
South Atlantic. ____. 1,072} 392) 450 547, 560, 846 702 664 785 484 749) 507] 491 7,213} 5, 635 
East South Central. 359 154) 141 164) 225) 290 250 367 278) 197| 251! 338) 313 3, 005) 2, 316 
West South Central. 585 369 600 447) 622 705 739 529 475) 619) 560) 580] 472 6, 618) 5, 664 
Mountain........... 349 172 325 286 311 484 528 374 299| 398) 383) 324! 308 4, 153) 2, 889 
FEiteeccensenes 3,041} 2,827| 2,767) 2,557; 3,036) 3,372) 2,805) 3,807) 3, 758) 2, 271) 2, 764) 2, 247) 2, 692) 33, 829) 29, 710 
































'Preliminary 





ion plants. 





des amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 


‘Building for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in 
urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some 
aller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 
. ys equal totals exactly because of rounding. 

For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote '. 


‘Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 
warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 


buildings, commercial 
* Includes churches, 
librar 


offices 
armor 


ies, etc 
7 Includes Federal, State, county, and munici 
courthouses, city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
barracks, etc. 


es, Arm 


garages, gasoline and service stations, etc. 
ospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 


] buildings, such as post 


§ Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 
* Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
not elsewhere classified. 












































































710 FP: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 





TABLE F'-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Starteg 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds! , 





Number of new dwelling units started 


Estimated construct 
(in thousands)" . 





All units Privately financed Publicly financed 





Total Rural Total Rural | Total Rural Privat 
nonfarm | UFba0 | nonfarm | nonfarm | Urban nonfarm} UTb82 | nonfarm finan ~ rub 





1925 3 : 937, 000 752, 000 185,000 | 937,000 | 752,000 
1033 ¢.... , 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 93, 000 45, 000 
1941 ° , Pe 434, 300 271, 800 619, 511 369, 499 
| eer videndtunnddmn Tae 96, 200 138, 692 93, 216 
1046 B= POPS + OO 670, 500 403, 700 . 662, 473 395, 673 
1947 849, 000 479, 800 , 845, 560 476, 360 
1947: First quarter 138, 100 81, 000 137, 016 
January 39, 300 24, 200 38, 216 
February : 25, 000 ; 

March { 31, 800 

Second quarter... ; 119, 100 

April j 37, 600 

May 39, 300 

June... . 42, 200 

Third quarter ; 142, 200 
July... ; 44, 500 

i cccsedadmendosned ' 47, 400 

Septem ber 3, 50, 300 

Fourth ake eeoconctiiea » f 137, 500 
October > 53, 200 

Novem ber 7 48, 000 
I ih tn wend 58, 36, 300 

1048: First quarter ?............... 101, 000 
0 ETE 30, 400 
February 28, 800 

41, 800 69, 920 41, 720 


$4, 475, 000 
285, 446 
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1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, In 1946 and 1947, the ra of error was approximately twice as large. 
dormitory accomodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include reduction was achieved by improvements in estimating and survey teg 
prefabricated housing units. niques. ‘ 

These estimateseare based on building-permit records, which, beginning 2 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted 4 

understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construct 


with 1945, have Men adjusted for _ permits and for lag Sepween pera ‘ 
issuance and start of construction. hey are based also on reports of Federal costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for indiy 


construction contract awards and, beginning in 1946, on fleld surveys in ual projects. 
nonpermit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling + Housing peak year. 


units started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table 4 Depression, low year. 
F-3 5 Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 


All of these estimates contain some error. In 1948, for example, if the ¢ Last full year under wartime control. 
estimate of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that ? Preliminary. 
an actual enumeration would produce a figure between 47,600 and 52,400. 
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